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Then—a _ hot, sultry day was 
something to be endured, since 
it could not be cured. 

Now—there is a cure, 


The motor car has turned the 
“cross” days into days of com- 
fort for the whole family. 


And here is a car—the new light 
weight Willys Six—which will 
gladden the hearts of the six- 
cylinder enthusiasts—and of 
the discriminating who have 
not yet found just the car they 
have wanted. 

This anngunces a scientific de- 


velopmefit in Sixes. 
Heretofore~ the great problem 
most manufacturers had _ to 


contend with was the all-im- 


portant factor of proper and 
perfect balance. 


Either the car was too heavy and 
consequently underpowered, or 
else too light, and as a result 
overpowered, 


In both cases this meant poor 
performance, costly upkeep and 
a short life. 


So it is with considerable gratifi- 
cation that we announce what 
we believe to be one of the 
most scientifically balanced, 
popular priced Sixes on the 
market. 


In a word, this means better per- 
formance, lower upkeep and 
longer life. 


(Catalogue on request. 
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The motor is 45 horsepower. It 
is a wonder for work; quick as 
a flash on the getaway ; speedy ; 
surprisingly economical, and de- 
velops excess power for all pur- 
poses. 


Scientific designing has done more. 

For now, by scientific designing, 
in the light of our great experi- 
ence in building sixes, we have 
produced a lighter car without 
sacrificing sturdiness. 


Reduced weight means additional 
gasoline economy, greater tire 
mileage and an easier car to 
handle. 


The body design also is new. 
Long, sweeping, graceful lines 
distinguish it as one of the 


Please address Dept. 1107.) 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
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Seven Passenger 


$1295 


Four Passenger 


Club Six $1295 


Sedan Body also furnished on 
this chassis 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
Subject to change without notice 


year’s advanced models. It’s 
a perfect beauty. 

Your wife will fall in love with it 
on sight. Don’t let her see it 
until you have made up your 
mind to buy. For after one 
look she’ll give you no peace 
until you do buy. 

The Willys Six is the Six for you. 

It has greater power; lighter 
weight; is unusually roomy, 
very economical and extremely 
handsome. 

You'll be surprised at its wonder- 
ful performance, but its price 
will be even a greater surprise. 

$1295—complete ! 

See the Willys-Overland dealer 
now for early delivery. 
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Regarding Renewals 


LL subscriptions are discontinued as 
A they expire and if you find a remit- 
tance blank in your copy of the mag- 
azine, it indicates that your subscription 
expires with that number. Subscribers will . 
please be prompt in sending in renewal © 
remittance so that the next copy of the 
magazine will not be missed. Pieces sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your 
present address label. If you have changed 
your address, please give the old address 
and the new one as well, so that we will 
have no trouble in locating your name. 

It sometimes happens that a renewal sub- 
scription has already been sent us or is 
in the house, but as we have to print the 
magazine and pack it in mail bags some 
time before mailing, your renewal may 
have reached us after the copy containing 
the blank has been packed. 

If you find a remittance blank in this 
month’s copy, you should renew at once in 
order that you may get a copy of the 
September issue. Mail to Detroit office. 
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Friendly Talks With The Editor 


Appreciated at Last 


FTER ALL THESE YEARS folks have come 

to appreciate what a boy can do and how valu- 
able he can be to his country. It took a war to do 
it. During the last few weeks, thousands upon 
thousands of American boys have shown the stuff 
they are made of. When we come to think that 
boys under sixteen years of age, in the Liberty 
Bond campaign, actually raised by their own efforts 
of solicitation several millions of dollars, we begin 
to get a better idea of what boys can do. In 
cities boys have taken the place of men as guardians 
in public parks. and zoos. Boys have helped control 
traffic on crowded days. Boys have’worked side 
by side with the police and have shown that they 
were every bit as competent. Boys have assisted so 
greatly in the campaign to make safe our food 
supply that their help cannot be overestimated. 
Nowadays when folks talk about boys they do it 
with a heap of respect. Keep it up, fellows. Uncle 
Sam needs all the help you can give him. Here’s 
your chance to make history record how the boys of 
America helped to lick the Kaiser. 


Vacation 


ACATION TIME is here. How are you fel- 

lows using it? Are you taking the whole of it 
to have a good time, to camp and fish and play ball 
—and loaf? Or are you sort of thinking that it 
gives you a chance to do something to help Uncle 
Sam? School won't interfere for several weeks. 
Uncle Sam would rather have you stick to school 
during the school year, for getting your educations 
is about the most important service you can render 
your country. That comes first for you. But while 
there’s no school—well, there must be about ten mil- 
lions of you, and if ten millions of boys can’t find 
some way to turn the tremendous power stored in 
them to the country’s use, why, we had better im- 
port a few German boys to show them how. You 
can safely bet the German boys are hard at it. 


Telling and Showing 


LJEAPS OF PEOPLE can tell you how to do a 

thing, but can’t show you how. They say, “I 
know exactly how it’s done. You do thus-and-so 
and after this fashion. That’s the way. I can’t do 
it myself—right, but I know how.” We played golf 
with one of them the other day. What does it 
mean? Why, nothing in the world except that they 
haven’t had the backbone to work and practice. 
They’ve been told, and shown, but they haven’t done 
over and over the things they were taught so they 
could do them perfectly. Laziness—that’s the idea. 
Don’t let us catch you telling anybody how to do a 
thing you can’t show them how to do. 
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EARLY AUTUMN FEATURES 


BASEBALL AND FOOTBALL overlap in Septem- 
ber—and so they willin the September American 

Boy. First will come Jimmy Marsh, pitcher, in a kind 
of a game that drives baseball fans crazy—and William 
Heyliger writes the story—Heyliger, who wrote ‘‘The 
County Pennant’’ and so many other top-notch base- 
ball stories for this magazine! After that—or maybe 
you would put it first ininterest—comes the football piece , 
not a ‘‘story,”’ as we usually think of stories, but facts 
which are fascinating when well told—and Walter Camp 
writes them-——Camp, the foremost authority on football 
in the United States! You'll be playing football soon; 
will you be a dub, on a dub team, or will you know how 
and make a real team? Just read Mr. Camp’s first 
article on ‘‘how’’ in the September number and study 
the pictures, and you'll get a good start toward place 
and proficiency; and if you are already started, you'll 
see new possibilities which you were blind to before, 
because Mr. Camp knows two things of importance— 
what you should know to be a good player, and how to 
tell you about it. Don’t forget! 

Along with football and baseball next month, we will 
have other great features: a funny mustang story by 
Mr. Hendrick; a story of cadet life at the West Point 
Military Academy; a thrilling tale of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, with friend Connie Morgan in it, by 
Mr. Hendryx; and another of those popular Thoph Jones 
stories—this one called ‘‘The Mysterious Footprints.’’ 
Then there will be the conclusion of Joe Carson’s excit- 
ing experiences in the Navy. And laughs—well, there 
are enough of them in the September installment of 
*‘Mark Tidd, Editor,’’ to hold you for a good while. 
Then come more thrilling aviation tales, a distinctive 
out-door feature by Mr. Dan Beard, and several special 
articles. 

Get the September issue, sure—and let your friends 
know of the big things that are coming. 
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AUGUST 
By Verne E. Burnett 


We fellows like the month of August best, 

Because it’s then that father takes a rest, 

And we go camping at some country place. 

There’s one I know that has an old mill race 

With springboard bobbing at the swimming 
hole; 

And there’s a ledge where we can hold a pole 

All day to learn the strategy of fish; 

But when we see how wise they are, we wish, 

Sometimes, we hadn’t pulled them out; 
the wood 

Gives all the thrill a moving picture could, 

When we observe the comedies of bird 

And tragedies of puny folk, both furred 

And feathered. Cool nights beside the out- 
door fire, 

We hear the chanting of the crickets’ choir 

And bullfrogs’ song beneath the firefly 
lamps, 

While father tells his yarns of other camps. 

And then we wake with roosters and the 
dew 

To run out barefoot through the grass, and 
do 

Some chores or prod the garden rows a bit, 

And even that, we find, has joy in it. 


Thus speed the gold vacation weeks—with 
fun 

And service, faces ruddy from the sun. 

Then we return for school and sing the * 
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praise 
Of things we learned and lived in August 
days. 
Our Garden 


E PRACTICE what we preach every time. 

Anyhow, almost every time. Anybody misses 
the mark once in a while. But we’re well above 
the average. So we made a garden. It’s a big 
garden. An enormous garden! Also it’s our first 
garden. We planted beans and peas and radishes 
and lettuce and corn and tomatoes and—oh, well, we 
planted almost everything. Honest! And some of 
it has actually come up. The day the first bean ap- 


‘peared—we’re sure it’s a bean though jealous neigh- 


bors say it’s a pigweed—we went around town and 
bragged to everybody we met. Day before yesterday 
we hoed out the weeds. We're almost certain it 
was weeds we hoed out. Of course one can’t be 
absolutely certain. We'll just have to wait and see 
and keep on hoeing. If what gets ripe are vege- 
tables, we guessed right; if the product is pigweed 
—well, it’ll be pigweed and we bet it'll be the best 
pigweed in the state. 


Are You a Fisherman ? 


ee MORNING we unpacked our fishing tackle 
from the box where it has lain all winter. There 
are rods that have caught many fish in many places; 
a battered old tackle box that has seen years of 
service, reels that have screamed shrilly as bass or 
pike or trout have tried to run away with us in 
their effort to escape. We fussed over that tackle 
a long time—remembering what pleasure it had given 
us, and looking forward to new pleasures soon to 
come. Before another month has gone, it will have 
caught other trout, will have stored up new mem- 
ories for winter evenings. Fishing-is a pleasure 
that lasts, not only while you are on brook, river, 
or lake, but has something fresh and delightful to 
offer you every time you care to turn your mind to 
it. We believe a fisherman has more cheerful mo- 
ments than almost anybody else. 


Business 


T seems to us that the only really successful busi- 

ness transaction is that in which both buyer and 
seller are satisfied. It is not a successful deal if the 
seller is conscious he has got the best of the buyer; 
it is not a successful deal if the buyer feels he has 
taken advantage of the seller. You can’t measure 
business success in dollars and cents. Give a dol- 
lar’s worth of value for every dollar you take in. 
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Both Arms of the Service 


VERY BOY must have felt a thrill of pride at 
the news that our Admiral Sims had been ap- 
pointed to the command of the naval forces oper- 
ating in Irish waters. This is the first time in our 


history that an American admiral has held such a 


command. Not only has he under his eye a few 
American destroyers and perhaps a warship or two, 
but he has thousands of British anti-U-boat craft, 
and undoubtedly a number of British battleships 
and cruisers. This appointment demonstrates the 
confidence the Allies have in the quality of Amer- 
icans and of the American naval officer. . . . 
Almost at the same moment General Pershing was 
arriving in Paris, and receiving there, as the fore- 
runner of our mammoth new army, such enthusi- 
astic welcome as no American has ever had before. 
So our Army and our Navy are in the fight. The 
Navy most efficiently, because it was ready. But 
the Army will be ready, and when it is ready we 
fancy we shall have something to say about its 
efficiency. So, we trust, will Hohenzollern, Hinden- 
burg, and Company. 


Contented Folks 


FEW BOYS are considerably happier than 

thousands of others—because they’re contented. 
Maybe one boy’s bicycle isn’t the latest model nor 
the most expensive, but he’s ridden it, and he likes 
it; and he’s willing to argue with anybody that it 
can’t be beaten. That’s being contented. The thing 
he is able to have, the thing he can afford, suits 
him. He wastes no time in being jealous or en- 
vious, though he keeps on plugging to earn and 
deserve better things. It’s a habit, and you can 
grow it just like you are growing potatoes or beans 
(we hope). When you get a thing, make up your 
mind you’d rather have that particular thing than 
any other in existence. 


The Best Textbook 


OIN THE PATRIOTISM CLASS. There is a 

textbook all ready for you, and it’s the pleasant- 
est textbook to study that ever was put in the hands 
of a pupil. Really, you don’t know you're studying 
at all. You think you are reading a mighty fasci- 
nating story. Many of you have read it; some have 
read it several times; all of you should read it at 
least once. It is Edward Everett Hale’s Man With- 
out a Country. 


Birds 


A BIRD in your town is worth two in the next 
“& state. Now is the time to begin building apart- 
ments for their winter use. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


sy INNEY,” says Mark Tidd to me, “the Wicks- 
ville Trumpet is b-b-busted.” 
“Well,” says I, “it’s been cracked for quite a 
spell. It hain’t been tootin’ loud enough to 
notice for a year.” 

“Used to be a g-good newspaper once,” says Mark. 

“Yes—once,” says I, “but not more’n once. That 
hain’t any record. If I’d been gettin’ out a paper fifty- 
two times a year for twenty years I bet I could ’a’ 
made more’n one of those times a good one.” 

Mark looked at me sudden out of his little eyes that 
had to sort of peek up over his fat cheeks. “Binney,” 
says he, “you hain’t as useless as I calc’lated. That’s 
an idea.” 

“Oh,” says I, “is that what it is? I sort of figgered 
maybe it was a notion.” 

Mark turned the whole of him around so he could 
face Plunk Smalley and Tallow Martin, who were 
standing behind him. By rights you ought to have a 
turntable to move Mark around on, like they have for 
locomotives. He’s most as heavy as a locomotive, and 
when he talks, sometimes it sounds like a locomotive 
pulling a load uphill, snorting and puffing—he stutters 
so. 

“Fellows,” says he, “this Binney Jenks is g-g-gettin’ 
so he talks like a minstrel show. Makes reg’lar j-jokes, 
one right after another. Looks I-like he hain’t got time 
to be sensible any more.” 

“But what’s the idea?” says Tallow. 

“Want to talk to my father first,” says Mark. “C-come 
On. 

A while ago Mark’s father didn’t have any money at 
all. He just sat around inventing things and reading 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. First 
he’d invent a little and then he’d read a little, and it 
was a wonder he didn’t get the two mixed up. But 
finally he up and invented a turbine engine, and it made 
such a pile of money for him that he didn’t need to do 
a thing but read Gibbon and carry bushel baskets of 
dollars to the bank every little while. 

Usually when a man goes and gets rich all of a sud- 
den there’s some difference in him. He builds a big 
house and hires a lot of folks to brush his clothes and 
make his beds and cook chicken for him three meals a 
day. But not Mr. Tidd. You wouldn’t ever think he 
had a cent more than he used to. 
He kept his little machine shop in 
the barn and wore overalls mostly— 
when he didn’t get on his Sunday 
suit by mistake. He was as like as 
not to do that very thing, if Mark’s 
mother didn’t keep her eye on him. 
He was a fine kind of a man, but 
he couldn’t remember things. If 
Mrs. Tidd sent him to the grocery 
for a bottle of vanilla he’d like as 
not bring home a bag of onions. As 
far as he’d get with remembering, 
you see, would be that he wanted 
something with a smell to it. 

Mrs. Tidd was fine, too. She 
scolded quite considerable, but that 
was just make-believe. If you'd 
come in sudden and tell her you were 
hungry and wanted a piece of bread + 
and butter, she’d sort of frown and 
say you couldn’t have it and that it 
wasn’t good for boys to be stuffing 
themselves between meals—and then, 
most likely she’d call you back and 
give you a piece of pie. 

Getting rich hadn’t changed her, 
either. Once. she tried keeping a 
hired girl, but it only lasted a week. 
She claimed it was more work fol- 
lowing the girl around and saving what she wasted, 
than it was to do the work itself. 

Well, we hustled up to Mark’s house and went back 
to his father’s shop. Mr. Tidd, in greasy overalls, sat 
right smack in the middle of the floor reading a book 
that looked like it was pretty close to worn out. We 
didn’t have to ask what it was—it was Gibbon. He 
didn’t need to read it, he could have recited it if he’d 
a mind to. * 

“Hello, Pa,” says Mark. } 

Mr. Tidd looked up sort of vague as if he wondered 
who this stranger could be. Then he says, “Howdy, 
Marcus Aurelius. I was hopin’ maybe you'd drop in. 
Young eyes is better’n old ones. Take a sort of a kind 
of a look around to see if you can find a chunk of lead 
—about four. inches square and six inches long. Perty 
hefty it was. Don’t see how I come to mislay it.” 

We looked and looked, and no lead was anywhere to 
be found. But Mark did find a package with two 
pounds of butter in it. 

“What’s the b-b-butter for, Pa?” he asked. 

“Why,” says Mr.. Tidd,; scratching his. head, “why, 


seems to me liké your ma sent me after that butter, _ 


The Name of It Was Tecumseh 
Androcles Spat, 


By 
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Guess I must ’a’ fetched it in and clean forgot it.” 

“Um,” says Mark, and out of the shop he went. In 
two minutes he came back lugging the chunk of lead. 
wee you git it, Marcus Aurelius?” says Mr. 

idd. 

“In the ice b-box,” says Mark. “Soon’s I see that 
b-butter, I knew right off where the lead was. You 
got, the lead same time you did the butter, didn’t you, 
rer. 

“Yes,” says. Mr. Tidd. 

Mark nodded his head like he’d known it all along. 
“Sure,” says he, “and you p-p-put the lead in the ice 
box and fetched the butter out to the shop.” 

“T swan!” says Mr. Tidd. “I calc’late your ma ’ud 
been some s’prised if she started spreadin’ bread, eh?” 
He chuckled and chuckled, and so did we. 

“Pa,” says Mark, when we quit laughing, “there was 
s-s-somethin’ I wanted to talk over with you.” 

“Go ahead,” says Mr. Tidd. 

“T got the idea from Binney,” says Mark. 


“Huh,” says I, “I hain’t had any ideas this week.” » 


“Your b-best ideas,” says Mark, “are the ones you 
don’t know you have.” 

“What’s the idee?” asked Mr. Tidd. 

“I’m thinkin’,” says Mark, “of becomin’ an editor.” 

“Shoo!” says Mr. Tidd. He was surprised, and I 
guess maybe we three boys weren’t surprised too. But 
if you’re around much with Mark Tidd you've got to 
get used to it. He’s always surprising you; it’s a regu- 
lar business with him. 

“What you goin’ to be editor of?” says I. 

“The Wicksville Trumpet—if Pa’s willin’,” says he. 

I grinned. ‘I almost laughed out loud. “Shucks!” 


ays I. 

“T’ll bet he can do it,” says Plunk Smalley. 

Mark didn’t pay any attention to us, but just talked 
to Mr. Tidd. “The paper’s b-b-busted,” says he, stutter- 
ing for all that was in him, “and it’s goin’ to be s-s-sold 
at s-sheriff’s sale. I figger it’ll go cheap. Now, Pa, 
can’t you make out to buy it for us?” Mind how he 
said us. That’s the kind of a fellow he was. If you 
were a friend of his he stuck to you, and whatever he 
started you could be in if you wanted to. 

“Um,” says Mr. Tidd, “a newspaper’s a mighty im- 
portant thing, Marcus Aurelius. I don’t call to mind 
that Gibbon mentions any of ’em in this book, but 
they’re important jest the same. Figger you could 
make out to run it so’s not to do any harm?” 

“Yes, Pa,” says Mark. 

“T’'ll talk it over with your ma,” says Mr. Tidd. That 
was always the way with him. He had to talk over 
with Mrs. Tidd every last thing he did, if it wasn’t 
anything more important than digging worms to go 
fishing. Yes, sir, he’d ask her what corner of the gar- 
den she thought was most likely for 
worms, and .she’d tell him, and no- 
body could get him to dig anywheres 
else, either. 

We all went traipsing into the 
kitchen where Mrs. Tidd was baking 
a batch of fried cakes. 

“Git right out of here,” she says. 
“I’m busy. Won’t have you under- 
foot. Git right out.” 

“No, Ma,” says Mr. Tidd, “we 
wasn’t after fried cakes—though one 
wouldn’t go bad at this minute. We 
want to talk newspaper.” 

“Go talk it to somebody else,” says 
Mrs. Tidd. “What about news- 
papers?” 

Now wasn’t that just like her? 
First tell us to talk to somebody else 
and then ask about it in the same 
breath. 

“Marcus Aurelius Fortunatus Tidd, 
you keep your hands off’n them 
fried cakes,” she said sharp-like. 

“Why,” says Mr. Tidd, “Marcus 
Aurelius wants I should buy the 
Wicksville Trumpet for him and the 
boys.” 

“Nonsense,” says Mrs. Tidd with 
a sniff—handing two crisp, brown 
fried cakes to each of us. “Nonsense!” 

“Ma,” says Mark, “it’s goin’ -to be s-s-sold by the 
sheriff. Then there won’t be any more paper here. 
How’ll you eve? git along without the p-p-p-personals 
to read?” 

“Nonsense!” says Mrs. Tidd again. 

“We can b-buy it dirt cheap,” says Mark, “and we 
can run it and m-make money while we’re doin’ it and 
sell out after a while and m-make a profit.” 

“What you’d make,” says Mrs. Tidd, “would be mon- 
keys of yourselves. No use arguin’ with me. You 
can’t do it.” She turned her back and dropped some 
more cakes into the grease. “How much you calc’late 
it’ll cost?” says she. 

“Two-three h-hundred dollars,” says Mark. - 

“Jest be throwin’ it away,” says Mrs. Tidd. “Now 
clear out. I don’t want to hear another word about it.” 

We turned and went out. Before we were off the 
back stoop she came to the door. “You go to Lawyer 
Jones,” says she, “and have him do the buyin’. Hain’t 
one wot you fit to dicker for a cent’s worth of dried 
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pretty well, and so did we, 
but this time I thought she 
meant what she said. 

We all hurried down to 
Lawyer Jones’ office and told 
him about it. He acted like 
he thought Mr. Tidd was crazy, and he said it was an 
outrage to put the control of a molder of public opinion 
—that’s what he called a newspaper—into the hands of 
harum-scarum boys. But all the same he chuckled a 
little and says he figured Wicksville was in for stirring 
times and he was glad he was alive to watch what was 
going to happen. 

“Tidd,” said Lawyer Jones when we were through 
talking about the paper, “did you know Henry Wiggles- 
worth died last night?” 

“No,” says Mr. Tidd, looking as if he didn’t quite 
know who Henry Wigglesworth was. But we boys 
knew. Mr. Wigglesworth was most as rich as Mr. 
Tidd, so folks said. He owned a great big farm— 
hundreds of acres of it—just outside of town, and he 
was one.of the directors of the bank and of the electric 
light company. Altogether folks believed he must have 
pretty close to a quarter of a million dollars, and that’s 
a heap, I can tell you. 

Everybody knew Mr. Wigglesworth, but not many 
were acquainted with him. What I mean by acquainted 
is what we call so in Wicksville. It means you stop to 
talk with him and drop in at his house and stay to din- 
ner if you want to and go to help when his horse gets 
sick and ask him to come help if you get in some kind 
of a pickle. That’s being acquainted. Well, nobody I 
know of was that way with Mr. Wigglesworth. I don’t 
know as I ever heard of a man that had been inside 
Mr. Wigglesworth’s big house, or that had had Mr. 
Wigglesworth in his house. 

He wasn’t exactly mean. No, he wasn’t that. He 
was just big, stern-looking, and dignified, and acted like 
he wanted folks to let him alone.. Mark said to me one 
day that he acted like he was always sorry about some- 
thing, but I don’t see what made Mark think so. Any- 
how, folks were afraid of him and let him alone, which, 
probably, was just what he wanted. But he was talked 
about considerable, you can bet. 

The way he lived all alone with-just one man that 
did his cooking and helped take care of the big house, 
made folks talk, because it was queer. Come.to think 
about it, everything about that house of Mr. Wiggles- 
worth’s was queer. Sort of spooky, I’d call it. 

And now he was dead. 

“Yes, sir,” said Lawyer Jones, “he’s dead and gone. 
I was called up there before daylight, Tidd, and what 
d’you suppose | found in the house?” 

“Wa-al,” says Mr. Tidd, “I dunno’s I’d be prepared 
to state.” 

“A boy,” says Lawyer Jones, and looked at us with 
the kind of expression a man wears when he expects 
he’s going to startle you. And he did it all right. 

“A b-boy!” says Mark Tidd. 

“A boy,” says Lawyer Jones again. “About fifteen, 
I calc’late he is.” 

“Who is he?” says Mark. 

“That,” says Lawyer Jones, “is what I’d give ten 
dollars to find out.” 

“Didn’t you ask him?” says Tallow. 

“He didn’t know himself,” says Lawyer Jones. 

“Shucks!” says I, not meaning to be disrespectful. 

“It’s the truth,” says Lawyer Jones. “Didn’t know 
who he was nor why he was in Henry Wigglesworth’s 
house, Says-his first name is Rock and that he didn’t 
ever have a last name. Just Rock. Says a man named 
Peterkin brought him here four days ago and left him. 
Says Wigglesworth never spoke to him, but just come 
sneakin’ in one night after the kid was in bed and, with 
a lamp in his hand, looked down at him. The boy 
pretended he was asleep, he says. That’s all there 
is to it, and I wish I had an idee what it all means.” 

I looked at Mark Tidd. His little eyes were twink- 
ling the way they do when he’s all wrought up and in- 
terested, and his lips were pressed together so they 
looked kind of white. You could see he was most eaten 
up with curiosity. But he didn’t ask any -questions, 

In a few minutes we went out and walked back to 
Mr. Tidd’s shop, where we all sat down to talk things 
over. 

“R-reg’lar mystery,” says Mark. 

“Can’t make no head or tail to it,” says Tallow. 

And that’s what Wicksville in general decided—that 
they couldn’t make head nor tail of it. It gave every- 
body in town something to talk about and figure over. 

When the Man with the Black Gloves came to town 
and Henry Wigglesworth’s will was found, folks puz- 
zled more than ever. 

But we boys had other fish to fry—except Mark. I 
guess he had the Wigglesworth mystery more in his 
mind than he did the Wicksville Trumpet. But after 
the next morning he had to think more about the Trum- 
pet, for Lawyer Jones bid it in for us at the sheriff’s 
sale, at the cost of three hundred and thirty-two dollars 
—and Mark Tidd was a real, live, untamed editor. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


R. TIDD went along with us when we took posses- 
sion of the Wicksville Trumpet. He headed 
straight for the room where the machinery was, Gib- 
‘bon’s Decline and Fall sticking out of his pocket. 
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Whichever interested him first would have him for the 
morning—so Mark began to talk printing press right 
off. Mr. Tidd went and looked it over and sniffed in 
a gentle sort of way. 

It wasn’t much of a press, I expect. You worked it 
with a big crank, like turning a coffee grinder. We 
boys had seen it done lots of times for we'd hung 
around the printing office more or less, and sometimes 
we'd helped fold papers and such things. So we had 
some experience. Some was about all we had though. 
We knew as much about running a newspaper as a 
man that’s picked a sliver out of his finger knows about 
surgery. 

Mr. Tidd shucked off his coat and started prodding 
around in the insides of the press. Mark motioned to 
us and we sneaked out into the office. 

“Now,” says Mark, “we c-c-commence, I’m editor and 
you f-fellows are everything else.” 

“What else is there?” says I. “I want to pick out 
a good job.” , 

“You can be assistant b-business manager,” says 
Mark. 

“Assistant?” says I. ‘“Who’s the real thing?” 

“Me,” says Mark. 

“Huh!” says I. 

“You're a reporter, too,” says he. “You and Plunk 
and T-Tallow.” 

“What’s my job?” says Tallow. 

“You're a-a-assistant foreman of the pressroom,” 
says Mark. 

“Huh! Who’s foreman?” 

“Me,” says Mark. 

“What job have you got that I can be assistant to?” 
says Plunk. 

“You're assistant circulation manager,” says he. 

“All we got to do is be those things you've said, and 
reporters beside?” says I. 

“That, and hustle for ads, and help run the press, and 


fold papers, and learn to set type, and clean up, and 


help 1-l-lick folks that come in to I-lick the editor, and 
run the job press, and collect money, and get subscrib- 
ers, and d-d-drum up printin’ jobs. When you hain’t 
got anythin’ else to d-do, you can be I-lookin’ for 
news.” 

“Too much loafin’ about this to suit me,” says Tallow. 

“Say,” says Plunk, “how does a newspaper make 
money, anyhow?” 

“It d-don’t,” says Mark. “Anyhow old Rogers always 
said so; but it t-tries to make money by gettin’ folks 
to subscribe, and by havin’ f-folks advertise, and by 
doin’ printin’ jobs—like tickets for the Congregational 
Young Ladies’ Auxiliary Annual Chicken Pie Supper.” 

“How many subscribers did the Trumpet have when 
it busted?” says I. 

“Hundred and t-twenty-six,” says Mark. “And lis- 
ee this, you f-fellows, we’ve got to have a thou- 
sand.” 

“Huh!” says I. “You'll have to git a few dozen 
fam’lies to move in first.” 

“Yes,” says Plunk, “and about that typesettin’—who’s 
goin’ to teach it to us?” . 

Mark scratched his head at that. Who was going to 
teach us how to do it? But that was a worry that 
didn’t last long. We found a bridge to cross that 
difficulty and the name of it was Tecumseh Androcles 
Spat. He came in through the door that very: minute. 

He looked like Abraham Lincoln. Tall he was, and 
seen and he had one of those old flat-brimmed silk 

ats. 

He looked at us a moment and then says: 

“Do I find myself standing in the editorial sanctum of 
one of those bulwarks of liberty and free speech—the 
local newspaper ?” 

“Right on the edge of it,” says Mark. 

“Where, then, may I ask, is that great and good 
man, the editor?” 

Mark sort of puffed out his chest and looked im- 
portant. 

“I am the editor,” says he. 

The tall man looked sort of taken back, but just the 
same he took off his hat with a sweep. 

“I greet you, sir,” he said. “You see before you no 

less a person than Tecumseh 

Androcles Spat. From my 

earliest youth the smell of 

printer’s ink has been in my 

nose. My services have been 

sought, obtained and finally 

dispensed with in no less than 

one hundred and sev- 

enty-four printing es- 

tablishments. I desire 

a to round out the num- 

. ber and make it a full 

century and_ three- 

quarters. Therefore 

I apply to you for 
employment.” 
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“Can you set type?” says Mark, beginning to look 
cheerful. : 

“Stick type? Can Tecumseh Androcles Spat stick 
type? My young friend, my first tooth was cut on a 
quoin; I learned my letters at the case; at the imma- 
ture age of seven—an infant prodigy, with all modesty 
I say it—I could set the most complicated display. 
To-day, in my maturity, you perceive me unrivalled in 
my profession. I am the Compleat Printer.” 

“You can have a j-job,” says Mark, “but I dunno 
if you'll ever get your wages.” 

“No matter, no matter. I am accustomed to that. 
Give me but a corner to slumber in, food for my 
stomach, tobacco for my pipe, and my soul is at peace.” 

“You're hired,” says Mark. 

“He talks like he was a lot educated,” says Plunk. 

Tecumseh Androcles overheard him. “Educated? 
Ah, indeed. Have I not in my day set type for every 
page of Goober’s Grammar, Mill’s Spelling Book, to 
say nothing of histories, philosophies, dictionaries. But 
most important of all, almanacs. Young gentlemen, I 
have set no less than ten almanacs from beginning to 
end. What university, I ask you, can equip you with 
the facts contained in a family almanac?” 

“You'll n-n-need all you know around here,” Mark 
says with a grin. “We just bought this p-paper at 
sheriff's sale, and we’ve got the whole business to 
learn.” : 

“Good! Splendid! You're in luck. Tecumseh An- 
drocles Spat is the man to teach you. Where’ll I be- 
gin! 

“You might go out in the shop and 1-look around. 
Sort of get the lay of the land,” says Mark. 

He hung his silk hat on a hook and, in the most 
pompous, dignified way you ever saw, he stalked out 
into the pressroom. 

“Now for b-business,” says Mark. * “First thing’s to 
get some s-subscribers.' Folks’ll take the Trumpet if 
they know it’s goin’ to amount to s-somethin’. We've 
got to tell ’em.” 

“How?” says I. 

“By talkin’ it, singin’ it, w-whistlin’ it, and p-playin’ 
it on your mouth organ,” says Mark with a grin. “Also 
by printin’ it. We'll get out some handbills—and some 
bigger bills to stick on fences and things. I’ll get up 
the bills. While I’m doin’ it you fellows go out and 
see what you can l-learn from Tecumseh Androcles.” 

So Mark sat down to his desk and got a pencil and 
commenced scratching his head. The rest of us went 
out into the other room—and there was Mr. Tidd and 
Tecumseh Androcles in a regular old argument. Both 
of them had forgot all about working. 

“*Tain’t so,” Mr. Tidd said, as loud and excited as 
he was capable of. “There hain’t no book got more 
solid and useful knowledge in it than Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. It’s better’n the whole 
kit and bundle of the rest of the books in the nation.” 

“My friend,” said Tecumseh, “your view is narrow, 
not to say biased. I have read the volumes you praise. 
Without doubt there is merit in them. Oh, without 
doubt. But as compared to that marvelous book, Izaak 
Walton’s Compleat Angler, it is the flickering of a 
match to the shining of the noonday sun.” 

“Angler,” says Mr. Tidd, disgusted as could be. 

“Yes, Angler,” says Tecumseh. 

“Huh!” says Mr. Tidd. 

“Do not snort at Izaak Walton,” roared Tecumseh. 
“I will not stand by to see it done.” 

“Then don’t go belittlin’ Gibbon,” says Mr. Tidd. 

“Have you read The Compleat Angler?” shouted 
Tecumseh. 

“No,” says Mr. Tidd, more warlike than I thought 
he had it in him to be, “nor I hain’t read The Compleat 
Ily-catcher, nor The Compleat Cold-catcher, nor—” 

“Sir!” yelled Tecumseh, reaching as if to take off 
his coat and finding he had taken it off. It surprised 
him, I guess, but he got over it and shook his fist under 
Mr. Tidd’s nose. He quit talking educated and careful, 
too—just for that minute. 

“Your Gibbon wasn’t nothin’ but a flea on Walton’s 
collar,” says he. 

It looked like there was going to be a regular rumpus, 
so I sort of stepped up and says: 

“How’s the printin’ press gettin’ along, Mr. Tidd?” 

“Eh?” says he. “Printin’ press. What printin’ press?” 

“This one,” says I. 

“Um,” says he, rubbing his chin. “Calc’late I plum 
forgot it. What’s matter with it, Binney?” 

“You was goin’ to find out,” says I. 

“So I was. . . . So I was,” says he. 

“And you,” says I to Tecumseh Androcles, “you quit 
botherin’ him. He’s busy. See if it hain’t catchin’.” 

Well, sir, you should have seen Tecumseh go to work. 
He could work, too, and knew just what he was doing. 
He set every one of us doing something, and it didn’t 
seem like ten minutes, though it must have been an 
hour or so, when Mark came out with some paper in 
his hand. 
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“Here’s the handbill,” says he. “Tecumseh Androcles, 
can you s-s-set this up so’s it'll look strikin’?”  - 

“Give it to me, young man, and you shall see. Ah, 
you shall see.” 

So Tecumseh went to work and in no time had the 
thing set up. He fixed it so it would go on the job 
press and then we began printing it. Just let te tell 
you it was a jim dandy. This is how it went: 


THE WICKSVILLE TRUMPET 
IS GOING TO TOOT! 
New Editor, New Management, 
New Policy, New Everything. 
FIRST TOOT THURSDAY | 

Mark Tidd and Company will give 
this town a paper that will make the 
state jealous. © 

$1.50 a year. 

If there’s anything you want to 
know, look in the Trumpet for it. It'll 
be there. 

Don’t crowd, don’t push. But hand 
in your subscription early.. If you miss 
the first toot, you'll never forgive 
yourself, 

SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE! 
SUBSCRIBE! 


By that time it was noon. 
one to notice it. 

“Tt is my custom,” said he, “to eat at this time. As 
I understand it, you are to supply me with nourish- 
ment.” 

“That was the b-bargain,” says Mark. “Come on.” 

He went out with Tecumseh, and the rest of us fol- 
lowed. We knew he didn’t have any money to buy a 
meal with, because he’d spent his last cent the day 
before, and we wondered what he was up to. He went 
straight to the Acme Restaurant. 

“Where’s the boss?” he says to the girl at the counter. 

“Kitchen,” says she. 

“Call him out,” says he. 

“Call him yourself,” says she; “your voice is as strong 
as mine.” 

So Mark yelled, and in a minute out came Mr. 
Schmidt, waddling like an old duck. 

“Vat iss?” says he. 

“I want to b-board this gentleman here,” says Mark, 
pointing to Tecumseh. 

“Yass,” says Mr. Schmidt. 

“But I hain’t got any m-money.” 

“Den you don’t got any board,” says Mr. Schmidt. 

“But I’ve g-got a business p-proposition to make 

ou. 

“Make it quick; pie iss in dat stove,” says Mr. 
Schmidt. . 

“We own the newspaper,” says Mark. “It’s going to 
be the g-greatest newspaper in the State. Everybody’s 
goin’ to read it. You’re goin’ to r-r-read it. Now, I 
want to make money for you.” 

“Why?” says Mr. Schmidt. 

“Because,” says Mark, “I like the way your p-pies 
smell.” Then he went ahead quick telling the old fellow 
how much more money he would make if he advertised 
in the Trumpet and told folks about his pies and his 
meats and what he was going to serve for meals. Once 
or twice Mr. Schmidt tried to interrupt, but Mark never 
gave him a chance. He ended up: “Now, Mr. Schmidt, 
you board Tecumseh Androcles and give him three good 
meals a day, and we'll advertise your place sé every 
f-f-farmer that comes to town will want to eat here. 
I’ll write the ads m-myself. I wouldn’t do that for 
everybody. We'll give you a full column every 
w-w-week.” 

“I don’t—” began Mr. Schmidt, but Mark was at him 
again, and pretty soon Mr. Schmidt waved his hands 
in the air and says: “Stop! Vill you stop? Eh? Pies 
I haff in dat oven. Dey schpoil. I advertise. Sure. 
I do anyt’ing, if you go away. T’ree meal a day. You 
advertise a column in your paper. Iss dat it?” 

“Yes,” says Mark, and waved Tecumseh to a seat at 
a table. “Be sure you eat a c-c-column’s worth every 
week,” says he and grinned at us. 

That was our first stroke of business. I guess it was 
a good bargain. Once I saw Tecumseh eating, and I 
guess we didn’t get much the worst of it, No, I guess 
Mark Tidd didn’t get beaten very bad on that bargain. 

We went outside and started for home. At the cor- 
ner we nearly bumped into a stranger. 

He was a small man with the blackest 
eyes you ever saw, and he scowled at 
us as if we hadn’t any right to be alive. 
One funny thing about him was that he 
had on black kid gloves. 
“I don’t I-like that man’s looks,” says 


Tecumseh was the first 
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“The Will,” Says Lawyer Jones, “Is Hid and Nobody Can Find It.” 
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Mark, turning to stare after him. “Wouldn’t trust him 
with a red hot stove, ‘cause maybe his hands would be 
made of asbestos.” 

“He did look mean,” says I. “Wonder who he was.” 

“Dunno,” says Mark, “and don’t want to.” 

But he was mistaken about that. Before long Mark 
Tidd did want to know who he was, and wanted to 
know, it worse than he had ever wanted to: know. any- 
thing in his life. 

And that’s how he saw the Man with the Black 
Gloves for the first time. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


“"T’HE T-TROUBLE with this business,” says Mark 
when we were back in the office, “is that we 
haven’t m-much workin’ capital.” 

“What’s workin’ capital?” Plunk wanted to know. 

“It’s money you have to keep your b-buSiness run- 
nin’. Right now we have to buy ink and p-paper and 
things. We aren’t t-takin’ in enough money to do it 
arid to pay rent and such like. All we’ve got is f-fifty 
dollars, and that’s got to do. Ma says so. She says 
Dad can t-throw away that much money, but not an- 
other cent, and if we can’t make this p-p-paper pay on 
what we’ve got, why we can just up and b-bust.” 
oe says I, “I guess we better get a wiggle on us 
then.” 

“C-can’t get many subscribers before the f-first paper 
comes out, but we'll print f-f-five hundred of ’em any- 
how. Costs money, but we got to do it.” 

“How’'ll you get rid of °em?” Tallow wanted to know. 

“Sell ’em,” says Mark, sharp-like. “We'll each take 
a bundle and sell em on the s-s-street like’ in cities. 
Get more money out of.’em, too. Subscribers get 
f-f-fifty-two copies for a dollar and a half. We'll sell 
*em for four cents—and folks "Il buy ’em, too. ‘Won't 
come down with a year’s subscription right off, but 
they'll dig up f-f-four cents ; 
just. so’s they can make fun 
of what we’re doin’.” 

“Got to have some news | 
for the paper,” I says. 

“Yes,” says Mark. “We've 
got a start. There’s the story 
about Henry Wigglesworth 
being dead, and about that 
boy. Probably the will will 
be r-read this week, too. But 
we've got to go after I-little 
things for _ p-p-personal 
items.” 

“How d’ye know when a 
thing’s news?” says Plunk. 

“Well,” says Mark, “every- 
thing’s news in Wicksville. 
But some things is better 
news than others, and we can 
write m-m-more about ’em. 
Now, s’pose Sam Wilkins 
hammers his finger with a 
h-hammer. Bein’s it’s nobody 
but Sam, we'd just write a 
little piece somethin’ like 
this: ‘Sam Wilkins up and 
banged his thumb with a 
hammer, Thursday afternoon. 
The doctor says Sam’ll re- 
cover.’ 

“But if Sam’s brother was 
one of the selectmen, we'd 
say: ‘Samuel Wilkins, 
brother of our well-known 
and highly-esteemed _ select- 
man, Hiram P. Wilkins, pain- 
fully injured himself Thurs- 
day while working on his 
brother’s hencoop. The 
selectman examined the in- 
jured thumb and gave it as 


his opinion that Samuel would be able to go to work © 


again before the summer was over. Much regret has 
been expressed over the h-happening, because it delays 
the completion of the selectman’s splendid new hen- 
house, which is one any village may be proud of.’ See? 
Th-that’s the idee. If Sam’s brother was President of 
the United States we’d write a Whole column about it, 
and try to p-p-print a picture of the hurt th-thumb.” 

“T see,” says I. 

“Me, too,” says the other fellows. __ 

Just then Mr. Greening, of the Big Corner Store, 
came in. 

“Howdy, boys,” says he. 

“Howdy,” says we. 

“In shape'to print some handbills?” 

“You b-bet,” says Mark. “Reg’lar size?” 

Ves,” 

“How many?” 

“Five hundred. How much?” _ ; 

Right off, without so much as waiting to wink, Mark 
told him. 

“All right. Can I have ’em to-morrow sure?” 

“Yes, sir. G-gettin’ out jobs on time is our s-s-spe- 
cialty, Promptness and quality,” says Mark, “is the 
watchword of this office.” 

“Fine. Do a good job on these, and I’ll have more 
for you every week.” 

“M-much obleeged,” says Mark. 

When Mr. Greening was gone I says to Mark, “How 
in the world did you know how much to charge him? 
Bet you got it wrong.” 

“You d-d-do, eh?” says Mark, with a twinkle in his 
little eyes. “Well if I did, Binney, it hain’t wrong on 
the losin’ side for us. No, siree! I’ve -b-been goin’ 
over the books the last owner of this p-p-paper left 
here, to find out how much he charged for j-j-jobs, and 
what j-jobs was likely to come in. Mr. Greening’s was 
one of ’em. So when he came, I just charged him what 
the other fellow would have charged—and added t-t-ten 
per cent to make sure we wouldn't I-lose anything.” 
- He looked proud and pleased with himself like he 
always does when he does something that’s pretty good. 
It was pretty good, too. You've got to take off your 
hat to Mark, when it comes to making money. He’s 
a regular schemer, but for all that, he’s fair. Nobody 
—at least no other kid in Wicksville—would have 
thought of getting at prices the way Mark did. 
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“The other owner of the p-p-paper didn’t make 
money,” says Mark. “That’s why I added ten per cent. 
If we f-f-find that isn’t enough, we'll add more, and 
we'll get it, too, ’cause we’re goin’ to turn out first-class 
work, and turn it out just when we p-p-promise to. 
Folks don’t mind a few cents extry if they get quality 
and promptness.” 

Tecumseh Androcles Spat came in from the compos- 
ing room just then, shaking his head from side to side 
and looking as doleful as a gander on a rainy day. 

“Mr. Editor,” said he, “my talents are lying idle. It 
should not be so. At this moment I should be dazzling 
the inhabitants of this village with typographical dis- 
plays such as their eyes have never feasted on. Yet 
no copy hangs on the hook.” 

“In just one s-s-second there'll be some hangin’ 
there,” said Mark, and he reached out and stuck the 
paper Mr. Greening had given him on the hook where 
stuff is put that the man in the composing room is to 
set 1n. type. 

Tecumseh Androcles stared at it, cocked his head on 
one side, wrinkled his nose, and then began making 
funny motions: in the air with one hand, like he was 
drawing lines and making dots and flourishes. 

“Good!” says he in a minute. “The thing is done. 
Tecumseh Androcles Spat sees the completed handbill 
in his mind’s eye—and it is beautiful.” 

“M-make it beautiful,” says Mark, “but also make it 
quick !” 

“Young sir,” says Tecumseh, “no compositor between 
the broad Atlantic and the boundless Pacific can vie 
with me in speed. I shall show you.” 

And he. dodged out into the composing room so 
quickly his head seemed to snap like the snapper on 
the end of a horsewhip. 

“I’m afraid,” says Mark, “that Tecumseh’s bothered 
with what some folks call artistic t-t-temperament. [ 
don’t know what it is exactly, but it’s hard to m-man- 
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“Him the Editor!’ Says Mr. Spragz. “Oh, My Goodness!” 
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“You'll manage it all right,” says Tallow. “I'll bet 
you could drive two artistic temperaments in a team.” 

“T’d hate to try,” says Mark, but you could see he 
was tickled. 

He always likes to be appreciated—and so do the 
rest of us, I guess. 

“Now,” says he, “Plunk and Tallow, scatter and 
hunt up news. Don’t miss anythin’, F-f-fetch in every- 
thing you get to hear, and we'll use all we can that’s 
really n-news. Now git—and don’t loaf.” 

“Huh,” says Plunk, “guess we hain’t any more apt to 
loaf than you are.” 

“Reporters always try to loaf,” says Mark. “I read 
it in a book.” 

Then he turned to me and says: “Binney, you and I 
will go get an interview. I'll s-s-show you how it's 
done, then you'll be able to get ’em alone after this.” 

“Who showed you how?” says I, a little put out that 
he should think he was so all-fired smart. “I never 
heard of many newspapers you worked on.” 

“If you was to p-p-put all the things you’ve heard 
of in one pile and all the things you haven’t heard of 
in another,” says he, with a twinkle in his little eyes, 
“which pile would you r-r-rather carry?” 

I laughed right out. There wasn’t much use for a 
‘fellow to try to get ahead of Mark Tidd, or to try to 
say anything smart to him. Generally the fellow that 
boa es ane he'd picked up something that wasn’t quite 
so hot: 

“All right,” says I, “who’s our victim?” 

“Lawyer Jones,” says he. 

“Lead on,” says I, like the hero in a book. 

We went mogging up to Lawyer Jones’ and knocked 
on his office door. 

“Come in,” says he, gruff-like and sort of savage. 

Mark nudged me and grinned. “He t-t-talks like that 
to make folks think he’s important,” says he. 

“He has good luck,” says I, sort of wishing we 
hadn’t come, for it began to look like a lot of cheek 
for a couple of kids to be going up to a real lawyer’s 
office to ask him questions about his business. But 
Mark waded right in. 

“Afternoon, Mr. Jones,” says he. 

“Umph! Huh!” says Lawyer Jones, rearing back in 
his. chair. “What can | do for you? Haven't got in 
jail at last, have you? Eh? Been expectin’ it for 
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years. Well, I'll do my best to get you out again.” 
He sort of grinned at this. 

“No,” says Mark, “we hain’t in j-j-jail yet. Never 
can tell though. We come r-representin’ the Wicks- 
ville Trumpet, to get news.” 

Lawyer Jones pretended to look under his desk and 
all around. Then he turned and says, “Don’t see any 
layin’ around here. What color is it?” 

“Green,” says Mark, and both him and Lawyer Jones 
laughed, though I didn’t see much of any joke. 

‘It’s about the Wigglesworth will,” says Mark. 
“When's it to be read?” 

“Mark,” says Lawyer Jones, “I’d give you ten dollars 
if you could tell me.” 

“What's that?” says Mark. 

“The will,” says Lawyer Jones, impressive as a Fourth 
of July orator, “is hid, and nobody can find it.” 

“Hid!” says Mark, his eyes beginning to twinkle with 
excitement. 
right ear like he always does when he’s interested or 
puzzled. “How d’you know it’s hid? How d’you know 
there is any will?” 

“Wigglesworth left a letter sayin’ so, 
Jones. 


” 


says Mr. 
| 


He started in to tug at the lobe of his 


“Um,” says Mark, sitting down sudden. “’Tain’t in) 


the bank?” 

“No.” 

“Hid,” says Mark. “D-d-don’t that beat all?” 

“It does—it surely does.” 

“Henry Wigglesworth wasn’t the s-s-sort of man to 
go hidin’ wills just for fun,” says Mark. 

“No,” says the lawyer. 

“And he wasn’t crazy.” 

“No more’n J am.” 

“He left word sayin’ there was a w-w-will?” 

“Yes, and that it was hid, too.” 

“Then,” says Mark, almost pulling his ear out by 
the roots, “there’s somethin’ m-mighty int’restin’ about 

this. He wouldn’t ’a’ hid that 
will without good reason. 
Would he? No, siree. : 
Leave a note sayin’ it was 
h-hid?” 

“Ves,” 

“Can I see it?” 

“Dunno’s there’s any 
harm,” says the lawyer, “but 
you hain’t to print it. When 
you read it you'll see why. 
And you hain’t to say any- 
thing about it.” 

It seemed kind of funny 
that a real lawyer would 
trust a kid like Mark and 
treat him just like a man, but 
folks were that way with him. 
Somehow he could get people 
to tell him things they 
wouldn’t tell to the minister. 

“We won't m-m-mention it 
till the r-right time comes,” 
says Mark, and Lawyer Jones 
nods his head like he under- 
stood, which was considerable 
more than I did. 

“Here she is,” says he, go- 
ing to his safe and bringing 
out a bundle of papers from 
which he took a sheet of 


kind of a message, too.” 

Mark took it and read out 
loud. 

“Dear Jones,” it says, “I’ve 
made a will, and it is a 
sound, legal will. For rea- 
sons, I’ve put it where it is 
safe. Any man who could 
find a pussy cat, would be 
able to find it, providing he 
could walk twenty-two times as far as the cat’s tail 


was long. Or if he knew which way the sun travels. 


Don’t think Henry Wigglesworth has lost his mind just 
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; 


; 
; 


ordinary letter paper. “Funny 


because he happens to want to be as wise as a squirrel. © 


I trust you, Jones. See to it nobody forces you to pro- 


bate my estate until this will is found, and then have it | 
At the end he had signed his 


carried out exactly.” 
name. 

“Huh!” says I, “sounds like he was a bit wobbly in 
the head.” 

Lawyer Jones shook his head. “Not a bit,” says he. 
“He was as sound and as sane as any man in Wicks- 
ville. I'd take my oath to that.” 

“What does he mean by writing such a rigmarole 
about pussy cats and squirrels, then?” says I 

“T can’t make out,” says he, shaking his head. 
the queerest thing I ever heard of.” 

“Um,” says Mark, “maybe so. But I g-guess there 
ain’t anythin’ queer about it. Mr. Jones, if you made 
a will and was afraid s-s-somebody ‘d try to get it 
right after you was d-dead and d-destroy it, what would 
you do?” My goodness but he sputtered and stuttered ! 

“{ don’t know,” says the lawyer. : 

“You'd hide it,” says Mark, “but you'd hide it so as 
the folks you wanted to. find it would find it, wouldn't 
you! 

“Why, maybe.” 

“And you'd f-f-fix it so’s they’d be sure to f-find it.” 

“T guess likely.” 


“It’s 


“That,” says Mark, “is what I f-f-figger Mr. Wig- © 


glesworth’s done.” 

“What you mean?” says the lawyer. 

“He wanted you to f-find it, didn’t he?” 

*Veg”” 
says Mark, looking tickled to death with 
himself, “he’s told you how.” 

Lawyer Jones shook his head. 
his will to me.” 

Mark grinned, superior-like. 
hain’t realized it yet. Yes, sir, he’s told you right in 
this note. That’s why the note’s sort of crazy. That 
note says where the w-w-will’s hid!” 

Lawyer Jones reached for the note and read it again; 
then he shook his head. “Don’t see any directions,” 
he says. 

“N-neither do I,” says Mark, “but they’re there. What 
we've got to do is pepepuzzle (Continued on page 28) 
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“He’s told you, but you 
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THE DEVILFISHERMAN 


ITH PAINT BOXES in 

hand, Vedder Crandall and 

Dick Hallam turned into the 

vivid sunshine along the 
Zatere, the southwestern water front 
of Venice. The broad stone flagged 
fondamenta was crowded with girls in 
mantillas, bronzed fishermen with 
greasy, jet black hair, and a score of 
omnipresent Italian beggars, warming 
their thin-blooded bodies in the spring 
sunshine. 

Crandall paused with an impulse to 
sketch the scene, but Hallam hurried 
him along. 

“Mush on there! We've got just 
fifteen minutes to get aboard the 
Maria Teresa, and we've got to find 
her yet.” 

Vedder nodded, and, to cover ground 
more quickly, they separated, one go- 
ing up, and the other down the wharf. 
Hallam had traversed hardly a square 
when he caught the name Maria 
Teresa on the prow of one of the 
smacks. He paused in relief and 
started to run back for his friend, 
when he observed a slender, bronzed 
youth on the Teresa’s deck, that 
caused him to pause in midturn and 
stare curiously. During a half min- 
ute’s inspection, a queer change came 
over the American’s face. He scru- 
tinized the youth, then looked down 
at the vessel’s prow, then back at the 
face again. When he finally turned, 
his hurry had for some reason left 
him, and he moved moodily back down 
the wharf. Within a hundred yards, 
he met the short painter coming back. 

“What luck?” called Crandall 
briskly. 

“She’s up there,” he tossed his head, 
“about six vessels up.” 

“Let’s move”— Crandall snapped out 
his watch. “We'll have to hurry.” 

“No rush; nothing in Italy is ever 
on time. “Say—” Hallam looked 
queerly down on his friend, “that 
chap’s aboard.” : 

The shorter youth did not compre- 
hend. “That—what chap?” . ; 

“The one we were—er—talking to in the cafe, on the 
Piazza.” 

His companion stopped dead still. “No!” 

Hallam nodded. 

“Why there was not one chance in a thousand that 
we'd ever see that fellow again.” 

“There’s no use going into the mathematics of the 
question,” observed Hallam dryly. “I told you not to 
raise a kick—” 

“Come, come; yes you did. Why, you are the one 
that said it made you sick to look at his little boiled 
devilfish, when you were trying to eat.” 

“Yes, but you called the garzone, and had him or- 
dered off: That’s what made him so raw.” 

“Well, wasn’t it for you?” demanded Crandall, hotly. 
“Talk about gratitude—I run all sorts of risks trying 
to make you comfortable, and I draw my pay in 
abuse.” 

Hallam made no reply to this, but said, after a mo- 
ment, “It’s queer to me that the waiters would be al- 
lowed to order a man off like that, just for eating 
what he’s paid for.” 

“Oh, it’s business,” declared Crandall, bluntly. “The 
cafes on the Piazza are high class, fixed up for tourist 
trade. They can’t afford to lose trade by allowing a 
poverino to come in and eat boiled devilfish all over 
the place.” 

“Well, if I’d known we were going to meet him 
again . . .” Hallam broke off and added discon- 
nectedly, “They say they’re such cats for revenge—all 
brunette races are.” 

“That’s all tommyrot. Come ahead, we haven’t done 
anything to the chap.” 

“Yes, but what he'll do tous . . .” 

“Til bet he treats us courteously.” Crandall was 
moving on. 

“Oh yes, sure, he’ll treat you courteously until . 

did you ever read The Cask of Amontillado?” 

“Aw, quit your chaff and come on. What if one of 
the fishermen is a bit off at us? That’s not going to 
stop me when I have a permit from the owner in my 
pocket.” 

Crandall squared his shoulders and proceeded down 
the fondamenta, and Hallam followed. 


HEN CRANDALL HAILED the boatmen from 

the dock, both the Americans were glad that the 
object of their conversation had vanished. The crew 
of the Maria Teresa was just hoisting a great parti- 
colored sail. Several of the fishermen looked up in 
surprise at the well-groomed Americans, who used such 
execrable Italian. 

“Here, Minelli,” called a square, copper-colored fel- 
low with a curling black mustache, “you have passen- 
gers for the trip.” 

At the call, the two artists waited on the fondamenta 
in a certain suspense; and, sure enough, there.emerged 
from the cockpit the youth they had encountered in 
the cafe. 

His first look told that he recognized them, but he 
asked in a tone entirely unemphasized, “What do you 
gentlemen wish?” 

Crandall produced his pass with a certain haste, 
walked up the gangplank and presented it with an 
explanation in butchered Italian. 

Minelli took it and read with the slight hesitation of 
a man unaccustomed to much reading, then he waved 
toward the deck and said with habitual Latin courtesy, 
“Signors, the Teresa is yours.” 

Hallam glanced warningly at Crandall. But the short 


He Received a Blow From Something on the Darkened Deck, a Blow That Sent Him Headlon2. 


artist began an extra friendly conversation. 

“Are you captain here, Signor Minelli?” 

“T have that honor, signore.” 

Crandall glanced up at the beryl-blue sky. “We'll 
have a fine day for a cruise,” he expanded amiably. 

“Bella giorno,” returned the master, politely. 

“Is it a good day for fishing?” inquired Crandall, 
who hoped to get an intimate sketch on the trip. which 
he could work into a historical canvas he was painting 
of a doge of Venice wedding the Adriatic. 

“A south wind is very good, signore.” 

“And do you sail every day?” 

“Except on festas, signore.” 

“What sort of fish do you catch?” pursued Crandall, 


with increasing warmth. 


“Devilfish, signore.” 

A sudden pall fell over the conversation at this reply. 
Hallam thought of a book he had read called The 
Corsican Brothers. It was a story of a vendetta with 
a very tragic outcome. Crandall cleared his throat 
and found himself out of something to say. 

“Um-er-very interesting . « There was an 
awkward pause, during which the Teresa’s bowsprit 
caught the wind and her head swung away from the 
fondamenta. It was too late for them to regain the 
dock, and besides, neither of them would have done it. 

“We'll just stow ourselves over in the cockpit where 
we'll be out of your way,” suggested Crandall with 
unimpaired friendliness. 

Minelli signified that the cockpit would be a very 
good place, and the sightseers repaired to it. 

The entire crew was busy now with the sails, and the 
boys had a chance to talk without being overheard. 
Both youths were really sorry for the cafe episode now, 
and Crandall was faintly hopeful that he might get 
Minelli to pose as a figure in his great painting. Yet 
both were just a little uneasy as to what Minelli would 
do to them later on; nothing, perhaps. He seemed 
civil enough—still Hallam thought of a book 
he had once read, called Vendetta. 


DDLY EQUIPPED the smack appeared when the 

boys had time to look around. Not a net nor a 
hook was in sight. In the bow lay a number of vivid 
red flags on long cane poles. Close by were several 
tridents, or what American boys call gigs, and it struck 
Hallam that a gig would be a deadly weapon in the 
hands of an expert caster. 

As the Teresa leaned over in the breeze and swung 
away from the fondamenta, her cabin door swung 
open, and from the cockpit the two Americans had a 
good view inside. They were surprised to see a fair- 
sized gasoline engine and a dynamo. Such an equip- 
ment puzzled the tourists. Then they observed some 
large electric arc lights on spars. 

As the smack gathered way, however, such thoughts 
were driven from their minds. The Teresa headed 
down a long water lane staked off in the sea by piles 
to mark the channel out of the lagoons into the sea. 
These markers dwindled away in shining perspective 
until they were lost in the sheen of the water. Beyond 
that extended the littoral, a long slender island run- 
ning north and south, built of alluvial soil, and which 
guards Venice from the rollers of the Adriatic. As 
they sailed out, they saw on this island the white- 
washed towers of Chioggia and Malamocca engraved 
keenly against the vivid sky. Here and there over this 
sea moved a swan-like gondola, or a fishing vessel like 
their own, with brilliantly colored sails. 

At last the Teresa passed between two islands of the 
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littoral and dipped her prow in the 
long, lazy swell of the open sea. The 
seaward side of the island had been 
reinforced by an enormous sea wall of 
boulders. The water there was a 
translucent green that shaded with 
depth into a robin’s egg blue, and fi- 
nally to an indigo. At the extreme end 
of the sea wall, marking the entrance 
of the channel into the lagoons, arose 
a squat lighthouse. 

The Teresa sailed in near this sea 
wall, cast anchor, and began opera- 
tions. Each of the crew took a red 
flag and a trident and stationed him- 
self at the side of the vessel. Hallam 
observed the fisher nearest him. The 
fellow lowered his bunting into the 
water and watched it with a poised 
trident. 

This seemed an extraordinary, not to 
say senseless procedure. The artist 
watched the fellow curiously, as he 
trailed his banner in the water. Hal- 
lam could see it quite plainly, a green- 
ish violet distorted by the procession 
of slow, smooth waves. 

As Hallam leaned over the gunwale 
to watch the vivid play of color, he 
thought how queer it was that no one 
had ever painted a picture with a ver- 
tical perspective. Yet he knew it 
would be impossible to paint the sea 
from above, as if he were looking 
straight down at it. That queer little 
mechanism in a man’s head, which 
keeps him walking level in the dark, 
also keeps his art level. In all his 
pictures he must have a horizon at 
which to direct his lines. 


VAGUE SHADOW moved ‘near 

the submerged banner, in the 
midst of Hallam’s reverie. For an in- 
stant the fisherman p®ised his trident, 
then he drove it into the water. It 
struck something. The fellow pulled 
in his line. It jerked heavily in the 
man’s hands. He set his broad back, 
pulling, yielding, but on the whole 
playing in his catch. A gruesome ob- 
ject slowly developed itself amid the 
green water. The trident appeared to have impaled a 
mass of writhing snakes. The translucent arms of the 
thing coiled and uncoiled about the haft of the weapon 
in serpentine anger. A little nearer, Hallary saw a black 
eye staring from the center of the mass. Then the 
fisher with a heave swung his catch out of the water 
and over the rail, and plopped it down on deck. 

A shiver of repulsion ran over Hallam as he looked 
at the helpless devilfish. On the white, ventral side of 
its eight waving arms were ranged a row of suction 
discs. Its single eye stared upward unwinkingly. The 
whole animal—a one-eyed head surrounded by eight 
horrible arms—was the most repulsive child ever 
spawned by that vast mother, the ocean. Presently an- 
other sailor was lucky and landed a smaller cephalépod 
on deck. Then another. 

The queer fishing continued hour after hour and the 
deck was splotched by these formless, formidable ani- 
mals. Presently the sun sloped downward behind the 
lagoons, and its dying color burnished the lighthouse 
and the distant towers of Malamocco into copper 
against the profound saffron of the sky. 

As darkness came on, the two Americans fully ex- 
pected the Teresa to sail for home, but instead the crew 
produced lunches and settled themselves to eat and gos- 
sip and sing. The boys had brought no lunch, but the 
fishermen offered and pressed upon them brown bread, 
goats’ meat, and peppers. This fare, which would have 
been distasteful in a cafe in the Piazza, somehow fitted 
in admirably with the fishy scent of the Teresa and the 
salt tang of the sea. They were even able to look upon 
the captured octopi with less repulsion. After all, 
thought Hallam, much can be said for the devilfish; he 
is an animal that never toughens with age, but pre- 
serves always a lucent savor, like unto the more delicate 
portions of pigs’ feet. There are no bones to throw 
away, and the skin is edible. The Italians consume 
them in enormous quantities, and it ill becomes anrun- 
tutored American to defame the bland delights of the 
“gentle” octopus. 

Some such whimsical thought played through Hal- 
lam’s head as the sky darkened into bronze and then 
into the ultramarine of night. Two or three stars 
popped out, seeming to have been suddenly lighted. 


HE CREW arose in preparation for the night's 

work. One of the men started the gasoline motor, 
and half a minute later four lights spurted their brilli- 
ance over the smack. The boys then saw the use of 
the dynamo. The lights at the ends of the long yards 
were lowered to the surface of the water. Big reflec- 
tors over them screened the eyes of the fishermen. 

Instantly the illumination converted the black depths 
below into a fairy garden. On the ocean’s floor green 
seaweed waved back and forth with every pressure and 
recession of the ground swell. Here and there a sea 
anemone expanded its fleshy purple petals. Film-tailed 
goldfish floated lazily in and out of the algae, like ani- 
mated ingots of gold. A perch marked with rainbow 
bands moved slowly upward, staring at the lamp with 
round goggle eyes. 

Suddenly the anemone curled together and sank; 
gold fish disappeared with a silent dart; a crab scuttled 
backward to the cover of a green-grown boulder. -Then 
into the blinding radiance came devilfish, big and little, 
siphoning their fleshy stars along at a deliberate pace. 

They came as monarchs of the water, moving along 
with their legs floating out behind like a fringe of flesh. 
Immediately under the arc, they expanded into a sin- 
ister, symmetrical beauty. (Continued on page 29) 
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In Which a Boy and a Fire Dog Come 
to Understand Each Other 


By IRVING CRUMP 


TMustrated by Norman Rockwell 


And none too gentle fingers seized Roy’s ear 

and twisted it until he thought surely it was 
about to part from the rest of his person. His head 
was yanked around into a position that left him staring 
up into the enraged countenance of Captain MacNa- 
mara, of Engine Company No. 4. 

“Ow—, Captain, what’s the matter?” stammered the 
utterly surprised boy, as he tried to soothe the burning 
member with his hand. 

“Matter? Matter?” roared the captain. “You know 
well enough what’s the matter. You mean little coward! 
After the way our men have treated you, then you go 
and throw yellow paint all over Smoke. You ungrate- 
ful rascal! I’ve a good mind to trounce you right here. 
Huh! you are as yellow as the paint you threw. Don’t 
you ever let me catch you around the fire house again 
or—or—or— Well, I’ll have you arrested; that’s what 
I'll do. Now git!” 

“But—but— Aw, Captain, I don’t know what you 
mean. I—” 

“Huh, now lie about it, you little sneak. You don’t 
know what I mean! Didn’t I see you and a couple other 
boys painting the fence down in front of Larsen’s turn- 
ing mill, with yellow paint this morning?” 

“Yes, sir, but—” 

“Well, half an hour later Smoke comes back to the 
engine house all covered with yellow paint. I don’t 
wonder the dog never liked you. I’ll bet you’ve played 
more than one dirty trick on him. You threw it on him 
for spite, that’s what you did. Why every time I think 
of it I get so mad that—that—l’ve a notion to shake 
the daylights out of you.” And the wrathful head of 
the fire company lunged for Roy, as if he were about 
to seize him and put his words into action. 

Of course Roy dodged to a safe distance, and the 
captain, thus eluded, shook his finger at the astounded 
boy and let fire a parting threat: ‘ 

“Remember,” he roared, “if I ever catch you or any 
of that wireless bunch around the engine house again, 
I’ll have you arrested.” Then turning he strode up 
the street toward the engine house. 

And Roy, chagrined, mystified, and utterly ashamed 
of the names he had been called and the way he had 
been treated, made his way in the opposite direction 
toward his home, struggling his hardest to choke back 
a big lump which persisted in getting into his throat. 
To have Captain MacNamara angry at him and to be 
denied the privilege of visiting the fire house was to 
him the greatest catastrophe in the world. 

But gradually he mastered himself, and attempted to 
puzzle out a solution for the captain’s wrath over 
Smoke, the fire dog of Engine Company No. 4. To be 


ss ERE, YOU! Stop a minute. I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you,” thundered a gruff voice. 
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He Beheld Four Vague: Shapes Looming Out of the Smoke. 
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sure, he had been doing some painting that morning, 
along with Joe Larsen, Dick Hooper, and several other 
boys of the Radio Club. They had been painting the 
big board fence in front of the turning mill and car- 
penter shop on Bodbank Street, which belonged to Joe 
Larsen’s father. That was one of the ways they had of 
paying their rent, for, you see, the Radio Club members, 
through the kindness of Mr. Larsen, had the whole 
loft of the turning mill all for their own use. And in 
return for the privilege of setting up an aerial on the 
roof of the mill and maintaining their batteries and 
sending and receiving apparatus in the loft, the boys 
accomplished any number of odd jobs about the place, 
and kept the mill in general good order. 


APTAIN MacNAMARA had seen them at their work 

of painting, for Roy remembered seeing the officer 
with Smoke at his heels, pass them while they were 
busy with brushes and pails. The officer usually went 
down Bodbank Street to the car line at noontime, and 
the dog always followed him as far as the car, where 
the faithful animal would see the fireman safely aboard 
before returning to the engine house four blocks above 
the turning mill. Roy had seen Smoke and the cap- 
tain pass down the street, but he did not remember 
noting Smoke’s return. In fact, he had left off paint- 
ing soon after the captain passed, for he wanted to go 
home to an early lunch, and he concluded that he must 
have left before Smoke passed on his way back to the 
fire station. In that case, whoever threw paint on the 
Dalmatian fire dog accomplished the rather mean trick 
after he had left, and Roy had a rather good idea who 
was accountable for the mischief. 

There was only one boy in the Radio Club equal to 
such a performance, and that was Dick Hooper. More 
than once he and Roy had had unpleasant sessions be- 
cause of pranks of a similar nature, and consequently 
Roy decided to investigate the matter the very next 
time he met Dick and give him a thorough trouncing. 

It was not difficult for Roy to understand why Cap- 
tain MacNamara had blamed him for the paint throw- 
ing. Smoke had never liked Roy, in spite of the fact 
that the boy had done everything he could to cultivate 
his friendship. The truth was that Smoke, since the 
days when he had been a street dog, forced to evade 
flying stones and tin cans, distrusted all boys. Indeed 
he had small faith in anyone except men who wore 
uniforms, for he had always been ill-treated by every- 
one, it seemed, up to the time Captain MacNamara 
found him and adopted him as mascot of the company. 

Of course, neither Roy nor the captain ever had heard 
anything about Smoke’s past history, and they were 
both puzzled to know why Smoke always growled and 
showed his teeth when Roy attempted to pet him. As 
a consequence of the Dalmatian’s strange behavior, the 
Captain always mistrusted that Roy ill-treated the dog 
when no one was about. And when the paint episode 
occurred, the officer was almost convinced that his sus- 
picions were well-founded. 


Needless to say, the captain was quite wrong in his 
opinion, for Roy held Smoke in very high regard. The 
animal performed his duties as mascot of the company 
in clever fashion. He always “rolled” with the appa- 
ratus, and sometimes he would stand guard at the hose 
wagon, as the men fought the blaze; while at other 
times, when he thought Captain MacNamara and his 
men were in danger, he would éater a burning build- 
ing and remain at their side despite smoke and flames. 
More than once Smoke was mentioned in their news- 
papers for his faithfulness, and for these honors Roy 
respected him as much as he did any of the members 
of Engine Company No. 4. 

Roy was a confirmed “buff.” He spent a great deal 
of his spare time at the engine house and he knew 
everything that there was to be known about the com- 
pany and its members. He knew the stations to which 
the company responded on “firsts” and “seconds”; he 
knew that Ed Wood, despite his age, was a dare-devil 
driver, who took a keen delight in whirling the big 
automobile engine around corners at top speed; he 
knew that “Lefty” James did not like ladder work, but 
that he was more courageous than any of the rest of 
the crew, when it came to charging into a smoke bank 
in a cellar fire; he knew that Tom Parsons slept with 
his “turnouts” on the left side of his bed instead of 
the right as most firemen do, and a dozen and one 
other interesting things. 

But for all this Roy never could become entirely 
friendly with the Captain, simply because of Smoke’s 
aversion to him; and now the climax of the captain’s 
distrust had been reached, and through no fault of his 
own Roy was forbidden to visit the fire station. Roy 
felt worse over the injustice of Captain MacNamara’s 
accusation than he had over anything else in his whole 
life. It made him so glum and despondent that he 
could not eat any dinner that night and his mother and 
father wondered what was troubling him. But Roy felt 
so ashamed of the whole affair that he did not feel as 
if he could confide his misfortune in his parents as he 
usually did, without letting that ever-present lump in 
his throat get the better of him. In a very unhappy 
frame of mind, he went to his room soon after the 
table had been cleared, fully intending to go to bed and 
try to forget. However, instead of retiring, he sat 
down in the chair close to the window and in the dark- 
ness of his room he brooded glumly over his ill luck. 


OW LONG he had been sitting there he could not 

guess. He had lost all track of time in his worry 
over the events of the afternoon. But as he sat staring out 
at the winking street lamps that stretched in an even 
row down Bodbank Street, he was suddenly aware of 
a tiny flash of light in the distance. It looked to be in 
the vicinity of Larsen’s carpenter shop and turning mill. 
He sat up and rubbed his eyes, then stared again. For 
several minutes he waited, and just when he began to 
think that he had been mistaken he saw the glow 
again. It showed through one of the lower windows in 
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the front of the turning mill. 

Here was something very strange. Rarely indeed 
was anyone in the turning mill at night. The place was 
usually dark. Why had the light flashed at the window 
only for a moment? There it was again, longer now 
and more vivid. Could it be—was there a fire? The 
thought startled him—was there a fire in the turning 
mill? There was the light again! It was not from a 
lamp or lantern—it was—it was—he could not believe 
it, but it did look like a tongue of flame shooting 
through the interior of the shop. He raised his win- 
dow and peered forth at the night sky above the turn- 
ing mill and there he beheld just the faintest shadow 
of smoke arising from one end of the long, two- 
story building. 

Fire had started in the turning mill—and—the wire- 
less outfit! The head receivers and the new wave 
detector and condensers! They would all be destroyed. 
is hose were the thoughts that hurried through Roy’s 

rain. 

These valuable instruments in which the boys had 
invested every penny of their pocket money for months 
back must be saved! He must get down there, into 
the mill and hustle some of them out before the fire 
got any worse. He must hurry! The flashes at the 
window appeared sharper and more frequent! He had 
no time to waste! 

Forgetting hat and coat he rushed out of his room 
and downstairs. +As he passed the library door he 
shouted “Fire!” just to indicate to his mother and 
father his reason for such a hasty exit. Then with a 
slam of the front door and a stamp of feet on the porch, 
he plunged into the street and headed toward the car- 
penter shop, his troubles with Captain MacNamara 
forgotten for the time being. 

With a fine burst of speed he covered the first block 
to the mill, for he realized that he must get to the fire 
before the firemen did or they would never allow him 
to go inside the building. Then just as he reached 
the block in which the mill was located he heard far 
behind him the roar of motors, the shriek of a shrill 
whistle and a siren, and the clang-clanging of the hose 
wagon bell. Someone had turned in an alarm! 

But with three blocks’ start on the engine, even 
though it was of the swift automobile type, Roy felt 
that he could beat the company to the fire. On he 
plunged, and. presently he was passing a high yellow 
fence. A dozen or more people had already gathered 
outside the mill yard, but Roy gave them no heed. 
He burst through the gate that led into the enclosure 
about the building and was presently dashing past 
the front of the structure. Behind each window glowed 
the sullen eyes of the Fire Monster. It was hot in 
there, Roy knew, for as he passed one window it burst 
under the heat, and the youngster just escaped a shower 
of glass. 

As he turned and started down the length of the 
building, he noted with satisfaction that all the fire 
seemed concentrated in the front of the structure. 
Under the circumstances he felt that he could get in the 
back way, and reach the loft and the precious wireless 


outfit by way of the rear stairs. 

The rear door: was unlocked. Roy opened it and 
stepped inside. Up at the other end of the building 
was a perfect inferno. Roy closed the door quickly 
for he knew that if he left it open a new draught would 
be creates which might draw the flames toward the 
back. 

Just a moment he paused to survey the scene before 
him. There was little smoke in the rear, and he felt 
that with the engines already arriving, the fire would 
probably be confined to the front of the structure. But 
all the same the wireless outfit was in grave danger 
and he meant to save as much of it as he could. Up 
the stairs he dashed and into the loft. The smoke 
was thicker up there and long tongues of fire were 
just beginning to break through the floor in the front 
of the building. The flames were already menacing the 
wireless instruments. 

Hastily Roy plunged forward and began gathering 
up the parts of the club’s outfit that he could carry. 
Head receivers were secured, spark coils, helix, detec- 
tor, switches, and keys were wrenched from their posi- 
tion; on the walls and on the operator’s table, sections 
of wire were torn away. Almost before he knew it he 
had all he could carry in the way of wireless equip- 
ment. For a moment he paused and looked longingly 
at the heavy storage batteries. If he could only save 
these. They cost so much. But there was no use in 
even trying. They were too heavy to move alone, and 
besides the smoke was getting terribly thick in the loft. 
He guessed it was time he started to get out. He 
turned and made for the stairs when— 

Crash! Bang! 


OY STAGGERED under the force of an explosion. 

It almost knocked him down. For a moment he was 
quite unnerved. Then vaguely he recalled the existence 
of a barrel of varnish that Mr. Larsen kept on the first 
floor. That must have exploded. He must hurry or 
soon it would be too late. Thick black smoke was 
rolling into the loft through holes in the floor opened 
up by the explosion. Tongues of flame leaped through 
too, and Roy knew that downstairs a terrible fire must 
be raging. 

Protecting his nose and mouth with his free arm, 
as best he could, he started toward-the stairs. The 
smoke was getting so thick he could scarcely find his 
way. But presently he reached the top step and started 
down. Great clouds of thick black gas were rolling 
up toward him. He wondered if he could struggle 
through it. Downstairs he could hear the roar of the 
flames. He could hear the hiss and spatter of the hose 
lines too, and the thunder of the water pounding against 
the floor and side walls. 

“They have their lines working already, 
tered to himself; “must be a ripper of a fire. 
to hurry. It’s getting mighty hot up here.” 

Down he went, step by step, working his way very 
cautiously, for he could not see where he was putting 
his feet, so thick was the smoke. The draught was 
drawing it through the stairway opening, too, and Roy 
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realized that 
soon flames 
would follow 
along the same 
route. He knew 
he must get 
clear of the 
stairs and out 
of the building in a hurry. He 
was nearing the bottom now. 
Soon he could see into the 
flame-swept lower story. It 
was a veritable furnace there. 4 sy, 
Smoke and fire were every- 

where. The Building was 

surely doomed. He must get out. 

The next moment his feet struck the floor. He was 
coughing and gasping witht the smoke and he was 
mighty glad to be out of the line of the draught that 
rushed up the stairway. He stepped aside to escape the 
smoke bank. Then turning, he moved toward where 
he thought the rear entrance was located. A half dozen 
steps forward he walked, groping blindly for the door. 
But his hand came in contact with nothing at all. Had 
he gone in the right direction? No, the door was 
this way. He moved to his left a little, only to come in 
contact with a big lathe bench. Perhaps the door was 
here. He was becoming frightened now. He stepped 
briskly forward, and the next moment he was facing 
tongues of flames advancing toward him. 

Hastily he retreated. Then in his excitement he 
tried to recall which was the front and which was the 
back of the building, but for the life of him he could 
not remember. Then suddenly the truth dawned upon 
him. He was lost in a flame-swept building. He had 
heard of firemen being in similar circumstances and he 
knew that more than one had perished. Such thoughts 
were far from encouraging. What should he do? 
Which way should he turn? The smoke was terrible. 
The flames were drawing closer. It seemed to Roy 
that he was surrounded by fire. And he knew he,could 
not stay in the room much longer, without being over- 
come. Blindly he started in one direction, hoping by 
chance that he might find a window. On he plunged 
until suddenly he brought up with a bump against a 
carpenter’s bench. This did not help him to locate him- 
self, and he was about to turn in another direction when 
above the roar of the flames he heard the frightened 
whining of an animal. 

Roy recognized the whine immediately. It was 
Smoke, the fire dog. “It’s Smoke. Where is he— 
sounds as if he was hurt,” he cried. Then he called, 
“Here Smoke, here Smoke!” 

Again he heard the whine almost at his feet, and 
reaching down he groped about in the smoke. 

His hand came in contact with the animal, huddled 
behind the bench. Roy sensed something strange im- 
mediately and feeling for the dog’s collar, drew him 
out from his hiding place. It was Smoke, true enough, 
but the poor beast was crippled. Something had fallen 
on him, apparently, for both (Continued on page 25) 
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BOYS WHO USED THEIR BRAINS 


Preferred Books to Boots—Hudson Maxim 


The Boy Who 


HERE WAS A BOY in Orneville, Maine, who 
never had a hat or a pair of shoes until he was 
thirteen years old! 

He used to go to school in the autumn until 
long after the first snowfall, wading barefoot through 
the snow until it became so freezing cold that he could 
not venture out for long. Then he wrapped his feet 
in meal sacks and did the chores around the farm. 

Picture this red-cheeked- boy, with the wintry winds 
blowing through the curly locks of his bare head, and 
the cold snows around his bare feet, trudging two miles 
to school! Then imagine him with money enough, when 
thirteen, to buy a pair of good thick boots and a warm 
cap, refusing to do so, but, instead, spending it for 
books ! 

That boy was Hudson Maxim. 

“That Hud Maxim’s th’ stupidest boy I ever heard of, 
buyin’ foolish books when he ain’t got no shoes,” one 
of his relatives said at the time. 

But was he stupid, or was he using his brains? 

Thomas Edison said of him, not long ago, “Hudson 
Maxim is the most versatile man in the world!” 

Thomas Edison seldom makes mistakes. He knows 
Mr. Maxim better than most men, and there is no doubt 
that he is right about it. 

The Maxim family lived on a little farm and was 

decidedly poor, as one might judge from the above. 
Hudson was able to earn money working out, by the 
time he was thirteen, because he was a big strong boy. 
He earned plenty of money after that for shoes and 
hats, and while he provided himself with those neces- 
sities, most of his hard-earned money went for books. 
When he was seventeen years old he was teaching 
school. He taught only a term and then went to work 
where he could earn more money—farm work, until he 
had earned enough to go through the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary at. Kent’s Hill.. Then he went to teaching 
school again for a while. 
_ When he was twenty-two years old he formulated 
the hypothesis of the compound nature of the so-called 
atoms. Less than ten years ago, thirty years later, this 
was generally accepted as a proved theory through ex- 
periments on radiant matter. 

His hobby was chemistry. He devoted much of 
his time to it when in school at Kent’s Hill. He 
could not find much opportunity at first to use this 
chemical knowledge, so he went into the book publish- 
ing business. He wrote and published a book on “Pen- 
manship and Drawing” and more than half a million 
copies were sold. 

“I’m going to give up this book publishing business,” 
he said. 


By Judson D. Stuart 


Hudson Maxim (at the right) and His 
Nephew, Hiram Maxim. 


“You’re making money; you are young. Keep at it,” 
he was urged. 

“There are bigger things. I don’t like this work; 
and how can a man succeed at something he doesn’t 
like?” demanded young Maxim. 

Then he began work in earnest. He saved the money 
he made from the sale of his own and other books he 
published and put it all into experimenting and inven- 
tion. 

Almost everyone knows what a great inventor Hud- 
son Maxim is, but it is not generally known just why 
Edison declares him to be the most versatile man in 


the world. In order to understand this, it is necessary 
to give a brief list of some of his most important 
achievements. These given here are by no means all, 
but they will give a good idea of his versatility: 

He manufactured the first smokeless powder to be 
adopted by the United States Government. The great 
Du Ponts were glad to buy his secret and his dynamite 
plant from him at an immense figure. The first high 
explosive that could be used for armor-piercing projec- 
tiles was “Maximite,” his own invention. “Stabillite” 
was another powerful explosive he invented. Hereto- 
fore all such explosives had to be kept six months or 
longer before they were fit to use. They had to season 
or undergo a natural chemical change. Stabillite can be 
used the moment it is made. When a country is at 
war the importance of this is of the greatest. “Motor- 
ite” is still another invention of his. It was the first 
motive fluid made for driving Whitehead torpedoes. 

He invented a means of making caleium carbide 
continuously. . 

He invented the celebrated “War Game” which the 
American chess champion, Frank J. Marshall, teaches 
along with chess. This is said to be even more inter- 
esting and difficult than chess. 

He won great fame by writing “The Science of 
Poetry and the Philosophy of Language,” which was 
commended everywhere by literary men, scientists, 
philosophers and scholars. 

He introduced seven new words in the English lan- 
guage, three of which are now in the Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

He wrote “Defenceless America,” which, it is claimed, 
has done more for preparedness than any other single 
volume. 

He was the first to show the four properties of sound. 

He is a member of the United States Naval Advisory 
Board and of fifteen national and international asso- 
ciations. 

He is an able public speaker and an expert tennis 
player. He lost his left hand in an explosion seventeen 
years ago, but he can operate an automobile with one 
hand better than most men can with two. . He also can 
box, even with an artificial hand, bettef than the aver- 
age man. 

Like so many other successful men, he is decidedly 
human, loves sports, outdoor life and retains his boy- 
hood. All this achieved by a boy who never had shoes 
or hat until he was thirteen and who worked and earned 
his entire education! Is it any wonder the great in- 
ventor, Thomas Edison, says Mr. Maxim is the most 
versatile man in the world? If ever a boy used his 
brains, Hudson Maxim did. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


CORPORAL MAY PICKS A STRANGE RECRUIT 


The First of a New Series of Stories of Jimmy May and the Army 


ORPORAL Jimmy 
May stood on the 
pavement before 
the United States 
recruiting office in New 
Orleans, watching with a 
keen, military eye the loi- 
tering young men and° 
curious passers-by that 
stopped to look at the 
bright, new recruiting 
posters which called the 
sons of Uncle Sam into 
their country’s service. 

Then his glance went up 
to the Stars and Stripes 
above the door, his fingers 
went to his hat brim in a 
salute, and a grin came 
over his bronzed, lean 
face, on which the sun and 
wind of the Mexican cam- 
paign still had their mark. 

“Right-O!” he mur- 
mured, “somewhere in 
France next time! Well, 
I wish some of: these 
slackers loafing over in 
the park would come to 
the scratch. Shame that 
we have to beg ’em and 
plead with ’em, while we. 
carry the bulk of the 
load.” 

Two men had stopped 
before the posters. The 
younger was a _ military- 
looking chap, fair and 
pleasant, and the older, a 
heavier fellow with the air 
of a countryman. They 
read the posters, mur- 
mured something, and laughed. Corporal May was 
about to accost them in friendly fashion and call atten- 
tion to the need and advantages of enlistment this week, 
when all the country was thrilling with the call to 
arms, when, down the stairs from the recruiting office, 
came an alert sergeant of the Coast Artillery and 
brushed past. Sergeant Benson turned to Corporal 
May of the Infantry. 

“We'll relieve you at twelve sharp, Jimmy. I’m sent 
to the city police station to get two of our fellows out 
of some little rumpus and send ’em down the river to 
their company. The Heavy Artillery is going to lay 
mines this week—two companies on the job, and short- 
handed at that.” 

“Mines?” said Jimmy. “News to me!” 

“Sure! Nobody’s supposed to know it, not even you 
doughboys! But submarines in the river passes could 
crack a dozen ships and get away to some base in the 
Gulf before the merchant marine woke up to it. So 
we—” 

The veteran artillery sergeant stopped suddenly. 
Jimmy saw his eyes shift sharply to the two strangers 
who appeared to be reading the posters. 

“Sort of forgetting yourself, ain’t you?” murmured 
Jimmy, and his look measured the two men. The elder 
was listening rigidly. Jimmy caught a distinct start of 
surprise in the other at Benson’s unwary words. Even 
the noncommissioned officers and privates, busied: this 
week in all manner of activities when the President’s 
call. to arms had sounded, had felt the sense of espion- 
age, in barracks and in the city, of which the officers 
had warned them. 
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ORPORAL MAY had been detailed from Company 

B’s post at Jackson Barracks to the New Orleans 
recruiting office, particularly because regimental officers 
reposed trust in his discretion as well as his personalit 
as a soldier, and so each day Jimmy had stood his tri 
out in the street to aid the enlistment. It was a great 
change from the dust and heat of Chihuahua, but after 
a week of it Jimmy would gladly have been back to 
barracks drilling the rookies. Still, this was real and 
highly important service, and Corporal May talked and 
argued with dozens of fellows every day and induced 
them to go upstairs to the recruiting office, where the 
officers in charge explained further the needs of the 
service. And in and out of the office sauntered keen- 
eyed men in civilian clothes whom Jimmy came to know 
as agents of the United States Secret Service work- 
ing in conjunction with the Army, the Navy, and the 
port officials to guard government property, keep the 
secret of the coast defense plans, and ferret out any 
disloyal intrigue in the city. The sense of mighty events 
happening in the nation’s capital, stirred all of Jimmy’s 
fervent patriotism, and quickened his feeling of service 
as vitally as if he were in the fighting line instead of 
standing on duty on a crowded street corner. 

“Well, so long, Jimmy! Business as usual, and a 
fellow ought to keep his mouth shut about things, eh? 
I’m off to the down river forts to-night, and I won’t 
see you on this detail again, I hope. Plenty of work 
now !” 

But Corporal May did not look after the departing 
artilleryman. The older man of the two reading the 
posters seemed to be listening keenly, as if to catch 
more of Benson’s words. 

“Mining the river passes,” murmured Jimmy to him- 
self, “and my guess is that these fellows are inter- 
ested, somehow or other!” Then he walked briskly 
before the two, speaking so that they had to face him 
squarely. 

“Better go up, boys,” he suggested smoothly. “Chance 
for clean, real service coming—any branch of the army. 
Step up and talk to Lieutenant Gregg, and—” 

But he was talking to no one. The elder man had 
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Jimmy, Clinging to the Reins, Saw the Spy Leap From His Bicycle and Splash Through the Ditch. 


shrugged and turned so that Jimmy did not see his 
face clearly. And Corporal May started. 

“Say!” he muttered. “I’ve seen that fellow! Down 
on the Rio Grande—somewhere about the McAllen 
camp—peddling to the fellows, sure he was!” 

But the two had vanished in the throngs. Jimmy 
pondered. So strong was the impression that the 
stranger had been around the border camps, and also 
that he had swiftly appreciated Benson’s unguarded 
remark about the Coast Artillery’s secret work, that 
Jimmy reported on it when he came off duty. 

“Just an idea of mine, sir,” he concluded. 

Lieutenant Gregg, in charge of the office, looked at 
Corporal May thoughtfully. He had heard something 
of Jimmy’s record from B Company’s officers. 

“Quite right. There are defense plans being carried 
out, of course. While it’s none of your concern, sir, 
you are right to report your suspicions. And an order 
has come for you to report to your commanding officer 
at Jackson Barracks at two o'clock, sir.” 

Jimmy saluted and turned cheerfully away. He was 
used to feeling that his superior officers were studying 
him sharply, measuring his intelligence, ‘his rigid sense 
of discipline, and self-reliance. So, when he descended 
from the street car at Jackson Barracks and passed 
the sentry of the old-fashioned post snuggled behind 
the Mississippi levee, he reported to Lieutenant Miller 
with a feeling that he would be put to something more 
important than drilling rookies and squad inspections. 


E LOOKED at the great starry flag floating above 

the green sward, and then off to the grim black de- 
stroyers poking their way up the yellow flood of the 
Mississippi, pouring down’ from the heart of all Amer- 
ica, and a great contentment filled his soul. By land and 
sea, in far-off lonely ports and in the great, seething 
cities, the flag to-day, had a new, proud meaning—it 
again meant liberty, justice and good faith to millions 
of foreign people; it was calling its sons to arms not 
for conquest, but to resist conquest, as it had always 
done, and Jimmy stretched out his fist and shook it with 
a mighty pride. Great or small the service, it was good 
to be a soldier, doing his bit for the principles the flag 
stood for against the kings and emperors. 

He joined the noncoms’ mess, went through the rou- 
tine of reporting, and then watched the nervous rookies 
at squad drill and setting-up. He himself was a veteran 
now, with a year’s hard Mexican service behind him 
and his corporal’s chevrons, and he could study for a 
commission in the new army, conscious that his exploits 
across the border had secured him a record to be proud 
of. He had been detailed to special duty so often 
that when, after retreat, the first sergeant ordered him 
to report to the regimental adjutant, he took it with 
composure. 

“They don’t keep you in the company long enough 
to renew acquaintance,” grumbled Perkins, Jimmy’s old 
bunkie of border days. “Now what's your game, Cor- 
poral?” 

Jimmy laughed and went off. At headquarters he 
merely got a laconic order to report to the commanding 
officer at Fort St. Philip, down river. 

But once outside the adjutant’s office, he met his 
company commander, Lieutenant Miller, who stopped 
him with visible interest. “Report to the quartermaster 
for transportation, sir. And Corporal!” 

"Yes: at 

“Tf it happens that you have any recollection of ac- 
costing two strangers in front of the recruiting office 
in the city, why just keep them in mind. You are 
wanted to identify certain persons suspected of espion- 
age upon certain government work that is being done 
down the river.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Corporal Jimmy, but when he 
had turned away on his way to the station, he whistled 


, 


softly: “Quick work, 
somewhere! And I won- 
der what is up?” ; 


E HAD NOT been able 

to shake free of his 
Own suspicions concerning 
one of the two strangers. 
On the border it hadn’t 
mattered, but now, in these 
new, thrilling days, with 
all sorts of rumors out of 
the activities of the secret 
agents of the Imperial 
German Government, 
things were different. But 
Jimmy breathed not a 
word to Me brother non- 
coms. e reported the 
next morning early at 
Fort St. Philip, one of the 
two old Civil War posts 
some sixty miles down the 
Mississippi, where already 
squads and companies of 
recruits were firing over 
the Government ranges, 
and he noted a more than 
usual guard detail patrol- 
‘ling the peaceful green 
river levees. An _ hour 
later, he was shown into 
a room where there were 
half-a-dozen sullen civil- 
ians, and he knew that the 
post commandant and the 
other officers present were 
watching him expectantly. 
But Jimmy recognized 
none of them. 

“We were informed, 
Corporal, that you had 
special information that might assist in corroboration 
with some evidence we have concerning these men. You 
have never seen any one of them before anywhere?” 

“I am afraid not, sir. Certainly the men I reported 
upon are not among them.” 

The artillery officers looked chagrined. A few more 
questions and Corporal May was dismissed. That ended 
it as far as he was concerned. He messed with the 
garrison noncommissioned officers, and then was sent 
across the river to catch the train at the little terminal 
station. It was almost dusk when Jimmy settled him- 
self in the dingy little coach, pulled a magazine from 
his pocket and then—he found his eyes fixed on the 
back of a passenger five seats in front of him. Then, 
as the train was jolting out in the dusk among the 
orange groves, Jimmy gasped. 

“Three times for you!—you were playing the ped- 
dler down on the border; then you were loitering 
around army offices in town; now you're down the 
river around the military reservations. And I'll sleuth 
you when you get off the train, old boy, orders, or no 
orders! And report to the Secret Service!” 

Hunching down in his seat, pretending to read, Jimmy 
evaded a casual glance the farmer-looking chap gave 
back in the car. Jimmy’s campaign hat was off, and 
the top of his head offered no identification. So the 
stranger sat easily back. It was not until the train 
was slowing to another station that he moved. He 
looked out the window. From his seat Jimmy also 
looked. But few idlers were there. Then Jimmy noted 
a young man sauntering carelessly down the platform. 
Directly under the stranger’s window he stopped and 
faced out, his arms folded as if intent on the peaceful 
country landscape beyond the station. 

And then Jimmy, watching along the car side, gasped. 
A hand was thrust from the stranger’s window, and 
something dropped—over the shoulder of the man out- 
side 


eee MAY was on his feet instantly. The 
train was lurching on slowly. Jimmy was about to 
arrest the man in the car, then he thought: “The other 
spy has the papers—whatever they are!” And, slipping 
back to the coach end, he dropped off and dashed about 
to the platform. The fellow was slipping to the tree- 
shaded roadside beyond the station. 

“Stop that man!” yelled Jimmy. But the station agent 
only stared open-mouthed at the soldier. Apparently 
he had not even noticed the spy crossing the platform. 
Jimmy leaped to the dusty road, and then he saw that 
the fellow was on a bicycle and tearing off at full 
speed. Jimmy stopped impotently. He didn’t even 
have a service revolver. Then, around the little rail- 
road station house, he discovered a vegetable wagon 
with a bony horse between the shafts, and up on this 
Corporal May leaped with a warning yell to any luck- 
less gardener who might be about. Gathering up the 
lines and whacking the astonished animal, he went clat- 
tering down the road after the rapidly vanishing bicy- 
clist. Not that Jimmy hoped to overtake him; he was 
merely intent on keeping near the route of escape and 
arousing pursuit along the way. In the dusk he could 
hardly see the fellow now. 

But bumping along he suddenly had a hope of action. 

“This road’s getting rougher near the big woods— 
that fellow’ll have pretty tough riding now. Get up, 
there—old bones !” 

And Jimmy mauled his steed more lustily. Sure 
enough, he could see the fugitive wobbling uncertainly 
among the ruts of the swampy, dried-out ground be- 
yond the cultivatable land. The light wagon jolted 
fearfully, as the old horse struggled on. The road 
led seemingly off into the big cypress woods, under 
which was a jungle of Latania palms, bamboo briars, 
and mangrove clumps. Clinging to his reins and watch- 
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ing the slow progress of the bicycle, Corporal May 
saw the spy suddenly leap from it, splash through a 
ditch and gain a hummocky pasture. Jimmy went over 
the end gate of his wagon and after him. They were 
both running now in parallel lines for the woods, but 
the spy was two hundred yards beyond the soldier. 

Jimmy became entangled in a bit of thick brush for 
a moment, and as he was fighting his way through, he 
suddenly heard the muffled explosion of a gasoline 
motor somewhere beyond. Stumbling a yard farther 
through the palmettos, he was stopped by a forty-foot 
drainage canal that led, straight as an arrow, into the 
swamp forest. He stopped, gasping, looking along the 
still water; then he saw a ripple ahead and out from 
the bank a hundred yards above him, swung a tiny 
white launch. There was one man in it, bending over 
the motor, and Jimmy had no doubt who it was. 

“Halt!” he roared. “Halt or I fire!” 

But the other paid no heed. He was working desper- 
ately with the engine, and a moment more, the “put- 
put-put” of the exhaust told that he was succeeding. 
The man lunged back to the stern and grabbed the 
tiller. 


IMMY WASTED no more breath in bluffing the spy. 
He was fighting his way along the bank, but when 
he reached the water again, the launch was speeding on 
towards the depths of the forest. And a wrathful, dis- 
comfited regular army man stood perspiring and fight- 
ing the mosquitoes on the canal bank. Duty told him 
to follow and arrest the conspirator, regardless of or- 
ders, and he knew it. But by the time he retraced his 
steps to the station and aroused the simple Creole peo- 
ple by the river levee, the spy would be deep into the 
wild swamps surrounding Barataria Bay, of which Cor- 
poral May knew nothing save that there were number- 
less channels, which none but a native could penetrate, 
leading to the Mexican Gulf. 

He got back to the hummocky, wet land, and fol- 
lowed the canal toward the woods, hoping to meet 
someone who would aid or at least tell him the lay of 
the country beyond. At the edge of the timber he 
looked up at the gloomy plumes of the Spanish moss 
hanging from the cypress, and then at the silent pools 
of the watery forest. 

“Blocked again!” muttered Jimmy, and stood listen- 
ing wrathfully to the faint “put-put” of the launch 
engine. “Got the laugh on me, eh? We'll see!” 

But he simply could not go afoot into the cypress 
swamp; he was amazed to discover that, only a mile 
from the mighty Mississippi, with the great steamships 
and battleships ascending to New Orleans, one could 
plunge into a primitive jungle. He went out on a log, 
trying to reach the canal margin, broke off a cane 
stalk and thrust it down eight feet into watery slime. 

He went back dispiritedly and jumped from the log 
to the last bit of soggy ground around the base of a 
giant cypress. Then he sat down and proceeded to 
empty the water out of his shoes and think seriously. 

“There was a made-up plan all right. Those fellows 
they had at Fort St. Philip may have been in it or not, 
but this other was sure! And he’s got sketches or 
drawings of the mine fields down in the river passes, 
or of the coast artillery locations, and he passed em to 
another spy who’s to deliver ’em somewhere else— 
by water! Say, there was talk of some secret wireless 
plant down the Louisiana coast somewhere, and if the 
Germans had any submarine bases in the Mexican Gulf, 


The Oddest Specimen of a Man That Jimmy Had Ever 
Laid Eyes on Was Staring at Him. 


why these fellows could reach ’em with all the dope on 
the river defenses! Sure, they could—and it’s up to 
me to stop ’em, right off!” 

He knew that the Government had ordered the seiz- 
ing of all the amateur wireless plants along the coast, 
but the wild, uninhabited stretches of the Barataria 
waters offered any number of rendezvous. Also, down 
in the lonely. shrimp camps and on the lugger fleets 
were adventurers of all nationalities, homeless and 
hardy men of unknown character and antecedents. 


Tb ages JIMMY stood up in the twilight gloom 
of the cypress swamp. Then something caught his 
eye, moving among the palmettos. Staring hard, he saw 
what he had supposed to be a half-sunken log, was a 
wooden dugout, and in it sat a little hunched-over 
figure, the oddest specimen of a man that Jimmy had 
ever laid eyes on. The stranger was staring at Jimmy, 
too, and now that he knew he was discovered, he 
coughed apologetically. 

“Evenin’, neighbor, evenin’ !” 

Corporal May stared the harder. It wasn’t an enemy, 
that was sure. But Jimmy was taking no chances. He 
waved his hand authoritatively and called: 

“Come on out of there!” 

The dugout man hesitated, then with a push of his 
paddle he swept his rough little pirogue out into open 
water and drifted near the soldier. 
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Then they looked each other over with interest. The 
stranger stood up, waved his paddle and murmured 
softly : 

“Well, it done be an Awmy man!” ; 

“Yes! And who are you?” Then Corporal Jimmy 
shouted abruptly: “And did you see a fellow making 
a getaway up this ditch to the swamp?” 

“Yes, sah! Goin’ like all git-out! Reckon he’s in a 
hurry fo’ salt water!” Then the little old man looked 
doubtfully at Jimmy. “And so you’re a Yank soldier? 
Why I hardly seen one since the Surrender !” 

“Yankee?” Corporal May looked over his olive 
khaki and then at the other. The little man waved | 
his hand joyously. His feet were encased in old sec- 
tions of rubber boots tied together with twine, his 
scarecrow clothes seemed about to fall from him, but 
his blue eyes twinkled under a faded gray cap which 
Jimmy recognized at once as the sort that the soldiers 
“Yankee?” repeated 
Jimmy, “why, I’m a regular, that’s what! And you— 
who the dickens are you, anyhow?” 

“Me? First time, sah, I been out o’ the deep swamp 
in forty years! I’m one of the ol’ boys that never sur- 
rendered! Lee surrendered and Johnson surrendered, 
and Captain Marmaduke of my ol’ bat’ry surrendered, 
but I retreated to the deep swamp in 65, and the hull 
Gov’ment couldn’t get me out!” 

Corporal May of the Regular Infantry stood up 
higher on his log and stared. Then he laughed, and 
the more he looked at the blue-eyed old rebel who 
never had surrendered, the more he laughed. Then he 
checked it, seeing a glint of fire in the old man’s glance, 
and answered: 


“Good for you, Old Scout! That’s the stuff! But 
what you here for, now?” 
“Heard the Gov’ment was in a big war, Son! So I 


took my old john-boat and my shotgun, and shut up 
my dawgs in camp and started out front, fo’ I said: 
‘It’s all done now. Fifty years I stuck out and the 
Gov’ment never did dast come in and take me’; but now 
I come out free and fair, and if the Gov’ment needs 
me, Son, you tell ’em Old Man Captain is right yere!” 

“T guess the Government is setting up‘anxious about 
you right now, Captain. Worried for fifty years, be- 
cause you wouldn’t surrender.” 

“Never done surrender, Son! I come out free o’ my 
own will to help fight the Kaiser! Yas, sah, right. yere, 
boy—and I’m glad the first man I met was an Awmy 
man—nobody else would understand me at all, now, 
would they?” 

Corporal Jimmy looked the old swamper over—a little 
nervous bundle of fire and eagerness under his pitiful 
rags, with all his seventy-odd years—and suddenly an 
idea struck him. 

“Say, Old Man Captain! Do you know this swamp?” 

“Do I? I know the hide and hair of every muskrat 
from here to Four League Bay! Trapped and swamped 
and picked moss since ’65, and never poked my head 
out. of hearin’ of the frawgs and the owls and the 
*gators !” : 

“Then I enlist you right here! Listen! That man 
in the launch is a spy—he got away with the plans of 
the mine fields down at the river passes, and he must 
be stopped before he gives ’em to some other hands. 
Up that canal and to salt water, eh? Can you trail 
him down?” 

“Only one way he can take, Son. That drainage 
ditch’ll take him to a bayou (Continued on page 36) 
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LEARNING THE CRAWL STROKE. 


ANY BOYS can swim well 

enough to keep themselves 

afloat, but are such awk- 

ward or such poor swim- 
mers that they could not save them- 
selves in a strong stream. Then 
again, they are not good enough 
swimmers to save someone else, who 
might happen to need assistance in 
the water. It should be every boy’s 
ambition not only to swim but to 
swim well. 

Some boys are fortunate enough to 
have the expert coaching of a swim- 
ming instructor or an expert swim- 
mer. For the boys that have to teach 
themselves as best they can, I have 
written this article. This is for the 
boys who already know how to swim 
a little and who want to become more 
proficient and scientific in the art. 

The first thing to learn is the 
breathing. This is: very important in 
using the crawl stroke. The beginner 
must learn to time his breathing be- 
fore attempting to use this stroke. 
To learn this breathing, place your 
face down in a basin of water, exhale 
under water through your nose, turn 
your face up to the side, and inhale 
through your mouth. Then turn face 
down again in the water and exhale through the nose. 
Practice this about forty times or more, and in a few 
days you will have mastered the breathing movements. 
The natural way to breathe is by inhaling through the 
nose, but in using the crawl stroke you reverse the 
order. 

Dry land swimming is a good way to memorize the 
movements, the rhythm, and the time of the stroke, 
before trying it in the water. An easy way to do this 
is to lay out on a stool, as in Figure 1. Stretch both 
arms out straight in front, with the hands cupped. Now 
begin by pulJing straight down with the right arm till 
it passes your hip. Lift the arm forward, slightly bent 
at the elbow, and extend forward. As you finish the 
pull of one arm, begin to pull with the other. The arms 
should be extended forward, just over the surface of 
the water. Never pull with the arms held stiff. You 
can practice your breathing at the same time you prac- 


Arms Extended for Position 
at Start of 6 alg Stroke. 


Finish of Pull of Right Arm. 
Head Turned to Inhale 
Through Mouth. (Fiz. 2.) 


tice the arm strokes. 

As you pull down with the right arm, you should 
lave your face turned down, as in Figure 1, and exhale 
through your nose. As you lift your arm forward to 
start the next stroke, you should turn your face up and 
inhale through the mouth, the corner of your mouth 
being out of the imaginary water. Do not lift your head 
completely out of the water. Let it lie low and relax 
it, as if it were on a pillow. 

Hold both legs together, point the toes, and keep 
your ankles relaxed. Begin the leg movement by work- 
ing the legs in an up-and-down motion, from the knees 
down, as in Figures 2 and 3. The feet should separate 
not less than ten or fifteen inches. Notice the position 
of the feet in the cuts. Keep the legs relaxed from 
the hips to the knees, and keep them together, but work 
them up and down, from the knees down. Your legs 
should work about four times as fast as your arms. 


Finish of Left Arm Stroke. Ex- 
hale Under Water Through 
Nose. (Fig. 3.) 


By F. VANCE VEITH 


Swimming Instructor, Los Angeles Athletic Club 


Do not try to kick too fast at first, 
because you will tire too soon. When 
you have mastered the leg kick on 
land, get in the water and lie flat, as 
in Figure 1. Put a pair of water 
wings under your body at the waist. 
This will let you relax. Begin by 
working the legs up and down, as 
has been shown. After you have 
learned to travel through the water 
a little way on the leg drive, then 
you are ready to try the full com- 
bination, that is, the crawl stroke, 
with legs, arms, and breathing all in 
proper unison. 

Lie flat on the water, as in Figure 
1, or better still, push off from the 
side of a tank, if convenient. Begin 
the stroke by inhaling through the 
mouth as you start. Then put your 
face down in the water and start the 
leg kick. Next pull straight down 
with the right arm. Follow the 
right with the left. 

At the finish of each pull, extend 
the arm forward just over the sur- 
face, keeping it relaxed and slightly 
bent at the elbow. The arms should 
alternate, one going forward as the 
other finishes the pull. While in mo- 
tion, to breathe properly, turn the 
corner of your mouth up as you roll from side to side, 
and inhale through the corner of the mouth. As you 
pull down with the arm, as in Figure 3, exhale through 
the nose, when you are flat, with face down. 

Practice the breathing experiment a few times, until 
you find which side is the easier to breathe on. It does 
not matter which side you do it from, but after you 
have decided, do not change. Practice with the same 
side until you have acquired skill in timing the roll of 
the head, the lift of the arm, and the length of the 
breath. Never swing the head from side to side both 
ways. This will exhaust you if you do, and to do the 
crawl stroke properly you must eliminate all needless 
movements. Try to save your strength by swimming 
with as little lost motion as possible. Cultivate rhythm 
in your stroke, avoid awkward moves of all kinds, and 
with the fundamentals acquired strive for ease, grace, 
power, and scientific skill. 
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HE TWO-MASTED SCHOONER, Happy Days, 
of Gloucester, her canvas limp and flapping, lay 
rolling on an oily sea, enveloped by a fog. Not 
a star showed through the canopy of mist, and 

the deck lights were mere splotches in the gloom. 
White-haired Tom Porter sat forward on an upturned, 
empty bait keg and at more or less regular intervals 
blew on a tin horn to proclaim the Happy Day’s pres- 
ence in the night of fog. 

Young Billy Shaw, on the trawler for a week’s out- 
ing, wrapped in his coat sweater, because the air was 
raw and penetrating, sat on the little cabin top, and 
stared into the fog, grinning at Tom’s hoarse solo on 
the horn. 
~ Occasionally, a muffled, bellowing sound came to the 
Happy Days; but, because of the shifting breeze, it was 
impossible to tell precisely where the mist-hidden 
steamer was. This raucous signal, however, made Tom 
Porter zealous in his duty, for he well knew ‘the 
schooner’s. peril. If a steamer came out of the fog 
upon them, the Happy Days would be like a filbert 
under a sledge hammer. , 

Fortunately for his peace of mind, Billy did not 
realize their position. He was merely bored by the 
necessity for rolling there and being obliged to listen 
to that horn. .This was not his idea of having a good 
time, Z 
The heavy throb of an engine came to his ears, also 
the sound of rushing waters, and they startled him. 
He had heard both before, but they had become sud- 
denly distinct. " 

Tom Porter leaped to his feet, gave a wild shout, and 
then blew desperately upon his horn. 

At “his cry and prolonged blast, Ben Young, the 
skipper, and. the five other members of the crew came 
running to the deck. 

Electrified, his nerves tingling, catching instantly the 
extreme alarm of his friends, Billy slid down from the 
eabin/top and stared. 

A cterrific, deafening blast sounded overhead. Then 
a colossal black wall, surmounted by a sheen of light— 


_glimpsed momentarily—issued from the fog into view, 


a white-topped, enormous wave rolling up before it. 
This gigantic thing came squarely upon the helpless, 
unseen Happy Days. .. 

There was a crashing, crunching, splintering sound, 
as the trawler was rent to bits; and then the great 
steamer, not knowing what she had done, disappeared, 
leaving a mass of splintered beams tossing wildly upon 
the foamy sea in her wake. : 

Spluttering and coughing, Billy came up into a 
meadow of seething foam amid dashing wreckage, and 
instinctively he struck out, realizing his imminent peril ; 
if a piece of mast or beam came upon him, he would 
be done for. 

A mass of planking camé sliding down a wave toward 
him with the speed of an express‘train. As it reached 
the trough where he was, he just eluded it and then, 
grasping its side, scrambled up on it. This was a section 
of the schooner’s deck and was more than sufficient to 
support him. 


ECURE ON HIS RAFT, he raised his head and, 

at fréquent intervals, shouted for Ben Young and 
the other men. He ceased only when he was too hoarse 
to speak. 

There was no response—no sound except the rushing 
of the waves and the grinding of timbers. Even these 
sounds died away soon. The sea now moved only in 
a long, smooth roll, and few pieces of the schooner were 
left in sight. 

Shivering with cold, although his throat was like fire 
because of his shouting, his heart sick within him, he 
lay down on his jagged raft, finally becoming uncon- 
scious in. mental and physical misery. 

When he opened his eyes, the last bit of fog had dis- 
appeared. The vast sweep of the heavens was a bril- 
liant blue, save for lazily floating, white clouds; and the 
sea, stirred to little more than a ripple, gleamed and 
shimmered in the sunshine, like a waving robe of silver. 

Stiffly he turned over on his raft, thankful, yet shud- 
dering, as there flashed before him a vivid reproduc- 
tion of the calamity. A moan of anguish forced itself 
from his parched lips. But his heart gave a great leap 
when he turned. 

Dead ahead lay an island, scarcely a mile distant— 
a rock-girt bit of land, rising to a considerable height 
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The Thing That Made His Heart Jump Was the Whale-like Vessel Lying Below Him. 


and thickly crowned with pines. Far beyond the island 
the horizon was irregular—a deeper blue against the 
sky—and this outline he knew must be the mainland, 
undoubtedly part of the northern coast of Maine. 

When the Happy Days was annihilated, the tide was 
on the flood; so all during the succeeding hours, Billy 
had been floating in toward the land. 

The sight of the near-by island revived his courage, 
and he sat up, slapping his arms to get up circulation, 
for in spite of the sunshine he was cold. Looking back 
over the sea, he could observe neither a sail nor a bit 
of wreckage in any direction. Hope died hard, but in 
his heart he knew. well enough that he was the only 
survivor from the Happy Days. 

To his delight, the raft held straight for the island; 
yet, while congratulating himself upon this, he saw that 
making a landing there would be precarious. 

The seaward side of the island apparently was a sheer 
wall and approachable only through a maze of boulders, 
at this hour half submerged and extremely perilous. 

The sea moved in a long, scarcely discernible heave, 
but the tide foamed over the boulders in plumes of 
glistening white. 

The raft gradually threaded a course better than he 
could have steered it. Within a’ stone’s throw of the 
wall, Billy stood up, scanning the cliff. He saw that 
there was a strip of shale-covered beach below the 
cliff, the sea breaking there and sending up sheeted 
foam against a rough wall. 


AMMED between two rocks, the raft, tilting up, be- 
came immovable, forty feet or so from the shore. 
The sudden listing threw Billy into the sea. He gained 
the beach without much trouble and after following the 
base of the wall for a short distance, he came to a rough 
ledge, upon which he leaped. Gripping protuberances 
above, he began to climb, availing himself of every knob 
and crevice. He did not look down, however, and did 
not look up. He had to go up. He estimated the cliff 
to be about fifty feet high at the point where he had 
bea his ascent; but it now seemed one hundred and 
ty. 

Finally, however, his hands came to the brink, cling- 
ing there with desperate strength. The woods were 
close to the cliff’s edge, and yet between wood and cliff 
there was a space of open ground of coarse, wiry grass. 
Slowly he reached out over the top of the wall and 
wound his hands in the grass. It took his last measure 
of courage to make the effort now necessary. 

With a deep breath, he made the required exertion. 
He trusted himself to the grass, and, nimble as a cat, 
half sprang and half pulled himself over the edge of 
the wall and, thankful to the bottom of his heart, rolled 
forward away from the brink and lay there for sev- 
eral minutes, his arms outstretched, his fingers clutch- 
ing in the grass. 

After a time, he arose and looked down at the sea. 
The raft lay jammed in the rocks where it had thrown 
him overboard. The ocean shone in the sunlight away 
to the horizon, and he saw no sail and no trace of 
steamer’s smoke. 

The island, as far as he could tell, was a wooded hill, 
to the best of his belief, off the coast of Maine. He 
assumed that it was ‘too small for inhabitants, as well 
as too isolated and too rough topographically for a 
summer resort. 

He struck off toward the left through the dense 
pine woods, designing to get to the other side. 

“T’ll have time enough to explore later,” he muttered. 


O HUMAN occupation was in evidence, but he was. 


pleased to find that the other side of the island 
sloped down to a meadow and then to a rocky beach. 

Before he left the woods, he climbed a little to the 
right up the hill, and at length came to a small spring, 
sending a little rill trickling down into the wild 
meadow. 

He lay flat and buried his face in the pool. He knew 
he ought to drink carefully, but his thirst tormented 
him in every fiber, and, despite his thought of caution, 
he drank deeply. Then he made his way out of the 
woods and crossed the meadow to the beach. 

He set to work at once to find clams, and for half 
an hour dug industriously along the shore, covering 
himself with mud and scratching his hands, but getting 
a sufficient return to satisfy his hunger. 


When his meal was over, he went up the meadow 
and, finding a soft place in the shade rear the edge of 
the woods, threw himself down and dropped at once 
into a slumber of physical exhaustion. 

It was morning when he awoke—he had slept heavily 
for many hours—just such a clear, warm day as that 
preceding. He jumped up immediately, stretching to get 
out his stiffness, and then went down to the beach, 
where he washed his face and hands and made a break- 
fast of clams. When his meal was over, he went back 
up the meadow and sat down to think over his situation. 

He had no doubt that he would be taken off the 
island that day, and yet the distance of the mainland 
bothered him. Raw clams and water would sustain 
life certainly, but he had no desire to play Robinson 
Crusoe. 

“Well,” he decided, finding a satisfaction in hearing 
his own voice, “I’ll go around the island and see how 
big it is. I’ll probably see a boat somewhere that will 
take me off.” 

He went down to the beach, and struck off northward 
to circle the island. 

After a walk of‘half an hour or so, he came to the 
conclusion that the island was larger than he had sup- 
posed. Wild meadowland rolled up from the strand 
for a quarter of a mile to the pine forest, and the woods 
rose steeply from the open and crowned the rambling 
hill which composed most of the island. 

Billy knew, of course, that most of the séaward side 
was precipitous, having viewed it from his raft on the 
preceding morning; but he was surprised upon turning 
a sharp curve in the shore, the sand bank for a time 
having been high enough to shut off his view of the 
meadow, to see beach and meadow come to an abrupt 
end before a high cliff, which jutted into the sea and 
barred farther progress by sea level. He supposed that 
this marked a sharp end of the island and that the sea 
mF fans beyond, but he could hear very little sound of 
surf, 

The pines here came down very near to the shore, and 
Billy climbed up from the sand and began to ascend 
the steep, rocky hill in the woods. In a little while he 
gained a comparatively level place among the pines and 
went on directly forward, proceeding with caution, 
watching for the precipice which he was sure must lie 
a short distance ahead. The fact that he still heard 
little surf puzzled him a good deal, but he kept a sharp 
lookout just the same. 


hy yc sta yom he came to an open space, and there 
with a gasp he halted, drawing back quickly, his 
heart giving a great leap. He had not reached the other 
side of the island, but, nevertheless, he stood on the 
brink of a hundred-foot drop, the land falling away 
straight down. The island was indented by a deep, 
wide cut, perhaps a hundred yards across; and the little 
arm of the sea, setting back into the riven hill, was 
flanked on each side by a high, pine-topped shoulder, 
on one of which he then stood. 

From his position he could see the shining ocean on 
his left, but the end of the estuary in the cut he could 
not discern, He turned to the right and slowly picked 
his way along the edge of the gorge. 

The chasm went on for nearly three or four hundred 
yards. Then he saw where it came to an end against 
a wall of rock as sheer as the sides. 

He lay down on his stomach now and crawled to the 
brink of the precipice and looked down at the water, 
dark in the shadow of the walls. The gorge curved in 
a half circle, so he could not see the ocean. » Directly 
across from his position there was a deep cleft in the 
hill, rising up into the woods from a narrow beach near 
the end of the cut. This ravine was heavily wooded 
and therefore dark; but he assumed that it was possible 
to get down through it to the little beach if desired. 

Retreating from the brink of the wall, he arose and 
threaded his way forward up the hill. 

Several hours had passed by this time, and the need 
for food was again pressing. He designed to go up 
the hill and strike down through the pines in an effort 
to come out near the place where he had. slept, and, 
having found two matches in his pocket, he promised 
himself a cooked meal—such as it was. 

As he neared the top of the hill, his shin struck upon 
something hard, yet yielding, and, unprepared, he lost 
his balance and went down sprawling. i 

He got up and looked back—and stared hard, his 
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blood surging. What he had stumbled against was a 
wire rope secured to the base of a pine tree and 
leading up and out of sight in the dense growth. What 
could that mean? A suspicion struck into his mind 
instantly, natural in the place ahd in view of the stir- 
ring events of the time. 

He moved forward with extreme caution, his eye 
keenly following the course of the wire guy in the 
woods of the out-of-the-way island. In the end he 
came to a huge upright, a trimmed great pine on the 
top of the hill, from which other wires descended into 
the woods in various directions and disappeared. This 
upright reached to the tops of the surrounding trees, 
but there was fitted to it an extension of equal height 
which could be lowered when not in use so that it could 
not be seen in daytime. And to this extension were 
fastened the antennae of a wireless sending and re- 
ceiving station. A little beyond the upright was a small 
hut, almost concealed in the brush. 


O WONDER Billy stood and stared with his heart 

swelling and pounding. He had chanced ‘upon a 
secret wireless station! Who operated it? And: why? 
He saw no one and heard no one; but now he had 
no doubt that the island was inhabited, and, also, he 
knew that it was without doubt perilous in the extreme 
for him to be on it. 

Had he been seen and marked? His scalp quivered 
and tingled as this query came to mind. He wished 
fervently to get aboard some boat which would bear 
him away to the mainland and safety. 

Turning, his ears strained for a rifle shot from any 
shadowy covert, he threaded his way down the hill 
among the pines as stealthily as a panther. 

He was certainly not without fear, but, notwithstand- 
ing the irritating, nerve-trying sense of being dogged, 
even if only mentally, he did not allow panic to seize 
him. Possibly, as he realized, his life might depend 
upon his coolness, and, possibly too, something very 
much greater than his own personal safety might hang 
upon his courage and nerve. So he took a grim hold 
upon himself, his heart proud in the thought that 
chance had placed him in a position to be of wonderful 
service to his country. 

His sense of location was good, and after a long, 
hard descent, alert at every step, he came almost to the 
spot where he had slept in comparative peace. Now, 
aware of his danger, he dared not go out into the 
open. If he. had not been seen thus far, which he 
couldn’t believe, he was extremely lucky. He was al- 
most faint with hunger, but he sat down in the woods 
and composed himself to wait for darkness. 

It was well toward the middle of the afternoon when 
he reached the edge of the woods, and it required will 
power and fortitude tossit through the dragging hours 
to sunset. At last, however, the sun slipped out of sight 
beyond the vague outline of the mainland, and soon 
the flaming colors in the sky, with their reflected glory 
in the sea, died out. 

The coming of darkness did not bring Billy much 
ease of mind, for he saw that this night of stars would 
offer little protection to anyone moving in. the open. 


Still, he had to eat to keep up his strength; and, if 
necessary, he must. take a risk to get it. There seemed 
to -be nothing advantageous in trying to remain unseen. 
And, perhaps, it really was better to act in the open 
as if he had no fear. So when he left the pines he 
~ boldly across the meadows and out to the 
ats. 

He satisfied his hunger without seeing anyone; then, 
after stealing up to the spring for a drink, returned to 
his station at the edge of the forest. 


ECRET WIRELESS inimical to his country, had 

been his conclusion as to the discovery. It was his 
duty to learn whether this was so, and, if a fact, to 
inform the American authorities as quickly as possible. 
He hesitated, though, as any boy or man might. A 
spy on this island carried his life in his hand. But, 
after a struggle, he steeled himself to do his duty and 
started up the hill on his dangerous quest. 

The woods were oppressively dark, and, although he 
made good progress, considering his caution, he soon 
realized that he was not on the part of the hill where 
he had discovered the wireless upright. As a matter of 
fact, he was lost, and was confused as to direction. 
Upon understanding this, he halted and tried to get his 
bearings. 

After debating upon his problem, he pushed down 
the hill. He was sure he had gone over the shoulder 
of the hill and decided to proceed till he came to the 
gorge and make a new start from there. He went 
down the slope and in a few moments came to the end 
of the canyon. He dropped at once upon his stomach 
and crawled across the open space to the edge of the 
precipice and looked down. 

He almost shouted aloud in amazement and triumph 
at what he saw. 

The dry ravine at his right twinkled with lights, and 
he made out three or four cabins among the trees 
under the shelter of the high banks. But the thing 
that made his heart jump and throb was the whale-like 
vessel lying at anchor just below him in the still water 
between the cliffs. A child would have recognized 
what it was—a submarine, with the imperial black-and- 
white check ! 

The importance of his astounding discovery almost 
overwhelmed him. He had come upon the long-sus- 
pected base of a submarine raider which hitherto had 
flouted some of the greatest navies in the world. And 
great secret lay tossed into his hand by the fortune 
of war. 

What could he do with his discovery? This was the 
question. How he longed this moment for the wings of 
the eagle! He would soar up into the star-gleaming 
vault and fly over the sea south to Portland to carry 
the news there. 

But he was not an eagle. He was a mere lad— 
marooned, too; and as he stared down in fascination, 
with thrilling heart, he realized fully that if he himself 
were discovered he would never be allowed to leave 
the island. 

How could he get away? At the foot of the ravine, 
drawn up on the narrow beach, was a small boat. If 
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he could secure that, how easily he could slip past the 
submarine and get to sea! To gain that boat, how- 
ever, seemed impossible. As he lay there staring down 
at the lights and the grim vessel, listening to the sound 
of rough voices in the ravine, it seemed to him that 
the only chance of carrying away his discovery was to 
retrace his steps across the island and embark from 
there upon some bit of driftwood, trusting to luck, his 
strength, spirit, and the flooding tide to make the swim 
of several miles. 


INGLING in every nerve, he drew away from the 
edge of the cliff and wormed back across the open 
a to the pines, arising there and starting up the 

ill. 

He moved on with greater care than ever, stopping 
at every few steps in the pitchy darkness to listen. 
After a time, a faint crackling sound caught his atten- 
tion, and every nerve in him became tense. Desiring 
to know all, he went to his left, the crackling becoming 
clearer all the time. In a few minutes, he halted and 
peered up. Then he saw! 

He had reached the topmost part of the hill. The 
extension arm of the wireless projected now above the 
trees. The ends of the antennae sparked now and then, 
and he knew that somebody was taking or sending 
messages. He had little time to think about. this. 

“Karl!” shouted someone, sharply, not ten yards away 
in the blackness, “there’s someone on the hill!” 

Billy stood stock-still—paralyzed with fear, cold and 
quivering in every fiber of his being. The shock of the 
voice in the darkness and of the import of the words 
was like dropping into icy water. It was terrifying, 
benumbing. He could not move, could not breathe, 
could not think. 

‘“Tt’s that boy,” responded someone, presumably Karl. 

“No, it’s a wildcat,” declared the first speaker, with 
a queer little laugh. “We'd better get it.” 

A silence ensued for a moment or two, a dead silence 
save for the odd crackling of the wireless. A gleam 
of vivid orange flashed in the jet blackness of the 
woods, and the silence was broken by a heavy, echoing 
report. 

Panic swept upon Billy, the “wildcat.” Turning, he 
leaped away in the darkness, plunging and stumbling 
and crashing among the brush with a great noise, un- 
doubtedly the very thing desired by the unseen opera- 
tors. He couldn’t see six inches before his nose; féar 
would have blinded him for a time if he had been in 
the sunshine; and his heart was in his mouth like a 
huge cold thing. 

Suddenly, he ran squarely into some great and solid 
object—not a tree. And this object, yielding, yet 
standing firmly, wound mighty feelers about him and 
held him in an unbreakable grasp. 

“Oh!” screamed Billy, as he came into this contact, 
and, suddenly weak and limp, he ceased struggling and 
gasped for breath, held in the fierce embrace of the 
unseen enemy. 

“I got him,” cried his captor in a hoarse, but good- 
natured voice, and he took his arms from about his 
limp prisoner and grasped (Continued on page 40) 
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THE NAME Gore. 


By RAYMOND COMSTOCK 


Illustrated by Norman Rockwell 


ARNEY O’SHEEL, cabin boy of the schooner 
Matty, bent over the brass-work of the captain’s 
door and rubbed vigorously, while from his lips, 
with chanting emphasis which made it an ex- 

cellent marching tune came the words: 
“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled.” 

Barney stopped rubbing long enough to crinkle a 
paper in his breast-pocket with one grubby brown hand, 
while a contented smile covered his lean face and a 
dream drifted in his wide, blue eyes. 

A gust of salty wind buffeted him so that he had to 
brace himself in order to keep his footing on the slant- 
ing deck; and as if the wind had nudged him, he bent 
with fresh energy to the work in hand, while once more 
from his lips came the chant: 

“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled.” 

“Well, w’d you listen to what the hero’s singing!” 
jeered a gleeful but woefully cracked voice from over 
his shoulder, and the tall, mussy individual in a cook’s 
apron, who had interrupted the song, slapped his knees 
and jigged in the teeth of the wind, to express his keen 
‘amusement. 

Barney went on rubbing brass. 

“Hello, hero!” chuckled Cookie, jabbing a thumb into 
the boy’s ribs. “I s’pose you’re a-thinkin’ you’d be 
stayin’ right on the burnin’ deck, when all the rest were 
leggin’ it for their lives.” 

The cabin boy smiled quietly. 

“Maybe I would, Cookie; maybe I would,” he agreed 
good-naturedly, still bending industriously over the 
brass-work. 

There was another howl of delight, and, after fur- 
ther pummelings of his knees, the lanky cook stood 
with legs outspread and calloused hands knuckling his 
hips, watching the boy curiously. 

“Workin’ pretty hard for a week day, ain’t ye?” he 
queried. “Old man been diggin’ into you? Or are ye 
lookin’ for gold underneath them shiny things?” 

Barney glanced up and eyed the lanky one meaningly. 

“I am finding something, Cookie, but it isn’t gold I 
want most,” he declared. 

Slowly the ship’s cook leaned against the window 
sill and crossed one foot over the other, while he shook 
his head sorrowfully. “You should ha’ seen the doctor 
when you wuz on shore, boy,” he said wisely. “There 
ain’t nothin’ else that anybody wants in this world, ex- 
ceptin’ gold!” 

Then the cabin boy stood up and his shoulders went 


back. 

“Well J want something else, Cookie!” he declared. 
“And I’m going after it! I’ve been learning things 
that make me think we all get the things we want 
most.” 

Cookie forgot to jibe at this philosophy. For a 
moment he seemed almost interested; then he shook 
his shaggy head decidedly. 

“It’s foolishness, boy,” he declared. “What wuz it 
now you're goin’ to git?” He pulled his lips and 
waited, but the boy was too much in earnest to heed 
the mockery in his manner. 

“A college education, and a name that people will 
remember,” stated Barney O’Sheel, confidently. 

There was a wild guffaw, and the lanky cook stum- 
bled over a water bucket and nearly went through 
the captain’s window, while, flushed and resentful, the 
cabin boy bent over the brass-work. But his lips were 
pressed in grim determination, and no further mock- 
ery of the cook could bring any reply from him. 


“QO YOU’RE GOING TO GET what you go 

after?” suddenly inquired a gruff voice, while 
the door swung in, and the grizzly, weather-beaten 
face of Captain Evans appeared in the opening. His 
sharp, gray eyes fixed the boy from under rusty eye- 
brows, and his hard, square mouth was drawn down 
with an ominous suggestion that his men had learned 
to fear. 

Barney stepped back in crimson embarrassment, not- 
ing the expression of the ship’s master; while Cookie 
quietly but efficiently faded from the scene. 

“Y-yes, sir,” admitted the cabin boy, his confusion 
not driving the determined line from his own wide 
mouth. For a minute they stood so—the old man 
piercing Barney O’Sheel with his keen glance, and the 
slender boy ruddily replying to his gaze. Then the lines 
about the captain’s mouth softened with what faintly 
suggested a smile. 

“So do I,” he agreed shortly, and closed the door. 

When he had recovered his breath, the cabin boy 
bent again to rubbing the brass, until his face with its 
wide grin of appreciation shone back at him from the 
metal. And, over and over, his lips were slowly chant- 
ing : 

“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled.” 

For to Barney O’Sheel at that time Casabianca was 
something more than a famous poem. To him it was 
the account of a boy who did the thing he had made 
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Barney O’Sheel, of the Schooner Matty. 


up his mind to do—the best example of it that Barney 
had ever heard; and with his new determination the 
thought-of that other boy was as the beating of drums 
and the shrilling of fifes, which spur men on to deeds 
of valor. ‘ 

Down in the forecastle later on that day, when a 
lapse in his duties gave him a few minutes freedom, 
the boy climbed into his bunk and pulled the crinkled 
papers from the depths of his thick blouse. Almost 
with reverence he opened the letter; for that was the 
inspired word that had changed his whole outlook. It 
was from a lawyer in Manhattan, Elder Peabody, of 
Bateson and Peabody, counselors at law—the man that 
had symbolized “authority” for Barney as long as he 
could remember, up to his fourteenth year, when 
schooling had ended for him, 


ra Y DEAR BARNEY,” the letter read, “it was 

with considerable surprise and relief that your 
letter, written from Charleston, reached me this morn- 
ing; surprise to know of the vocation you had chosen, 
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especially when I had expected that you would come 
on direct from the school to me here, in order that [ 
might find you an opening with some firm where you 
could make a living and perhaps build a business career 
for yourself; and relief at knowing that you had merely 
taken a position on a trading schooner, and had not 
been lost or suffered some calamity by the wayside. 
But since you have chosen the experience of a seafaring 
man, I can only wish you success and say that if you 
determine to give up the sea and settle down in a busi- 
ness of greater stability, I shall be very glad to do 
what I can in finding a position for you here. 

“Now in reply to your query as to your father. You 
wish to know who he was and what kind of a man 
he was. 

“Terence O’Sheel was a gentleman, a profound 
scholar, a dreamer, but a man with the most assured 
determination that it has ever been my experience to 
see. It was his gospel that we all do the things we 
want most to do and that a man achieves the things 
he wants most. And your father was living according 
to this belief. He was a university graduate, of brilliant 
intellect, and could undoubtedly have carried through 
his dreams until the name, O’Sheel, was recognized by 
the world of men—had not death interfered with his 
plans. As you know, he left you in my care, with the 
request that I use what funds were left, to educate you 
until you were fourteen years old; at which time I was 
to give you any assistance I could and bid you make 
your way as he would have done, had he lived. 

“O’Sheel!” bawled a voice from 
the companionway,. “O’Sheel, there !” 
The cabin boy hastily rammed the 
papers into his blouse. bar 

“Aye!” he replied. “Coming! 
And, as he slid from the bunk, Bar- 
ney echoed the call from the compan- 
ionway. “O’Sheel!” he whispered, 
his face alight. “They'll all be sing- 
ing it some day!” He stumbled 
across the dark planking to the com- 
panionway. “Barney O’Sheel, gentle- 
man and scholar!” he was chanting, 
as he leaped up the dirty stairs. 

Out on deck a hasty glance about 
told him that a storm was blowing 
up. Soft gray clouds swept in a 
great circle low against the sky, with 
flecks of the blue beyond appearing 
and being shut out again by the 
rapidly gathering fleeces of gray. 
The wind had freshened and was 
scurrying in sharp puffs across the 
decks. The cabin boy sniffed the 
salty air. : 

“O’Sheel!” came the hail again, 
this time from the captain’s cabin, 
and Barney scurried to the door. 
Captain Evans lay in his berth, and 
the old sailor’s face was gray beneath 
its tan. 

“O’Sheel!” he groaned, “get back 
there to the galley and bring me hot 
water and pepsin, quick! I’ve got 
these infernal cramps or something 
else the matter that seems like to 
finish me.” : 

“Aye, sir,” agreed Barney, com- 
passionately, once more speeding out 
into the wind and across to the cook’s 
galley. The cook poured the. hot 
water, chuckling, while Barney leaned 
against the wall, watching him sus- 
piciously. 


Fs; APTAIN’S got the cramps,” 

chuckled Cookie, “and a man 
always gits what he wants. Ain't 
that what you wuz sayin’, boy? Some 
of ’em wants college education, when 
they’re gittin’ ten dollars a month 
pay—but I never heard of none of 
*em wantin’ cramps!” 

Barney grinned affably. 

“All right, Cookie,” he laughed, 
“you think I won’t get that college 
education, and I’ll show you that I 
will get it—and all the other things 
I’m going after!” 

The cook measured off the pepsin 
into the steaming pail. 

“When you start in gittin’ it, don’t 
you forget to come around and tell 
me, boy,” he instructed. He held out 
the pail. “Here, take this and git it 
to the old man, before those cramps 
spoil that gentle manner of his.” 

Lower and lower hung the clouds, as Barney went 
about his duties that afternoon, while the ship’s master 
lay moaning in his berth and the second officer stripped 
sail and prepared the Matty to weather the blow. A 
few drops of rain fell, but for several hours the only 
other warning of the storm was in the thickening gray 
clouds, which seemed to circle lower and lower over 
the sky, obscuring the daylight at last and bringing 
on the blackness of a stormy night. 

It ‘was six bells when the gale hit them, and, as its 
first terrible force struck them, Captain Evans, in 
spite of his weakness and the agony he was suffering, 
dragged himself from his berth and staggered out onto 
the deck. Seaman of many years, he knew that this 
was no ordinary gale—and the place of the ship’s mas- 
ter is at the helm in times of danger. One of the 
boats had been torn from its lavits by the mountain 
of white and green water which had crashed down on 
their decks with that first mad burst of wind, while 
hawsers and canvas coverings and even one of the 
hatches had been torn from their places and strung 
along the decks or swept over the side. The Matty 
was leaping forward through the. gloom like a trem- 
bling, frightened hare. 

Barney, cowering in the lee of the forecastle, and 
awed by the fury of the storm, saw the old sailor 
unsteadily emerging and darted hastily across the wet 
deck, leaning hard against the buffeting wind that 
shrieked around the corners. 


“Take my arm, sir?” he offered. 

“Get out!” barked the old man, proudly refusing 
support on his own deck, and although shaking and 
unsteady, made his way back to the wheel. There he 
stayed, bracing himself against the rail, watching the 
fury of the storm, noting its ominous increase, and 
muttering to himself, first against the raging of the 
seas, and then against the pains in his own interior. 
And Barney, making out the sturdy, grizzled form by 
the flickering glow of the one dim lantern, which was 
kept lighted against the gale, murmured to himself 
with wondering admiration for the old warrior: ° 

“The boy stood on the burning deck.” 

That was the spirit behind the captain, too! 


ARTIALLY sheltered in the lee of the center 

cabin, the lad crouched low, his sou’wester drawn 
down over his neck against the drenching rain that 
swept with stinging force along the decks. He glanced 
half-fearfully around him at the heaving blackness of 
the night and listened with a sense of awe to the 
screaming of the wind in the rigging. The little 
schooner slid sideways down the huge waves, while she 
plunged forward wildly in the embrace of the whirling 
storm. 

They had tasted dirty weather on the trip East during 
his one other cruise, but nothing to compare with this. 
He wondered if the tempest was terrible enough to 
make even the seasoned officers fearful; yet it did not 
seem reasonable that Captain Evans should have left 


“I'm Coming,” Bawled Willard. “Captain and O’Sheel Are Stayin.” 


his berth in his present condition, unless he had felt 
the storm to be unusually dangerous. 

Again and again the ship shook from bow to stern 
as tons of water poured onto her decks and swept aft. 
The boy would cling desperately to the side of the 
cabin, while the cold flood rushed sucking about his 
knees and waist; and when it had drained overboard 
he would crouch in soaking discomfort and wonder if 
the Matty could live through this tempest. It seemed 
to him that even then she was plowing into the great 
hills more deeply than her”heavy cargo required. 

Suddenly from up above in the blackness came a 
sharp crackling, a ripping and snapping of canvas and 
rope, and, a score of feet behind him, the upper part 
of the mainmast crashed down and stove in the deck; 
while a cry of consternation, audible even above the 
howling of the wind and the buffeting of the waves, 
came to his ears from the spot where the captain had 
been standing with the first officer and the man at the 
wheel. Instinctively Barney knew that something had 
happened to the captain, and even while terror clutched 
his heart, his sense of duty to his officer forced him 
to make the perilous dash across the dark slanting 
deck to the wheel. 

Hastily he scrambled up the steps, clinging with all 
his might to prevent being blown from the stair, and 
in the wavering lantern light he made out Mr. Willard, 
the first officer, bending over the prostrate form of the 
captain. A small spar lying across the latter’s body 
explained the accident that had happened. 
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5 aps dee was surprised to realize that a lump had 
gathered in his throat, to know that he really cared 
whether Captain Evans had been ‘hurt or not. Hastily 
he bent over the old sailor A slight moan came from 
the officer’s lips and he stirred a little. Then from the 
lower deck came a hail; and the uneasy voice of 
Maguire, the second officer, inquired to know what had 
happened. Mr. Willard turned and bent over the rail 
in low conversation with the second mate. 

A moment later the first mate came back and held 
a stimulant to Captain Evans’ lips, while the cabin boy 
braced. the old man up against the rail in a sitting 
posture. 

“Better, sir?” he asked. 

“That infernal spar!” said the captain. “It looks as 
if they’re all conspiring against the old man!” _ 

Barney touched his shoulder sympathetically. “Oh, 
no, sir,” he declared encouragingly, “we are all with 
you, to the finish!” 

But the boy’s heart was not the heart of the crew, 
for hardly had they braced the old officer up, when the 
mate remarked significantly : 

“She’s shipping a lot of water, sir, and seems to be 
leaking in the forward hold, while the center hold is 
all stove by the falling mast. The men are afraid she’s 
a goner, sir, and are beginning to mutter to take to the 
boats.” 

The captain’s big body heaved. 

_ “Fools!” he snarled. “What chance would they have 
in the boats on a sea like this?” 

“Well, sir, I don’t know, but it 
would be better than in a small ship, 
as heavy-laden as this one is.” 

Captain Evans looked up in the 
pale lantern light. “You too, Wil- 
lard?” he snarled. “Are you going 
back on the Matty too?” 

The first officer shook his head. 
“Not if I can help it, sir!” he de- 
clared warmly. “But I don’t believe 
in carrying loyalty to the point of 
foolishness! If she keeps on ship- 
ping water this way, she’ll catch a 
big wave all of a sudden and go 
under like a bar of pig iron! The 
men think the boats stand a better 
chance.” 

Then with a mighty effort and 
with teeth clenched to hold back his 
groans at the pain it cost him, the 
old sailor raised himself to his feet. 

“Willard!” he barked sharply, “if 
the men and Maguire want to take 
to the small boats, they can go when 
I say so. I# you want to go with 
them, you can! But J stay here! 
I’ve lost two ships in my time, and 
if it comes to losing the Matty, I go 
with her, and its three times and out 
for Captain Evans!” 


SHOUT came from the deck 
and the second mate hurried 
into the lantern light. 

“The center hold seems to be fill- 
ing,” he said, uneasily, to the first 
officer. “She’s going to catch just 
one wave and under she'll go! I 
think it’s time we were leaving, sir!” 

Even as he spoke, the prow of the 
Matty dipped into a wall of black 
water and shuddered from stem to ° 
stern under the fall of the tons that 
swept over her prow and poured 
along her decks toward the stern. 

“You see, sir?” cried Mr. Willard, 
as the little schooner barely righted 
herself, and brought her nose into 
the air again. “She can’t keep this: 
up! And if you’re wise, sir, you'll 
command us to take to the boats— 
and come with us yourself!” 

Fiercely gripping the rail for sup- 
port, Captain Evans stared out over 
the sea, and then along the dark 
deck of his ship. The gray old head 
shook doggedly, while his jaws grip- 
ped in pain. 

“Willard,” he ordered from be- 
tween clenched teeth, “tell the men 
they can take to the boats and drop 
into that puddle if they want to— 
and you and Maguire can go with 
them; but I’ll stay by the wheel, and 
keep my ship in her course, till her 
nose rams Davy Jones’ locker—and 
that’s final! You tell the men that if any of them want 
to stay by me, the company won’t forget them, and I 
won't. But any of them that want to quit can take to 
the boats just as quick as they please. Only”’—there 
was a pitiful break in the old officer’s voice for a mo- 
ment; it was not easy for him to see his ship deserted 
in the face of that storm—“only see to it, Mr.-Willard, 
that they finish here decently, and in order !” 

“Aye, sir,” agreed Mr. Willard. He turned to the 
companionway, then hesitated. “I’m sorry, sir,” he de- 
clared, regretfully, “but it’s flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to stay here, sir, and you’d better come with us!” 

“Goon! And stop that mewling, Mr. Willard!” bawled 
the old man in desperate fury. “I stay by the Matty!” 

“Aye, sir,” agreed the officer, and made his way down 
the steps. 

Silently Captain Evans stared at Willard as he bawled 
to the crew, working with the boats: “I’m coming; Cap- 
tain and O’Sheel are staying.” Then a sob escaped from 
his throat. 

“Gone! all of them! Leaving the old man to fight 
for his ship alone,” he whimpered, his great strength 
suddenly giving away to weakness in this moment of 
grief. But a small voice speaking from close behind 
him caused him to stiffen with a fresh show of pride. 

“Not I, sir,” declared the voice of Barney O’Sheel, 
“I’m staying by, sir!” 

Captain Evans gripped the rail, braced himself against 
the storm and stared at his cabin boy. 

“O’Sheel,” he said gruffly, (Continued on page 41) 
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THE FOUNDATION STROKE OF TENNIS 


By P. AcVAILE 


(Author of “Modern Tennis,” “The Strokes and 
Science of Tennis,” Etc.) 
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The Proper Forehand Grip. (Fiz. 1.) 


ably more than in any other kind of game. By 
“tennis,” I mean what is commonly known as 
“lawn tennis.” Long ago the complicated game 
called “tennis,” played indoors, was very popular; but 
that was gradually replaced by a simpler sport originally 
played only on lawns. This latter form of the game 
has become so widespread and so familiar to all, that 
the descriptive word “lawn” has been dropped, and it 
is known to all by the name “tennis.” os 
If one gets a good start at tennis, one is quite likely 
to play in good form. Most boys, 1f left to themselves, 
play very naturally and so in time come to play in 
fairly good form. Tennis is, however, a game of great 
opportunities, and there is so much to learn in it that, 
if a boy trusts to learning it from what he sees on the 
courts, he stands a good chance of understanding it 
about the time he arrives at the veteran stage, unless, 


pias plays an all-important part in tennis, prob- 


The Proper Backhand Grip. Arm and 
Racket in Line. (Fix. 4.) 


indeed, he has been lucky enough to start the game, as 
so many of the Californians have done, when he was 
about the height of a tennis racket. 

Even when one has started so early, it is well to try 
to learn all one can of the main principles of the game 
from the very excellent works on tennis, ranging in 
price from ten cents to three and one-half dollars. 

William M. Johnston, ex-national champion, is prob- 
ably the soundest player in America to-day on all- 
around play and strokes; yet even he does not under- 
stand how to drive a ball on the backhand. Yet this 
stroke is a perfectly well-known and understood. stroke 
and is played almost perfectly by Theodore R. Pell, 
a player much inferior in general play to Johnston, al- 
though on one occasion he defeated Johnston at an im- 
portant tournament. There is no reason why anyone 
should lack either a forehand or a backhand drive. 
Those that suffer thus may have been too lazy to prac- 
tice these strokes thoroughly, for they cannot be ac- 
quired by wishing for them, 


O EXPLAIN to a boy the fundamental principles 

of the tennis strokes, a good way is to stand him 
in front of a wall, give him a tennis ball, and ask him 
to bat it up against the wall a few times with his 
naked hand. 

Anyone who is tested thus will nearly always meet 
the ball fairly and fully as it is falling, so that it 
strikes on the palm of the hand, as one comes forward 
at the ball, with the palm almost as flat as the top of 
a table, but, of course, inclined a little towards the 
wall. Simple as this exercise seems, it is nevertheless 
of great importance, for it is the foundation stroke 
in tennis, so far as regards the ground game or balls 
that are played after hitting the ground. 

In tennis, the ball_must be played, of course, not later 
than its first bound. Now suppose that it had landed. 
The rebound would come off a perfectly flat surface. 
If that surface were tilted up toward the wall, the ball 
would tend to bound back toward the wall, as I showed 
in connection with one’s hand. 

Now one’s hand, open and in position to play the 


The Same Grip as in Figure 1, But With the Leather at 
End of Handle in the Hand. Thisis the Old Grip 
and Probably the Best and Freest. (Fix. 2.) 


ball, is, in effect, if cut off with about half the fore- 
arm, a racket. Why is it that so many beginners forget 
this and neglect to play the ball naturally with the 
racket, which is only an artificial production of the 
same shape which they always use naturally, to-wit, the 
hand and arm? 

It is curious to see how many players forget the 
natural way of hitting as they do with the hand, when 
they come to use the racket. Very frequently it is faulty 
teaching. Many professionals have a mania for start- 
ing the player with a horizontal sweep at the ball. This 
is a good stroke—in time; but it is wrong to start 
anybody up there. The proper stroke is the natural 
stroke which gets the ball as it is dropping. Starting 
anyone on the horizontal stroke means that, afterwards 
in play, the low ball is alniost sure to bother him very 
much. This is seen in a most remarkable degree in 
Maurice E. McLaughlin’s play. He cannot deal with 
the low ball well, but with a high-bounding ball he is 
quite at home. Comparatively few people are good at 
playing a low ball, and the main reason is that they are 
not taught the foundation stroke of the ground game, 
which is the low forehand return from the center of 
the racket, without spin or cut of any kind. 

There is plenty of time later on, as one acquires 
confidence and accuracy, to take the ball nearer to the 
top of the bound, indeed, as soon as one is able to play 
it, as it is rising, for that is the supreme science of 
playing the ground game. 
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The English Backhand Grip, With the Fatal Angle 
and the Back of the Wrist Toward the Net... (Fig. 5.) 


What I have said of playing the ball on the forehand 
applies with equal force to the backhand. One should 
meet the ball as it is falling and hit it upwards, so that 
it passes over the net not too close to it. All young 
players make the mistake of trying to play too near to 
the tape of the net. 
for the back of the court, the base line, and to forget 
the net as much as possible.’ 


Go THE BACKHAND, one plays the ball much 
farther in front of oneself than on the forehand, 
and one always holds the racket so that when hitting 
the ball, the little finger is nearest to the net. The 
proper grips for the forehand and backhand strokes 
bring the forearm and the racket handle into the same 
line or, rather, into the same plane, at the moment of 
striking. By this I mean that if you were to look at 
anyone striking the ball correctly, from the front, you 
would see his forearm and the racket handle in what 
we call the same line, that is, without any angle between 
the arm and the racket handle. If there is any such 
angle, the hold of the racket is wrong, for then the 


They should remember to play: 


English Forehand Grip. Notice the Angle Between 
Forearm and Racket Handle. It is Impossible to 
Play the Tennis Strokes With ThisGrip. (Fix.3.) 


player is getting around too much to the side of the 
racket. This is the English grip, and it is no good ‘for 
tennis. The Australian and the Californian are always 
behind their rackets, and so should any American boy 
be, if he would succeed at tennis. 

This is a most elementary matter, but it is of the 
greatest importance and is neglected by some of the 
best players in the United States, as for instance, 
Nathanial W. Niles, of Boston. Niles is a fine player, 
whose strokes are beautifully and gracefully produced, 
but they lack the punch that makes a champion. In this 
comparatively simple matter lies the difference between 
the champion and the near-champion, for the straight 
line is necessary if one wants to get the maximum of 
accuracy and severity. Nothing less will do for’ any- 
one who desires to win the highest honors as the game 
is played to-day. 

Tennis is played in nearly every country in the world 


The Correct Backhand Grip With Thumb up the 
Handle. This is Optional, But Most of the 


Drivers Use It. (Fiz. 6.) 

and everywhere under practically the same conditions 
and rules. It has attained a wonderful hold on the 
world, and it seems to be gaining in popularity at an 
amazing rate. In no country is this more marked 
than in the United States; and it would be a great 
pity if the young American were to follow the obso- 
lete English methods, which have led to the decay of 
English tennis. 

It is impossible for me to overestimate to the aspir- 
ing boy the importance.of getting all he can out of the 
books on the game. It will save him perhaps years of 
tribulation and doubt on the court. Also, he should 
miss no chance of seeing the best players in action. 
The next best thing to this is to see as many good 
photographs as one can of the best exponents of the 
game, such as-Norman Brookes, the great Australian, 
and William M. Johnston, the clever little Californian, 
whose games emphasize in a remarkable degree the im- 
portance of the straight line. 

I have never seen a book or a professional player 
that advocated this method of learning the foundation 
strokes of tennis. Indeed I have never yet met a 
professional that knew what the foundation stroke 
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Rear View of Correct Backhand Grip With Thumb Round 


Handle. This is a Fine Natural Grip, and Anyone 
Who Finds It Better Than Putting the Thumb 
up the Handle Should Use It. (Fig. 7.) 


of tennis was. Its importance may be gauged when I 
say that A. W. Gore, the famous English player, won 
the English championship three times on practically one 
stroke, his great forehand drive. I wish to impress on 
you that it is well to have the other strokes, but this 
shows what can be done by one sound stroke. 
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T MAY SURPRISE you 

to find that in teaching 
a dog tricks you get nearly 
as much training as he does. 
Kindness, persistence, and 
patience are necessary to 
success in animal education. 

Almost any dog is affec- 
tionate, sensitive, and sen- 
sible; by nature noble and 
self-sacrificing, and he will 
do anything to please his 
master, if he can only understand All his nature asks 
in return are a pat of affection, occasionally, along with 
food and shelter. So be careful not to make the dog 
afraid of you, for he is governed best by love. Never 
punish the dog. for not obeying, unless you are sure he 
understands. A dog that is whipped for everything soon_ 
loses the connection between the cause and the result. 

Never work the dog when his stomach is full. This 
is a principle found in circuses where animals are fed 
regularly after their performance, for after eating they 
are dull and sleepy and should not be disturbed. Be- 
fore eating they regard food as reward for their work. 

Naturally, the first thing a dog must learn is to 
answer to his name. When he declines to come, he 
must be made to do so. Carry him to the place where 
you stood when calling. Don’t cuff him; simply show 


® 
him that your commands must be obeyed. Hold him 
in that spot till he is quiet, then pet him. 

Never start on a trick till you know it is practicable; 
but once started, never give up. This shows him that 
you are master. The idea is to let the animal know 
nothing of possible failure. 

“Shaking hands” is easily taught. Pick up the paw 
a few times and shake it, meantime looking into his 
face and repeatedly saying “shake.” Then he will re- 
spond to your tapping his paw, and later will lift it 
readily. Herein is the fundamental principle of all 


tricks: help him to do the thing while you are saying | 


to him the word or words of direction. This cue must 
differ for each stunt, but always must be given in the 
same words and in as few.as possible. 

Next hold his legs with one hand and gently push 
him over on his side with your other hand, meantime 
telling him to “lie down.” Hold him a few moments, 
then let him up and give him some reward. It is only 
a step from this trick to “playing dead.” Let go your 
hold for a few seconds at a time, while you give the 
command, and the pup will soon catch on. 

From this position teach him to “roll over.” Soon 
the motion of your hand will suffice. Meantime he is 
learning the cue, and the order alone will do in a few 
days. It would be unreasonable to try the hard tricks 
first. The dog gains confidence as he goes along, and 
his strength increases. 


TEACHING YOUR DOG TRICKS © By L.E. EvBANKs 


The pup is learning to obey, so let us tackle some- 
thing a bit harder, the “sit- up.” Gently force his 
haunches to the ground with your right hand and lift 
him under the chin with your left. As soon as he 
gets the knack of sitting, you must work in front of 
him, balancing him by the paw with one hand and 
checking him under the chin with the other. Keep 
saying “sit up,’ and make him balance himself. It is 
merely a matter of patience; any dog will learn if. It 
is now easy to hold his head still, with a biscuit on 
his nose, and teach him to catch it. 

“Dancing” on the hind legs may now be taught. He 
has learned something about balancing, so you can take 
his front feet in your hands 
and dance with him repeat- 
ing “dance” constantly. 

In rolling the ball, the 
pup must sit up, the ball 
placed between you and him. 
When it is rolled to him, he 
will place his paws against 
it. Then roll it to yourself, 
When he pushes the ball at 
your command, hold him 
there and roll it. He will 
move his feet to retain his 
position and soon will learn 
the trick. 
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| The Pest Jumped to the Very Edge and Stood Fully Exposed to Our Fire. 


JOE CARSON, APPRENTICE 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
“DARE—DARE—DOUBLE-DARE!” 


ETAILED TO A “TRICK” at the 
wheel of the U. S. S. Mohican, I 
climbed the bridge ladder with 
trepidation, for it was very plain to me that this 


was one branch of seamanship I. had sadly neglected. » 


I knew practically nothing of helmsmen’s commands. 
I regretted my previous inattention in class, when 
“steering” was the subject taught, and I determined to 
make up the deficiency at the earliest possible moment. 
But I had no idea that this ignorance on my part was 
to be the cause of starting a series of mishaps and of 
throwing me into perilous trouble. 

After submitting to a search by the quartermaster 
and having a jackknife, a package of steel pens, keys, 
and an iron hammock ring removed from my pockets, 
to be sent below and kept for me at a safe distance 
from the magnetic influence of the compass, I firmly 
braced my feet far apart and grasped the spokes of the 
wheel, thoroughly intending to “bluff” my way through 
the ordeal. 

The quartermaster was not fooled. But the officers 
paid no heed to me while all went well. 

I was told to steer a course toward a white spot 
crowning a cliff, contrasted against: the dark brown 
background of Southern California hills, and I heard 
the captain say it was the Point Loma Lighthouse. 

A white strip of sand, lower on the right, intervened 
between the sea and San Diego Bay. Dividing the bluff 
and bar of sand was a channel into the bay. 

The entrance was very narrow. I was nervous and 
hoped the quartermaster by my side would not desert 
me during the formidable task of conducting the ship 
into that infinitesimal waterway. 

But he did not leave me. Later I was to leave him, 
at the captain’s urgent request. 

As we neared Point Loma, the lighthouse assumed 
a natural outline, and the cliff below disclosed a sheer- 
ness that fascinated me. With my eyes glued upon the 
rugged outline of the rocky wall and my thoughts ac- 
tively picturing shipwrecks on jagged blocks of stone 
to the left, it was with anxiety that I noticed the ship’s 
head continually shifting that way. Like a loadstone 
drawing a needle, the rocks seemed to pull the ship’s 
bow. But I was not sufficiently conversant with ships’ 
steering peculiarities to know that a propeller, where 
there is but one, shoves the stern to the right and 
necessarily the bow to the left. ’ 

I had successfully overcome a desire to ram one of 
the Coronado Islands, and they lay partially obscured 


in a mist, but safely astern. And I did not intend that. 


the ship should hit the rocks below the lighthouse. 

A white line of foam marked where the breakers 
chased each other up the sandspit, across the channel 
from the cliff, and, being the softer and therefore the 
lesser of the two evils, seemed to me to be a far better 
place for which to steer. If any mistake should be 
made in steering, while I was at the wheel, it was to 
be to the right, toward sand. I gave the wheel a turn 
that way. 

Then a steamer came out of the entrance to the bay. 
I ‘was worried. I wondered how I was going to pass 
it. I looked around to see who might be on the bridge 
to watch me and immediately became more nervous, 
for there was the captain. 

He stood at the starboard rail, gazing interestedly 
aloft through squinted eyes, apparently an intent ob- 
server of the antics of a seaman, who, having been 
ordered aloft to tuck in “Irish pennants” (rope ends) 
on the topsail yard, had scrambled up the rigging with 
the agility of a cat and, standing erect on the round 
wooden yard, ran out to its extreme outboard end with 
an ease acquired only by long experience and fostered 
by dare-devil spirit. It was Olaf Olson, pride of the 
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Mohican’s crew, who boasted a long ancestry of sea- 
faring men. I wondered if I would ever be as active 
and bold a sailor. A smile of approval flashed over 
the captain’s face. 

Across the bridge in the port wing were the first 
lieutenant, navigator, and officer-of-the-deck, with their 
heads grouped close together out of the wind in the 
chart box, talking about the good times they would 
have when ashore after this fourteen-day sailing cruise 
from San Francisco. 

The quartermaster had his back turned, gazing over 
the water toward San Diego, very likely already look- 
tr for a greeting from jovial friends awaiting him 
there. 

None of these men paid any heed to the fast-ap- 
proaching steamer. I eased the wheel over a bit more 
to the right. I would do all I could to prevent a 
collision. No one noticed the slight change in the 
course. A little to the left, ahead, the steamer came 
tearing through the water. 

As the Mohican answered to the turn I had given 
the wheel, and her bow swung to the right, the ap- 
proaching ship also turned, to meet my move. It 
seemed as if the man steering her was seeking trouble. 

Two white puffs of steam burst insolently from the 
vessel. After a brief interval, two thundering blasts 
from a deep-throated whistle came to my ears. 

The captain withdrew his eyes from aloft, and, turn- 
ing to the officers at the other end of the bridge, re- 
marked to the officer-of-the-deck: “Mr. Valentine, have 
that royal refurled more neatly when we get in.” After 
this criticism of the appearance of the sail he leisurely 
looked ahead at the merchant vessel and commanded: 
“Hard a-starboard! Quartermaster, answer those two 
whistles!” . 

“Aye, aye, sir!” the quartermaster said, and, before 
leaving me, he kindly shoved on the wheel to the left 
and started me correctly. I turned the wheel as far as 
it would go in that direction, then fortunately remem- 
bered to sing out: “Hard a-starboard, sir!” 

Shriek—shriek! sounded the deafening roar of the 
steam whistle behind me. ’ 

Straight ahead of us now the merchant steamer 
plowed through the sea, rolling white curled waves 
from either side of her sharp prow. 

The Mohican was swinging around to pass on the 
left. The cliff loomed ahead, startlingly near. The 
helm was hard a-starboard. We swung more and more 
to the left toward the jagged rocks. 

“Meet her!” the captain called. I thought that his 
intent was to ram her, and I was willing to try any- 
thing once, if it took us away from the cliff. So I 
answered excitedly: “You bet I'll meet her, if she 
comes this way.” 

The officers jumped. The captain shouted: “Who's 
got that wheel? Quartermaster—quartermaster, take it 
quick and get that kid off the bridge!” 

I was shoved aside and the quartermaster spun the 
spokes of the wheel about, singing out: “Meet her, 
sir!” then aside to me, “Beat it, Kid!” 

I started, but the officer-of-the-deck stopped me, while 
he asked the captain: “What do you wish done with 
him, sir?” 

“T don’t care so long as you get him as far away 
from that wheel as possible,” the captain responded 
shortly. 

“Very well, sir!” Mr. Valentine answered. Then 
to me: “You go to your part of the ship, and as soon 
as we're anchored, report for that royal sail job.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” I said, glad to get away, and won- 


dering just what heinous crime I had com- 
mitted, 

Mat Hanson, who was my division petty 
officer on the fo’c’s’le, explained to me that 
when a ship is swinging her bow around 
to a “hard over” helm, the next command 
is to “meet her,” or check the turning until 
a direction is reached which the captain wishes the ship 
to follow. Then the course is given definitely. 

When the anchor dropped and all was secure, I was 
sent with the first division to spread the awning instead 
of being sent directly aloft. Down in the dark depths 
of the wooden hull, ten boys from each part of the 
ship found the sailmaker, who opened the ’tween-decks 
hatch and started us up the ladder all strung along the 
serpent-like roll of canvas awning. It seemed that we 
pulled endless lengths of neatly rolled khaki from a 
bottomless pit, for the canvas snake kept coming, tier 
after tier, each adding tremendous weight. Finally the 
end slowly came up after much straining, tugging, 
sweating, and growling out of orders from petty offi- 
cers, who advised plentifully and energetically. The 
boys worked. I noticed Olson, actively doing nothing 
helpful, dodging about here and there, busier than a 
fussy terrier at the word “rats.” It was apparent that 
he considered such work beneath the dignity of the 
ship’s “star” sailor. 

Then we stretched the awning taut by pulling the 
short lengths of rope spliced in eyelets along its margin 
over a permanent wire rope (called the ridge rope) 
supported by stanchions above the rail, and by fastening 
them there. When all the rope ends were tucked in 
out of sight, I thought what fun it would be to roll 
over the tightly stretched canvas. I did. 

“Come down off that awning!” a threatening voice 
called up to me from the deck. I came down to be 
roundly scolded by Mr. Valentine, who was looking for 
me to go aloft and help furl the royal sail. 

“If I catch you skylarking on that awning again, in 
the brig you go!” he said. I promised to stay off. 
Then I went aloft with Olson to help him stow the 
royal in a neat furl. 

He grabbed the shrouds and swung himself to the 
steel rod across the lower rigging, known as the “sheer 
pole,” and ran aloft like a monkey. I started at a fast 
pace too, but the swinging of the rope ratlines and 
stouter shrouds had a disconcerting effect of meeting 
my feet more than halfway, so after barking both my 
shins by missing foot connection with the elusive lad- 
der, I slowed to a safe, sane pace. 

Up over the chain fastenings of the topmast shrouds, 
where they dip into the mast under the top, the agile 
Olson clambered. like a spider on the lower side of its 
web. That way didn’t look safe to me, so I went close 
to the mast through the floor gratings, a way called 
the “lubber’s hole.” 

“Oh, you farmer!” some one of Olson’s many ad- 
mirers yelled at me from the deck and others took up 
the jeering cry. Real sailors never use the “lubber’s 
hole.” I had committed a very humiliating breach of 
seamanship. And the sailors on deck didn’t stop yelling 
at me, even after I was at work on the royal yard. [ 
could not get any farther away from the voices, for 
this was the last yard up. 

But it was exhilarating working aloft. The bridge, 
masts, and smokestack were the only breaks in the 
smooth, graceful outline of the hull below, which was 
softened by the expansive spread of khaki awning. 

Olson showed me how to tuck in the sail and to roll 
it up on the yard in true man-o’-war style, leaving no 
wrinkles or “Irish pennants” slovenly sticking out. A 
man down in the top hauled taut a line, which raised 
a flap of canvas from the middle of the sail, the bunt, 
and in behind this flap the heavier part of the sail gear 
nestled snugly out of sight against the yard. 

Quarters blew on the bugle, and I felt like a truant 
from school, away up there above the other boys and 
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gloriously loafing and not “falling in” to ranks. 

“Work slow, Joe,” Olson advised, “and we'll slough 
quarters.” I worked slow, feeling guiltily free while 
doing so, But the work couldn’t last forever, and the 
boys were still lined up in ranks, out of sight under 
the awnings, when we finished. 

“Now,” Olson said, “I’ll beat you down!” 

We were a hundred feet above the deck, yet he stood 
up on the yard without holding onto a thing, and, laugh- 
ing a challenge at me, jumped into space, catching the 
royal backstay in mid-air and sliding down. It was a 
daring thing to do. I shivered as | thought of my 
trying it. The regular way of going down was good 
enough for me. I grasped the rope ladder at the rear 
of the mast and was just swinging myself around to 
it, when I heard a taunting “Farmer!” called at me 
from below. 

Olson had stopped his sliding body halfway to the 
deck, and, braced by legs twined tight to the tarred 
backstay, looked derisively back at me as he swung his 
arms carelessly about, free of any hold. 

“I dare you!” he yelled derisively. He apparently 
thought I was afraid. 

“Dare—dare—double dare!” he challenged. 

I remembered the jeers of the men and boys on deck 
when I had climbed through the “lubber’s hole.” I 
didn’t want to be branded a “’fraid cat.” Olson had 
done it—I could. I was game and I’d show him. 

Back to the yard I clambered. Casting caution to the 
winds, I rose to my feet and stood on the round stick 
of a yard, which was no bigger than my leg. It was 
a fearfully long way to the deck below. The royal 
backstay was a little beyond reach. A jump was neces- 
sary to get hold of it. Nerving myself, I gauged the 
distance, bent my knees, and glanced down. A black 
ball of smoke was just emerging from the sooty mouth 
of the funnel aft of me, and I looked right into it. 
And that was only halfway to the deck. I closed my 
eyes. and jumped. : 

The backstay had seemed just within easy leaping 
distance, but I closed my eyes, as I sprang into the air. 
I missed my hold. . 

Down—down—ever faster down past the yards and 
rigging I dropped, my body turning as I fell. A scream 
rent the air, but it was not from me. I was dumb 
with fear. ihe 

A white, horror-stricken face flashed into my vision 
for a brief fraction of a second. It was Olson. It was 
he who screamed. I wondered why I couldn’t yell. My 
body made a complete revolution in the air, and thud! 
I hit the awning, sitting down. Something hard 
bumped me where my bended body hit the awning and 
sent it swaying down like a trapeze net at a circus. 
I heard a loud, real, American epithet and was sur- 
prised that I was still able to hear it. Then I was 
astonished to feel myself going up in the air, again, 
unhurt save for the soreness left by the hard object I 
had so suddenly sat upon. 

The canvas awning held and like a life net bounced 
me up again. This rebound took me twenty feet into 
the air. ’ 

Again I hit the awning, and the same hard object 
caught me in the same sore spot. 

“Cut out that skylarking on the awning!” an angered 
authoritative voice yelled. I recognized it as Mr. Val- 
entine’s. ‘ 

“I'd be glad to!” I shouted back from mid-air, as I 
was going up on my second rebound. Ten feet up 
and then I came down to receive a third jolt where it 
hurt. 

“Come down, I tell you!” the same commanding voice 
exploded. 

“I’m coming!” I yelled, as I dropped for the fourth 
time to the awning. ; 

But this was too much for Mr. Valentine, who was 
ordering me down. He climbed the rail, stuck his head 
up over the ridge rope, then he saw me just as I gained 
my feet from the fifth bounce. In long leaps I reached 
the edge of the canvas near him. I was too dazed to 
know why I was bounding toward him, but it may have 
been a vague sense of being misunderstood and of wish- 
ing to explain. But I was too glad to be able to jump 
at all for such things to worry me. : 

“Come here—I know you!” the officer said. 

“Yes, sir!” I stammered. 

“You're Joe Carson, and I just told you, not a half 
hour ago, about skylarkng on the awning. Come with 
me,” he said. 

I went with him, As we started away, Olson climbed, 
cautious and trembling, from the rigging. He was 
white and haggard; the sweat stood in individual beads 
on his forehead. 

“I beat you!” I called. 

He just stood looking at me, as if he saw a ghost. 

“So that’s it, you were racing, huh!” the officer said, 
rubbing his ‘head. 

We stopped in front of the executive’s office and the 
officer went in. I could hear the conversation. 

“His name’s Joe Carson, the same that was going 
to ram that steamer and whom I told not to skylark 
on the awning. Not only did he do it again, but while 
the crew was at quarters.. And he jumped on my head 
four times, sir!” Mr. Valentine charged. 

“Put him in the brig!” a gutteral voice ordered. 

Olson, in a moment of contrition at his having dared 
me, told the story of my fall to cronies, and they re- 
peated it to friends. When I went forward in charge 
of a master-at-arms, a goodly part of the crew lined 
up by the way to the brig to gaze at me in awesome 
amazement, as they would at one returned from the 
dead. Among the faces present, there were those, I 
was gled to see, who had jeered loudest at my trip 
through the “lubber’s hole.” 

The “all from the royal yard had landed me in jail. 
In the eyes of the crew, I went as a martyr. But I 
went. And I sat in the lonely cell looking across the 
small rectangular room through the square barred open- 
ing in the bolted door and caught fleeting glimpses of 
a belted, armed marine pacing “brig post” in the pass- 
age without. 

A streak of yellow light cast from the standing oil 
lamp over the marine’s head flickered whimsically 
against the wall of my cell. But I was not thinking of 
the light. 

I was thankful that I was even there in an iron- 

arred cell, a prisoner, rather than lying in a pine box 
and heading a sad procession to slow music. 
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CHAPTER NINE. 
ON THE EBB TIDE. 


LAF OLSON was certainly a good sailor. Active, 

agile, and fearless aloft, he won well-deserved 
admiration from the crew and represented the standard 
to be attained by the hero-worshipping apprentice boys. 
Olaf would pompously puff out his chest, stand his 
full five feet four, and, holding his blonde head proudly 
erect, strut back and forth before a breathlessly intent 
crowd of gullible boys, who eagerly listened to all he 
had to tell of hair-raising experiences on merchant 
ships. Occasionally he deigned to confer favors upon 
the boys. The lucky recipients were envied. 

He was a side-cleaner and cared for that portion of 
the ship’s sides from the bow aft as far as the fore- 
mast and from the water to the rail. This official de- 
tail as side-cleaner relieved him of all other employment 
about decks, and he was to be found, at any working 
hour in port, either aloft or ready, with a pot of black 
paint and a brush, to slip over the side at the first sign 
of real work to be done. 

I was just detailed to the work, when misfortune 
and my missed catch at the royal backstay felled me 
from the royal yard to the awning above the deck and 
my division officer’s head. The officer’s head and my 
back met in my “wanton assault” I made the acquaint- 
ance of the ship’s brig, also of its worst “Pest,” a 
corporal of marines, who seemed to have a personal 
grudge against everyone. 

The Pest’s chief amusements were catching a boy at 
some brig offense, reporting him to the officer-of-the- 
deck to be brought up to Captain’s Court and sent be- 
low, then sticking his pock-marked face close to the 
bars in the square opening five feet six from the deck 
in the cell door, that he might look with satisfaction 
at the unfortunate within. Brig doors seemed to have 
been built to match the man’s height. I didn’t like him. 
I believe he liked nobody. 

When I backed out of the brig cell for the last time, 
the Pest inserted Olaf in my.place and was very happy 
at having so quickly refilled 
the one-room, one-man 
apartment. The reason 
for Olaf’s journey to jail 
was that he had taken one 
puff too many at his pipe, 
when the smoking lamp (a 
small, copper, oil affair with 
an open wick which is lit 
only at times when smok- 
ing is permitted) was out, 
and the Pest, who never 
had his back turned on 
such occasions, saw him. 
Hence the brig, because 
Olaf had committed the of- 
fense before. 

I wondered why Olaf 
looked at me in a peculiarly 
offended manner, as we met 
briefly in the corridor be- 
fore the cell door, under 
the yellow ceiling lamp and 
the Pest’s baleful eye. He 
gave me a scornful glance, 
saluted me with a slurring, 
“Hey, Farmer!” and went 
into the cell. I recognized 
the derisive jeer of the 
men on deck, when I went 
through the “lubber’s hole.” 
So Olaf was going to nick- 
name me “Hey, Farmer”— 
I thought. 

From my particular 
friends, Turk Maclaren and 
Heine Berlheim, I found 
out that my hundred-foot 
fall from the royal yard 
had given me a false pres- 
tige among the hero-wor- 
shippers. They persisted in 
a belief that I actually 
jumped down intentionally 
to outdo Olaf, and for the 
time this more or less over- 
shadowed Olson’s shining 
light. 

Olaf and I, however, fi- 
nally got together on the 
side-cleaning job. He was 
on deck manipulating the 
ropes, and I on a stage 
swung down by the water 
line, scraping with a bent, 
sharpened file and brushing 
with a stiff wire brush upon 
the rust spots caused by 
the salt sprays and bright 
sunlight of fourteen days at 
sea. 

The worst spots were 
well forward under the scupper openings (the metal 
drainage pipes from the decks above and within 
the ship), one of which, from the wash room, was 
periodically opened. I worked hard, and Olaf gave 
good advice as he leaned comfortably over the rail 
looking down at me. We were both barefooted and 
each wore only a shirt and trousers. 

The sun was warm; San Diego Bay blue and invit- 
ing. The tide was in full and quiet before the ebb. 
The Pest seemed safely out of sight somewhere aft on 
the quarter-deck. 

“Hey, Farmer, let’s have a swim,” Olaf suggested. 

“You’re on!” I answered quickly, paying no atten- 
tion to the nickname, “Hey, Farmer,” which he had 
given me. 

Down the stage rope he slid, and quietly we both 
slipped into the water under the bowsprit and enjoyed 
a refreshing plunge. 
cool pleasure, we heard a voice from the deck. 

“Here! Here! What’s the meaning of this?” 
Mr. Valentine, the officer-of-the-deck. 

We didn’t say anything, but we both struck out for 
our stage, posthaste. 


It was 


Down, Down Past the Yards and Rig2ing, I Dropped, 
My Body Turning as I Fell. 


After about five minutes of the © 
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“T’ll have you fellows understand that I’m the one 
to ask if you want to swim,” again the officer spoke, 
when we were on the stage once more. We looked up 
and there beside Mr. Valentine was the Pest, smirking 
in anticipation of the pleasure he would have taking 
us below to the brig. “Don’t let this happen again, or 
I’ll send you both to the brig. Get to work!” Mr. 
Valentine said as he left us. 

For a wonder Olaf stayed with me on the swinging 
plank near the water and did his advising at close 
quarters. I was getting along famously and worked 
hard with scraper and brush to show him my willing- 
ness to be friendly and forget the royal yard incident. 

I was working under the particularly active and offen- 
sive scupper which discharged a great volume of dirty — 
water every half hour, if the man whose duty it was 
to open the valve was on post, and it behooved me to 
keep my ears open to hear the water start, else I would 
receive the entire discharge full upon me. Better by 
far that I should go overboard. Sometimes the man 
on duty would be premature, then at other times, late 
in opening the valve. ; 

My companion side-cleaner sat quiet for a time, look- 
ing at me in a quizzical sort of way, as if I were a 
problem to be solved. Finally he spoke: 

“Hey, Farmer, why did yuh jump from the royal the 
other day?” he asked. I nearly fell overboard at the 
surprise his question gave me. So he believed the 
foolish story which some of the boys had told, that 
I was foolhardy enough to jump off a yard a hundred 
feet above the deck, depending upon the newness of 
an awning to break my fall and save me from hurt. 
It was preposterous. 

“I didn’t jump from the blame yard on purpose!” 
I blurted out. 

“G’wan—tell it to the marines! Why didn’t cha 
yell then—tell me that?” he said conclusively. 

“You did it for me.” I couldn’t resist the tempta- — 
tion to give him a little dig. He winced. - “But I was 
too scared to yell!” I insisted. 

“Aw g’wan!” he exploded and his expression showed 
plainly that he disbelieved and really thought I had 
premeditatively done the 
stunt to overshadow his 
reputation, 

A grumbled warning came 
out of the pipe, under which 
I worked. I jumped clear 
in the nick of time, and the 
scupper spouted. 

Olaf was an amused ob- 
server of my haste to get 
away from in front of the 
funnel-like opening. 

“Hey, Farmer, I’m going 
up,” Olaf suddenly ex- 
claimed, as he gave me a 
furtive glance. The angles 
of his mouth curled into a 
mischievous smile. I was 
watching him from the cor- 
ner of my eyes. 

“All right,” I said. 

The seaman  clambered 
hand over hand up the stage 
line, and the determined 
manner of his going up im- 
pressed me that he had 
come to a decision in his 
mind about something and 
was on his way to carry out 
his thought. 

I worked along, thinking 
it best to leave him well 
enough alone, until my fall 
was less fresh in his mind. 
I was surprised when I 
looked up to see him lean- 
ing over the rail directly 
above me. 

Occasionally he would 
steal a look aft as if watch- 
ing someone. I knew the. 
officer-of-the-deck should be 
on the quarter-deck and the 
Pest in the port gangway 
handy to a call from the 
officer if wanted. I could 
not figure out for whom 
Olaf stealthily watched. 

I looked up again, and 
catching a glimpse of a sat- 
isfied smilé on Olaf’s face 
and noticing the nervous, 
anxious action of his hands 
on the rail, I followed the 
direction of his gaze aft in 
time to see the officer-of- 
the-deck just stepping in- 
board from the starboard 
gangway platform. 

So Olaf was interested in 
the actions of Mr. Valen- 
tine. I wondered why. 
There should be a lapse of several minutes before the 
scupper opened again, so I stopped work for the mo- 
ment, as my thoughts dwelt on Olaf’s peculiar manner, 
and sat down in the middle of the stage to paddle my 
feet in the water. . 

The sun had passed over the ship and I was now in 
the cool shade. The tide, well started on the ebb, was 
rushing past, and the ship tugged. steadily at the staunch 
anchor chain ahead. The impact of the current caused 
the water to raise in climbing waves about my calves 
and to make sporadic leaps at my knees and the bottom 
of the plank on which I sat. 

The tide must have been going out at a five knot 
clip, and I thought to myself how hard it would be to 
swim against it. 

I looked around and saw a man over by the Coronado 
shore in a light cockleshell of a scull, pulling against 
the current. He bowed his back, slid himself on the 
moving thwart, and strained hard against the bending 
hickory oars. The shell would bound ahead, spanning 
the crests of the choppy little waves, but check sud- 
denly as the oars left the water to return for another 
stroke. He made progress (Continued on page 31) 
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Michael Thought He Could See the Upper Lip Drawing Back. 
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S-VARATAL FRAN y 


Michael of the Movies Saves a Heroine 


OU FELLOWS who sit in your favorite picture 
theater and watch horses rolling down hill or 
buildings falling or trains being wrecked or any 
of the big scenes which make you want to holler 

for the sheer thrill of it, do you ever think of what 
thinking up those scenes means? They must all be 
imagined or happened upon, you know. The thrills are 
what make big pictures, and if you were as close to the 
picture game as Michael Duke was, you’d know that 
thrills aren’t easy to procure. 

. This is a story about a picture without a punch, a 
thrill-less photo play; and of how Roger Davis and 
Michael and a lot of other people puzzled and worried 
and fretted; and of how—well, of how they found a 
punch just kicking around loose—and used it! 

“Want to take a little trip to the North Pole?” Roger 


Davis asked Michael one morning not so long after . 


their return from Arizona, where they had made the 
big stampede picture. ; 

Michael turned his guileless stare at the director. 

“North Pole?” he asked. “Sure! That’s quite a walk 
from here, though,” looking up at a waving palm tree. 

“Not so very far,” the director laughed. “We're go- 
ing to do a big, five-reel, Arctic picture, and we’re going 
to do it up in the mountains at Lake Crystal. There 
area good many feet of snow up at the lake, though 
it’s only a day and a night’s run from here by rail- 
road.” 

Michael’s face lighted. He was pleased at the pros- 
pect. 

“Am I goin’ to be any use?” 

The director looked at the boy before him with that 
peculiarly sad smile of his and replied: 

“You ought to make a pretty good Eskimo, I think. 
They’re all little fellows.” 

“It’s going to give us a chance to use Toby and Nell,” 
Davis said, naming the two polar bears that Teeangee 
owned. “Toby has been getting so ugly that putting 
him out of the way is only a matter of weeks. He'll 
hurt somebody if we keep him much longer, because 
he’s getting to be more irritable all the time. We'll 
kill him in one of the scenes; that’ll make a thrill, put 
him out of his misery, and, likely, save the boys from 
getting clawed up. 

_ “We've hired a dog train from a man in Seattle and 
Grace Gould and Tom Harker for the leads.” 

Michael gave a low whistle of surprise. 

“Ought to be some picture,” he whispered. “Why, 
those two people are the highest-priced stars on the 


Pacific Coast!” 

A WEEK was consumed in preparing for the dash 
for the Pole, as Michael termed the expedition, 

and at the end of that time the Teeangee forces, in- 

cluding the two great bears, were safely installed in 


their private cars and were rushing northward. At San. 
Francisco they were joined by a swarthy little man, . 


Francois, and his nine great husky dogs, who were 
to play an important part in the picture. Then the 
route lay north and east, up stiff grades. 

Lake Crystal, during the summer months, was a 
popular resort. Now, with the exception of one place, 
all the hotels and cottages were battened up for the 
winter. The’ Teeangee people, however, had prevailed 
on the owner of one hotel to open it and care for 
them during the fortnight of the making of the picture. 

From the first, Michael and Francois hit it off re- 
markably well. Michael took to the dogs, as well as 
their master, whole-heartedly. 

Davis and the others were mighty busy during the 
first days arranging the locations and filming the first 
scenes. Michael had nothing to do, neither did Fran- 
cois, so they chummed together. The Frenchman har- 
nessed his dogs each day and showed Michael all the 
tricks of handling them, and the boy, eager to learn, 
caught on easily. 

“Dat young feller, he t'ink mighty queek, by gar!” 
laughed Francois, as he watched the lad crack the long 
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lashed whip and send the huskies at a run across the 
surface of the lake. “He got a brain in hees haid, eh? 
He learn fas’. De dog, she like heem!” 

Michael learned how to make the train leap forward 
when he cried “Mush!”; and he made it a point to 
know how to handle the outfit properly, learning both 


- from the animals and from Francois. 


Michael was absorbed in studying the dogs, until one 
night as he passed through the hotel lobby he saw 
Roger Davis sitting before an open fire with a worried 
frown on his face. 

“What’s up?” the boy asked. 

Davis shook his head. 

“This picture has no punch, and I can’t figure out a 
scene to satisfy our leading lady and leading man. We 
are under an expense of several hundred dollars a day 
up here. If the picture falls flat I’ll be in fine standing 
with the bosses, won’t I? Until I got on the ground I 
thought the idea was a fine one, but I now realize that, 
as it now stands, the picture won’t be interesting enough 
to warrant the cost. To-day I suggested to Miss Gould 
that she kill Toby in a close-up scene, but she refused. 
We'd planned on putting the old bear out of his trouble, 
you know, but she’s afraid of it. Harker’ll have to 
do the shooting, I guess. We've got to dig up a punch!” 

Michael sat staring into the blaze. 

“If we just keep thinkin’ about it,” the boy said after 
a pause, “the punch’ll come all of itself.” 

“I wish I could believe that,” growled Davis. 


AS THE DAYS passed and Davis’ perplexity in- 
creased, Michael found that life at Lake Crystal 
was not so delightful as he had first thought. To see 
his friend, the gray-haired director, worried, spoiled it 
all for the boy. 

The day after Michael became aware of the situation, 
he was called on to appear in his first scene. Dressed 
in furs, his face painted to make him appear like one 
of the little men of the arctic circle, he acted with a 
score of others before the camera, and as he worked 
he realized that all others of the company were won- 
dering what Davis would do to save the picture—if it 
were to be saved at all. 

He put the puzzle up to Francois, but Francois only 
puffed his pipe the harder and nodded and grinned. He 
did not understand at all, and Michael, disconsolate, 
turned away and walked across the yard to the tem- 
porary pen where Nell and Toby, the two shaggy, white 
bears, walked restlessly to and fro. 

At his approach the big male bear twitched his nose 
in anger, his eyes flared red, and he shook his head 
threateningly, backing and snuffing. 

“Your days are numbered,” the boy said. “You'll be 
bear steak by the end of the week—bear steak and a 
weak little thrill, Toby, why don’t you think up a 
punch for this picture?” 

He turned away and the bear growled and snuffled 
and swung his head. 

Later that day the bears were turned out for a brief 
run to be photographed on the snow, and Toby was 
caged again only after a dangerous chase. Eskimos and 
Harker, the hero, were shown tracking the animals, 
playing the parts of starving men; and in the story, 
which Davis and his staff were making, the heroine was 
to arrive on a dog sled with provisions enough to keep 
them alive until further relief came. Toby’s killing was 
to be reserved until the last, and, when shown on the 
screen, that affair would come early in the story. Har- 
ker was only that day practicing with a rifle, that his 
aim might be sure, when the time came for the business 
of killing. 
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and a Film 


Cie" WAS HEAVY over the Teeangee camp 
that evening. Added to his worry over the punch- 
less play, Davis had several disheartening things bob 
up to trouble him. Francois had slipped that day and 
sprained his ankle. Although the old fellow made light 
of the injury, he could not step on the foot and had 
to be put to bed. One of the best scenes remained to 
be filmed: the arrival of the dog train with the actress 
and provisions for the starving explorers, and in that 
Francois was supposed to handle his huskies. 

“Nevair mind,” he assured Davis, grinning through 
the pain. “De boy, Mike, she sure mak’ dem dogs run 
like scared cats, by gar! She do so well as me!” 

“You've helped out so many times that I’m coming 
to depend on you,” the director said affectionately to 
Michael, as they left the suffering Francois. “Can’t 
you dig up an idea now, to pull me out of this hole? 
We'll be through to-morrow. It’s the last chance. If 
{ show the bosses a poor picture for all the money 
they’ve given me—” 

He ended with a shrug of his shoulders and walked 
slowly away. 

The lad lay awake most of that night, thinking, think- 
ing, and he knew his big friend was doing the same 
thing. Snow was falling outside, which might hold 
them up for another day. 

But the snow did not delay them. Several inches 
had fallen during the night and in reality helped mat- 
ters, because it would be unwise to film a scene in the 
alleged trackless Arctic which had been all messed up 
by fifty men! 

“You get the dogs ready, Son,” Davis said, blinking 
in the bright, morning sunlight. “We’ll set the cameras 
out on the lake, and when we get ready you'll come 
around this little point at full speed and run straight 
for us. Miss Gould will be on the sled along with 
some packs that’ll look like grub for the starving. 

“It won’t be so very long, so hurry.” 


HE HUSKIES had been fed and barked their wel- 

come to Michael as he entered the barn. At their 
uproar old Toby, in his cage opposite, lifted his en- 
raged voice in a long snarl. Harker, rifle under his 
arm, paused to watch the bear and talked with one of 
the assistant keepers a moment about the most vulner- 
able points of the beast’s anatomy. Before he had 
harnessed his dogs, Michael heard the crack of the rifle 
again and knew that Harker was practicing marksman- 
ship out beyond the camera station. 

He had no sooner harnessed the fine dogs and fas- 
tened to the sled the blankets wrapped in canvas to 
represent packs of provisions, than Miss Gould ap- 
peared, dressed in furs. 

“How long will we have to wait?” she asked Michael. 

“Not long, now, I guess,” the boy answered. “Mr. 
Davis’ll holler, when he’s ready.” 

“Well, these clothes won’t keep me warm, thick as 
they are,” the woman laughed. “I guess I’ll put blankets 
over me and be reaty.” 

So, seating herself on the sled, she let Michael tuck 
her in, until she was wholly enveloped in thick warm 
coverings. 

The sled was still within the barn with the dogs, 
hitched one before the other, lying on the sncw out- 
side. They would swing to the right as they started, 
drop down the incline to the lake, and emerge} within 
view of the camera men from behind the little wooded 
point, on which the barn had been built. The grade 
would give them opportunity to make a good flyimg start 
and be going their best when they burst into view be- 
fore the camera. 

Michael went from dog to dog, seeing that! every- 
thing was right. When he reached the leader, one of 
the keepers appeared with a large pan of meat) in’ his 
arms. 

.“Here’s Toby’s last meal,” he laughed. “I thought I’d 
give him a good one, even if he is an ugly old cuss! 
I guess he’s pretty hungry this morning, too. I’ve been 
afraid of him ever since I (Continued on page 36) 
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N AEROPLANE seems to be pos- 
sessed of a personality. At least 
each machine has individual charac- 
teristics quite noticeable to its'pilot. 

Though the new plane with which I was 
supplied was of the same type as the Bristol 
Scout, which I had flown so long, and 
which had been destroyed, I found it neces- 
sary to spend several days putting it in trim 
and testing it. No matter how thoroughly 
a machine is standardized there will be 
aT differences which will affect its con- 
trol. 

It is not safe to take anything for granted 
with an aeroplane. Some of the recent 
accidents in the American Air Service have been due, 
I believe, to lack of thorough inspection. If a guy wire 
is loose, a whole wing may crumple in mid-air. 

I flew about behind our lines putting the new plane 
through some pretty strenuous work to get the align- 
ment of the planes. I also tested out its climbing 
ability. In an official test, I climbed with it to an 
altitude of ten thousand feet in a fraction over fourteen 
minutes from the time the wheels left the ground. This 
pleased me indeed, for climbing speed is the prime es- 
sential for a fighting plane. It means the difference 
between success and failure, life and death. 

The new planes are flown across from England, either 
by veteran aviators or by newly-trained air men, who 
fly to France with their first machines, just as I flew. 
Sometimes these men fly back.in what we call “crip- 
ples.” These are damaged machines requiring factory 
repairs, but tinkered up so that they will fly; and these 
daring pilots start for England with them. One of my 
friends had a “cripple” fail him in mid-channel and 
tumbled into the sea, but was fortunate enough to keep 
afloat until a patrol boat reached him. 

When I had my plane in trim I was assigned to locate 
fiéld and base headquarters, About this time we were 
happy about being allowed to drop what we called the 
“bus routes,” as these definite times and routes were 
so unvaried that the German anti-aircraft gunners soon 
got to know just when to expect us, got our ranges, 
and were always ready to make it hot for us, Under 
our new orders we were given more independence of 
action. A pilot was assigned a certain task, but it was 
left somewhat to his own discretion how he accom- 
plished it. As a result of the more varied methods, 
fewer machines ,were lost. 

When the Brifish began their offensives, the air serv- 
ice was busier than ever. Their attacks were carefully 
organized, The first attack might be made at the ex- 
treme north of the line and then work down to the 
Swiss border. They kept me at work for a time locat- 
ing the enemy’s heavy artillery. These big guns are 
carefully screened from view, and I found that 
the best way was to watch for the flash. Then we 
would return and report the battery’s location, our in- 
formation being turned over to our own heavy guns. 
We began flying more and more at night, for we found 
it easier to locate the guns then, as the flashes were 
clearer. 


Chasing An Enemy Plane 


ON NIGHT I had just started over the German 
lines when I heard the whirr of a propeller. I 
knew that the other machine must be very close, because 
of the noise that our own motor was making. As the 
plane was heading towards our lines, I guessed that it 
was one of our own machines returning, ut taking no 
chances I followed. On getting above the other plane 
I turned and followed it. Just as it was passing over 
the British lines it began banking to turn about, and I 
then decided that it was an enemy plane. I also banked 
around, but it had the lead and hustled back toward the 
German lines. I took a nose dive toward them, the 
observer opening fire with our machine gun. The 
German had located us above him and started volplan- 
ing, dropping over German territory. As we had ac- 
complished the main purpose in driving him back home, 
it was scarcely good judgment to follow farther, having 
failed to reach the enemy. We could see very little 
below us, but they could spot us clearly against the sky. 
Everything above the horizon is visible against the sky, 
but objects between one and the earth are difficult to 
see. So we turned and went back to our station. 

A big part of the work of the British scout planes 
is to keep the German planes from coming over the 
Allied lines. If we could keep them all back they would 
not be able to learn of our movements, or locate our 
batteries, and we would secure a tremendous advan- 
tage. Reports from the front indicate that in recent 
weeks the Allies have come very close to accomplishing 
this. It has been getting so that single German planes 
had no chance of. getting over, so now the Teutons 
are flying in squadrons in an effort to get over and 
make observations. 

Usually when a German pilot saw an enemy plane 
approaching, he would turn and hustle back over his 
own lines. It is one of their favorite tricks to lure an 
Allied plane within range of one of these batteries and 
then slip away and leave the artillerists to deal with 


We Tore Straight at the Taube, Our Gun 


ODDS | 


Cracking and Spitting. 


I was sent up a score of times to 
meet German planes coming over and 
not once did I succeed in getting 
within range of them. In number of 
planes and daring of the pilots, the 
Allies have the advantage; but the German 
anti-aircraft batteries are much better than 
our own. This is partly because they depend 
upon them more, and because we give them more 
opportunities for practice. 


German Anti-Aircraft Gunnery 


Bee yi i have arranged their guns in batteries; 
and when an enemy plane came within range, the 
first gun would throw three shells into the air in rapid 
succession. These were so devised that they would ex- 
plode at different elevations, liberating different colors 
in a smoke cloud. Usually one of these would be some- 
where near the plane. Thus the Germans had three 
fixed altitudes in the air and from their smoke test they 
could instantly determine the altitude of the plane. _ 

A second gun of the battery fires a big, high explosive 
shell, aimed as close to the aeroplane as possible. If it 
explodes close enough, it will wreck the machine; but 
the Germans do not really expect to get one even with 
the second shell. The effect of this explosion in the 
neighborhood of a plane is to what we call “dud” the 
air. It creates air conditions which for a time make it 
impossible to move in that vicinity. 

It is the third gun which gets him. Having ascer- 
tained the range with the first, and killed the air with 
the second, thus checking the machine’s flight, a big 
shrapnel shell is directed from the third gun. If the 
machine has been fairly caught by the high explosive 
shell, the six hundred shrapnel balls released by the 
next generally finish it. 


I was flying low over the German lines one day when | 


a colored smoke ball burst above me. To climb away 
from it fast enough was impossible so I turned and 
dived. I intended to loop the loop and by passing be- 
neath the balls of colored smoke and the high explo- 
sive shell, spoil their range and get away. 

I was pretty excited and when halfway through the 
loop I threw the control back instead of forward, which 
had an opposite effect on the elevating plane. Instead 
of continuing on through the loop I found myself flying 
upside down, climbing at a slight angle. Fortunately 
the motor kept going, and I succeeded in completing 
the loop and getting control of the machine. 

But I was flying toward our lines, and these anti- 
aircraft batteries are strung along at intervals behind 
the German lines, so I avoided another. I climbed as 
rapidly as possible, expecting every moment that a shell 
would reach me. When I had gotten high enough, I 
returned to my aerodrome and reported the location 
of the German anti-aircraft battery. 


Boche Ruse Disclosed 


WAS GETTING into my plane one morning—it was 
about the middle of January, 1916—when I[ noticed 
above me a plane of a new type. It was flying low 
enough so that I could see the circle with the dot inside 
it on the side of the body and I took little notice of it. 
The circle is the mark of the Allied planes; those of the 
German’s bearing a Maltese cross. I decided that I 
would climb up, follow this Allied plane and see 
whether he was on any special duty in which I could be 
of assistance. The pilot seemed to be circling over our 
aerodrome so I decided that he might be signalling for 
assistance. Leaving the field I started back and circled 
upwards until, I got within a few hundred yards, when 
I noticed something peculiar about the Allied insignia. 
The other plane turned towards the German lines as I 
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BY WAY OF EXPLANATION. 


HIS is the third article in which this young Ameri- 

can pilot in the Royal Flying Corps tells of his 
experience over the European battlefront. Joining the 
British Air Service early in the war, Lieutenant Cum- 
mings played his part in many conflicts. In his last 
article he described how his assistants were killed, and 
his plane destroyed, by a big shell, though he himself 
escaped.—The Editors. 
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approached, 
and I bank- 
ed and fol- 
lowed, think- 
ing that I 
might be of 
aid. When 
we were 
over the German lines I glanced at the other plane 
again and there, where a moment before had been an 
Allied circle, I saw a German cross. I was below him 
and at a disadvantage so made no move to attack. He 
continued on over the German lines and I came back to 
report the occurrence. 

I found out next morning that a similar case had 
been reported by French aviators farther south. Just 
how the Germans were turning their crosses into circles 
to deceive us we did not know, until a German plane 
was forced to land behind our lines. We reached it 
before the aviator could destroy it and on examination 
found that the cross was made of thin metal and was 
fastened on an axis. This was geared by a shaft to the 
motor, and so arranged that it could be connected and 
so whirled rapidly. A Maltese cross, when whirled 
rapidly, gives the appearance to one at a distance of a 
circle with a dot inside. The Germans had been clever 
enough to take advantage of this, and used the ruse to 
get over the Allied lines in safety. We were then or- 
dered to paint a black tip on both wings of our planes, 
and this tip served as a second distinguishing mark for 
all Allied planes. ; 

A week later I was called upon to take part in a 
bombing raid over a munitions base in the hands of the 
Germans in Belgium. Our fast fighting planes were to 
go ahead, engage any enemy aircraft which might be 
encountered, and clear the way for the slower, heavier 
machines which were to carry the bombs, 

I was with the first squadron and we started off, fly- 
ing abreast. The other machines were to start some 
thirty minutes later. On nearing the town we saw 
several German planes circling above it. We separated 
in an effort to surround them, but they spread out to 
meet us and seemed to pick individual antagonists. 
There were eight of them and twelve of us. We cir- 
cled upwards climbing for the upper position which 
would give us the opportunity to drop on an enemy and 
destroy him. Two of the German planes proved unable 
to climb fast enough and were destroyed by our planes 
getting above them and shooting them down in nose 
dives. The other German planes then turned and fled, 
we pursuing. 

Another pilot and myself got an enemy plane between 
us. He was above the German and I below him. I 
started climbing up behind him to force him up to where 
my comrade could get him. The other British plane 
dived on him, opening fire, and the German volplaned 
down to earth. As is so frequently the case we could 
not determine whether he had been shot down or 
whether he had descended in safety. At any rate, we 
had driven him from the air, which was the important 
thing, as just at that moment the bomb carriers came 
up. The air was clear for them, and as we had accom- 
plished our part of the work, and were rather low on 
gasoline, we headed back for our lines some fifteen 
miles away. All of the bomb droppers—some twenty in 
number—returned safely and reported that following 
the dropping of their bombs came great explosions, and 
that quantities of munitions must have been destroyed. 


Wherein I Am Shot 


Dreriin gis COLD DAYS of winter, such as the one 
on which we raided a German-held hamlet in 


Belgium, are ideal for flying. (Continued on page 35.), 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


A “Caterpillar.” 


FTere’s one of those“ forts that crawl,” heavily-armored gun-toters, like those which created 
consternation among the Germans when they were first turned loose on the western front. 

running right over everything, spreading damage and receiving almost none. 

cadets found great interest in these and in the co-operative work of the foot-soldiers. 


Lee tes, 


VERY BOY should learn how to shoot. 

It is as important in completing his 

education as his arithmetic. To-day 

every ambitious boy ought to be as 

familiar with rifles and target-shooting as 

he is with his skates or ball. Good marks- 

manship is the combined training of good 
sight, lithe muscles, and persistence. 

There are many courses available for rifle 
shooting, but the simplest which any boy 
can make use of, is the self-teaching sys- 
tem. Gallery practice is of value not only 
to the beginner, but also to the expert, be- 
cause it is a means of keeping in practice, 
and practice is essential, 

To begin with, every boy must 
familiarize himself with the nomen- 
clature and care of the rifle. Also the 
value of the various drills cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. By means of 
them the fundamental principles. of 
shooting may be learned before a shot 
is: fired. « 

The purpose of the sighting drill is: 

(a) To show how to align the sights 
properly on the bull’s-eye or mark; 
(b) To discover and demonstrate errors in sighting; 
and (c) To learn uniformity in sighting. 

A sighting apparatus or bar, may be constructed by 
any boy. It consists of, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration (Figure 1): 

1. A bar of wood about 1 by 2 inches by 4 feet, with 
a thin slot 1 inch deep, cut across the edge about 20 

inches from one 
eae) co end. 

[el h 2. A front sight 
of tin or card- 
board ¥% by 3 
inches, tacked to 
the end nearer the 
slot and projecting 
1 inch above bar. 

3. An eyepiece 
of tin or card- 
board 1: by 3 
inches, tacked to 
the other end and projecting 1 inch above the bar, with 
a very “small hole, no larger than a pinhead, % inch 
from top of part projecting above bar. 

4. An open rear sight of tin or cardboard 1% 
by 3 inches, with a U-shaped notch 3% inch wide, cut in 
the middle of one of the long edges. This is placed in 
the slot of the bar. A slight bend of the part of the 
tin fitting in the slot will give enough friction to hold 
the sight in any part of the slot in which it is placed. 

5. A peep rear sight of tin or cardboard 3 by 3 
inches, with a peep hole 34 inch in diameter cut in the 
center, This replaces the open sight when the peep 
sight is shown. 

Carefully blacken all pieces of tin or cardboard and 
the top of the bar. Nail the bar to a box about 1 foot 
high and place on the ground, table, or other suitable 
place. Then adjust the open or peep rear sight in the 
slot and direct the bar upon the bull’s-eye, placed about 
5 yards from the bar. 

The most popular target is a rectangular paper target, 
8 by 12 inches (Figure 2). The bull’s-eye is 1% inches 
in diameter; center ring, 4%4 inches in diameter; inner 
ring, 724 inches in diameter; outer, remainder of target. 
The numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5 represent the value of hits 
within their respective places. 

If a boy wishes to practice sighting with a rifle, he 
requires a sighting rest, which 
can be made by taking an 
empty wooden box, removing 
the top, and cutting notches in 
the ends to fit the rifle closely 
(Figure 3). Place the rifle in 
these grooves, with the trigger 
guard close to and outside one 
end. Next, nail a plank to a 
stake or wall about 12 inches 
from the ground. Fasten a 
blank sheet of paper to the 
plank. Place the rest firmly on the ground, 20 or 30 
feet from the plank, so that the rifle is canted neither 
to the right nor left—weight the box with sand or 
stones if necessary—and sight the rifle near the center 
of the blank target. 

Take the prone position with elbows on the ground, 
hands supporting the head. Another boy, acting as 


“Fig, 1 
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“Under Fire.” 


Cadets in a thrilling sham battle, got a taste of the din and the smell of war. 


HOW TO SHOO 


By Major Edwin V. Bookmiller 


Director, Bureau of Civilian Marksmanship, War Dept. 


Fig I 


marker, is provided with a pencil and a small rod bear- 
ing a disc of white cardboard about 3 inches in diameter, 
with a black bull’s-eye pierced in the center with a hole 
just large enough to admit the point of a lead pencil. 

The boy sighting directs the marker to move the disc 
to the right, left, higher, or lower, until the line of aim 
is established, when he commands “Mark.” 

At this command, being careful not to move the disc, 
the marker records through the hole in its center the 
position of the disc and then withdraws it. Repeat 
the operation until three marks have been made. Then 
join the three points determined as above by straight 
lines. The-shape and size of this triangle will indicate 
the nature of the variations made in aiming. When the 
longer sides are nearer the horizontal, the aim has not 
been regular through the center of the notch; when they 
are nearer the vertical the same amount of front sight 
is not taken. The normal open sight (Figure 4) and the 
peep sight (Figure 6) are illustrated. 

Now look through the rear-sight notch at the bull’s- 
eye and bring the top of the front sight on a line with 
the top of and in the center of the rear-sight notch and 
aligned upon the point of aim (Figure 4). Also look 
through the peep sight at the bull’s-eye and bring the 
top of the front sight to the center of the aperture and 
aligned upon the point of aim (Figure 6). 

With the open sight, the line of sight is determined by 
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We Are Forgetting 


By Champ Clark 


Speaker of the House of Representatives 


E ARE forgetting the art of shooting in 
this country. We are forgetting the art of 
horseback riding. 

When my son became old enough to hold up a 
shotgun, I bought him the best gun I could find 
and taught him to shoot.it. As soon as he got 
big enough I bought him the best target pistol I 
could find and taught him how to shoot it. I 
taught him how to saddle and ride and curry and 
feed a horse. 

I wish every boy in ‘the United States could 
ride like an Indian and shoot the way those 
squirrel hunters of Kentucky and Tennessee did 
on the eighth day of January, 1815, on the great 
and glorious field of Chalmette. 
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parts of thecountry arelearning about military methods. 
thousands of citizens were thrilled by exhibitions of these soldiers-in-the-making. 
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Charge! 


Cadets from high schools in several cities, including Chicago, Kansas City, and W Tashington 
numbering in all about 4,000, showed the people of Chicago recently what boys in all 


Eminent army officials and 


a point on the middle line of the notch of 
the rear sight and the top of the front 
sight. With the peep sight, the line of 
sight is determined by the center of the 
peep and the top of the front sight. 

The boy should remember that, to give 
the greatest uniformity, a point just below 
the bull’s-eye, and not its center, is taken 
as the point of aim. 

The eye can be focused accurately upon 
objects at but one distance at a time. This 
is the condition met in sighting a rifle. If 
the eye is focused on the bull’s-eye, the 
front sight, or the rear sight, the other two 

will appear 
blurred. This 
blurring ef- 
fect is best 
overcome by 
using the 
peep sight 
and by fo- 
cusing the 
eye on the bull’s-eye. But whatever 
sight is used, the eye must be focused 
on the bull’s-eye, and it should not be 
on the front or rear sight. 

After becoming proficient in sighting, a boy is ready 
for the position and aiming drills, the purpose of which 
is to educate the muscles of the arm and body so that 
the rifle, in aiming, shall be held without restraint, and 
in firing, shall not be deflected by any improper move- 
ment. 

Any intelligent boy can learn to hold the sights 
aligned upon the mark with a fair amount of steadi- 
ness. So bad shooting arises from not properly sup- 
porting and correctly aiming at the moment of dis- 
charge. : 

The chief of these causes is the deflection given to 
the rifle when it is discharged. This means that the 
boy has caused the rifle to be swerved from its original 
position after aim. Instead of squeezing the trigger, 
the boy may jerk it while firing, due to a cramped 
position of the body. The trigger should be squeezed, 
not pulled, the hand being closed upon itself as a 
sponge is squeezed, the forefinger sharing in this move- 
ment. The forefinger should be placed as far around 
the trigger as to press it with the second joint (Figure 
5). By practice one is able to judge what additional 
pressure is required for its dis- 
charge. 

The drills are divided into 
three progressive exercises: 
position; position and aim; 
aim and manner of squeezing 
the trigger. 

For the correct position, the 
left toe should point toward the mark and the right 
foot in rear, toe pointing to the right. Hold the rifle 
with the left hand between the front and rear sights, 
the right hand grasping the small part of the stock and 
resting against the right hip. 

The position exercise requires that a boy shall, with- 
out moving the body or eyes, raise the rifle to the front 
of the right shoulder to the full extent of the left arm, 
elbow inclined downward, the barrel nearly horizontal, 
muzzle slightly depressed, heel of the butt on a line 
with the top of the shoulder. 

Rest the rifle against the hollow of the shoulder, 
without permitting the shoulder to give way, and press 
the rifle against it, mainly with the right hand, only 
slightly to the left, the fore- 
finger of the right hand resting 
lightly against the trigger. 

The aiming exercise requires 
the boy to execute the motions 
of the first exercise, after 
which he will bend the head a 
little to the right, the cheek 
resting against the stock, the 
left eye closed, the right eye 
looking through the notch of 
the rear sight at the point 
slightly below the bull’s-eye. 
Draw a moderately long breath, let a portion of it 
escape; then, with the lungs in a state of rest, slowly 
raise the rifle with the left hand, being careful not to 
incline the sight to either side, until the line of sight 
is directly on the point of aim. Hold the rifle steadily 
until the power to hold it is lost. 

The trigger-squeeze exercise (Continued on page 24) 
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CiCi's GOAI 


ITTING BY THE 
COURT, we three fel- 
lows were watching 
Lord Cecil and Tuck 

Beardsley play singles. Of 
course Lord Cecil wasn’t 
really a lord—that was only 
what the fellows called him. 
His* folks had all kinds of 
money, and he’d been across 
the ocean two or three times, 
where he’d picked up'a way 
of talking that would make 
a potato weep. It was aw- 
fully funny when he got ex- 
cited. Then he’d forget all 
about his accent and talk al- 
most like a regular guy, until 
all of a sudden he’d catch 
himself and start the high- 
brow stuff again. 

Even so, Lord Cecil wasn’t 
a bad fellow at heart. If he’d 
had any chance in the world, 
he would have been mighty 
decent, but he’d been brought 
up with the idea that he 
things that really “mattered 
—that was one of his favorite 
words—were family, social 
rank, °and all that sort of 
thing. He was older than 
most of the fellows in school 
—he came only for the last 
two years—and aside from a 
few chaps that were fools 
enough to admire him, Lord 
Cecil was about as popular 
as a dose of measles. 

There were two places 
where Lord Cecil could shine 
like a full moon in an autumn 
sky—at a pink tea and on the 
tennis court. And in either 
case he was about as formal 
as a London butler. Every- 
thing on the court had to be 
just so, or Lord Cecil would 
be sending off for old Sam 
to fix things. He wouldn't 
dream of driving in a loose 
staple or putting up the net 
himself; that wasn’t to be ex- 
pected of a gentleman, don’t 
you know. : 

So on this morning Jim 
Staley, Pie Norton, and I sat 

on the bench and took it all 


in. 

“Woof!” grunted Pie, as 
Lord Cecil swung a backhand 
Lawford for the deciding 
point in a game. “The old 
boy is sure there to-day !” 

“Yes, and doesn’t he know 
it, though!” growled Jim. “Say, isn’t there anybody in 
this whole school big enough to beat that lad at tennis?” 

“Doesn’t look so, does it?” said I. “If there’s any- 
body man enough, he’s keeping the secret mighty dark.” 

“Just the same, it’s got to be done,” persisted Jim. 
“That chap’s a disgrace to the school. By ginger! I’m 
going to do it myself!” 

“Fat chance of you doing it!” laughed Pie. “Lord 
Cecil’s an awful simp and all that, but he’s forgotten 
more tennis than you could learn in a month of Sun- 
days. Get him on the diamond and you might do 
something for your country, but my advice to you, old 
top, since you don’t ask it, is to keep off the tennis 
court when Lord Cecil’s on deck.” 

Jim was the star shortstop on the school nine, and 
while he was a fair tennis player, he wasn’t in Lord 
Cecil’s class. But Jim didn’t seem to have heard what 
Pie said. 

“It could be done that way,” he mused. “I reckon it 
would be bum sportsmanship, but jt would be a grand 
thing for Lord Cecil. Might make a man of him.” 

“Oh, I say, you know,” came Lord Cecil’s high- 
pitched voice across the court. “Rawlly, that was jolly 
well struck, old chap. It might have worked against 


any other player, but you see, I suspected that shot all 


the while.” 

We heard Tuck sort of grunt. He liked to play Lord 
Cecil, as long as he stuck to tennis and cut out the 
conversation. But he couldn’t stand the accent. 

“Mackerel!” said Pie. “Hates himself, doesn’t he? 
‘Work against any other player!’ I don’t suppose Wil- 
liams, or MacLaughlin, or any of those bucks would 
stand a show against him! Gr-r-r-r!” and Pie gritted 
his teeth. “Shall we kill it or let it suffer?” 

“My hunch is better than either,” put in Jim. “I’m 
going to beat that simp at tennis; and here’s how, but 
you guys have got to keep it under your lids and help 
me. 


Then Jim sprang his idea, and it looked so good that 
we just sat on the bench and hugged each other. It 
would be mean stuff, all right—we were willing to 
admit all of that, but it would be lots of fun and 
might even cure Lord Cecil. And inside of fifteen 
minutes we were at work on one of the lower courts— 
it’s pretty well screened in by trees—giving Jim the 
sort of practice he needed with about a dozen tennis 
balls. It looked as if he’d put his finger square on 
Lord Cecil’s one weakness. 


ECRET PRACTICE was continued for nearly 

a month, Jim getting better and better all the 
while, and he played a lot of regular tennis too, But 
he wasn’t very wonderful at that; the best you could 
say about his play was that it might have been a great 
deal worse. 


“Bring Some Water, Quick!” He Yelled, and There Was No Put-on Accent When Lord Cecil Barked That Order. 


Finally he was ready to tackle Lord Cecil. It was 
down on the courts, with a crowd around, that he 
pulled it off. 

“Mr. Thurston,” says he, as polite as if speaking to 

the President of these United States, “I have the honor 
to challenge you to a match at tennis.” 
_ We'd tipped off the crowd that something was com- 
ing, and all were listening. Lord Cecil looked sort of 
surprised, as if he didn’t get it straight. I guess Jim 
and he had never had anything to do with each other 
before. 

“My word, old chap, you surprise me!” says he, and 
bless me, if he doesn’t fish out a monocle and screw it 
in one eye, while he gives Jim the once over. Under 
the healthy tan on our shortstop’s neck you could see 
an ugly blotch of red slowly rising, but we knew Jim 
could hold himself in all right; he didn’t even peep. 

“Of course, you’ve a perfect right to challenge me 
and all that,” went on Lord Cecil, wrinkling up his 
nose in an awfully funny way so the monocle wouldn't 
desert him, “but rawlly, old\fellow, you’re no match for 
me, don’t you know. The bally thing would be no end 
one-sided.” 

“Oh, dry up!” snapped Jim. 
or not?” 

Me ag Lord Cecil’s turn to get red, and believe me, 
ne did. 

“I'll play you at two o’clock to-morrow,” and he al- 

most forgot to talk like a Johnny. 


lee 


“Do I get the match 


bee TENNIS MATCH between Jim Staley and 
£ Lord Cecil is history now, but I bet that not a 
fellow that saw it will ever forget the sight. 

Jim lost the toss, Lord Cecil electing to serve. He 
was up on his toe for the swing, the ball in the air, 
when Jim cried out: 

“Oh, I say, don’t you know! Just a minute, old 
chap!” and he had Lord Cecil’s accent down cold. 

The fellows set up an awful laugh, but Jim didn’t 
crack a smile. 

“Oh, Sam; I say, Sam!” and except for the actual 
tone it might have been Lord Cecil, as he’d yelled at 
Sam a hundred times. 

“Yessuh, yessuh,” and Sam came a-running. We'd 
coached him properly, and Sam was more than tickled 
to have a chance to get back at Lord Cecil. 

“TI say, Sam,” said Jim, when he finally got there, 
“just tap that staple down, will you, me good fellow?” 

And you could have heard the laugh the crowd set 
up clear past the far side of the campus. Of course 
Jim could have pushed in the staple with his heel easily 
enough, but he was giving Lord Cecil a dose of his 
own medicine. 

“I say,” and Lord Cecil was beginning to get pettish, 
“are you ready?” 
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Jim flashed a small object 
out from under his tennis 
shirt and put it to his lips, 
when it shot out into a paper 
megaphone. 

“SHOOT!’’ he yells 
through it, and the mob 
howled again. I saw two 
classmates of Lord Cecil’s 
holding each other up, while 
they wiped away the tears of 
joy. Then Lord Cecil served, 
and neither ball cleared the 
center net. 

“Love-fifteen,” says the 
referee, trying not to laugh. 

Cecil’s next serve was an- 
other fault, both balls in the 
net again. 

“Love-thirty.” 

“Oh, I say, just a minute!” 
called Jim, as Lord Cecil was 
swinging for the third at- 
tempt. Then he turned 
around, “Sam, I say, where 
are you, Sam?” 

“Yessuh,” and up puffed 
Sam, grinning from ear to 
ear. 

“That bally net must be too 

high.” 
“Yessuh, I think so, sah,” 
and poor old Sam_ fussed 
around the net a bit, after 
which Lord Cecil served an- 
other double fault. He man- 
aged to get both balls over 
the net that time, but one of 
’em didn’t hesitate until it 
plunked into the backstop. 

“Love-forty.” 

Jim had a chance to return 
the next shot and did so, but 
Lord Cecil lifted it out of 
sight over the trees. We 
never saw the ball again. 

“Game,” said the referee, 
and he’d stopped trying not 
to laugh. 


IM HAD NOTHING on 

the ball but a straight 
serve, and so we were all 
looking for some funny stuff. 
It came, all right! Jim tossed 
the ball a good thirty feet 
into the air, Lord Cecil 
watching it with a funny, help- 
less expression, and mean- 
while Jim tapped the second 
ball over the net, before the 
first one came down. Lord 
Cecil woke up too late; he 
didn’t even hit the ball. And 
maybe the fellows didn’t hoot 
their heads off then. Cecil ran up to the referee, Bud 
Halloway. 

“I protest,” he cried. 
know.” 

“It isn’t customary to serve that way, I admit,” says 
Bud, “but there’s nothing in the rule book against it.” 

Lord Cecil blinked, but he was altogether too formal 
a player to question an official, Besides, I guess he 
knew the rule book himself. 

Jim tossed the next ball as high in the air as. before, 
and when it came down made a fierce swing at it, but 
missed the sphere on purpose. He looked so foolish— 
every one of his friegds says that Jim would make a 
bear of a circus clown—that he drew another big laugh. 
Then when the ball was finally served over, Lord Cecil 
could do no better than smash it into the net. 

“Jim’ll have it in a minute,” said one lad, standing 
down near where Lord Cecil was. 

“I think he’s got it now,” answered. another, right 
beside him. “I can hear it bleating. Goats bleat, don’t 
they?” 

“You've got me,” said the first lad again. “I’m not 
sure whether they bleat or baa, but I can hear it my- 
self, as plain as thunder.” 

The two never laughed, themselves, but those around 
did. And poor Lord Cecil couldn’t help hearing. From 
then on there was no doubt about it; Jim certainly had 
Cecil’s goat. 


“That isn’t done, don’t you 


HE FIRST SET was a scream. I couldn’t begin 

to write down the loony stunts that Jim pulled off. 
It wasn’t tennis, but nobody cared anything about that; 
every one of us was having the time of his young life; 
every one but Cecil, that is; he was shot all to pieces. 
He was too nervous to serve himself; and, when Jim 
served, he never knew what was going to happen until 
the lightning struck. Jim had fifty-seven varieties of 
service, each one more foolish than all the others, and 
it looked like every single one was good for a point 
any time. Lord Cecil got redder and redder, and the 
redder he got, the madder he got. The madder he got, 
the worse he played; and the worse he played, the more 
the crowd hooted, so you can see it’s no wonder he 
lost the set, six-one.. 

The average good player would never have been 
fazed by any such foolishness. But you see Lord 
Cecil wasn’t an average player; he was so deadly 
formal that anything like Jim’s performance upset him 
—got his goat, exactly as Jim planned it would. Then 
too, Jim wasn’t an average fellow; he was one of those 
chaps that can be awfully foolish and get away with 
it. If any other lad in the whole school had tried 
Jim’s stuff, it would never have been funny; it would 
have been pitiful—and all at the joker’s expense. 

“Excuse me a minute,” (Continued on page 38) 


Rod Repeated His Command, Speaking Yet More Sharply. 


WATCR Sr¥™ 


ON lay in the door- 

way of his kennel 

at a far corner of 

the yard, watching 
with sleepy interest the ac- 
tivities of the two boys on 
the porch. No doubt he 
would have preferred to be seated on the porch beside 
the two and looking down into the box of fishing tackle 
they were overhauling. But to accomplish this he would 
have had to get up and walk across the yard and climb 
the steps and sit down again, and—well, it was a warm 
afternoon, and Don was not so young as he used 
to be. 

So he remained where he was and contented himself 
by looking on from a distance, yawning from time to 
time, or snapping lazily at some too-persistent fly. Don 
was a ponderous, heavy, slow-moving sort of dog. He 
had a very handsome head, blunt-nosed and massive, 
with intelligent eyes, and great jowls that wrinkled 
good-naturedly.. 

He continued his contemplation until Perry and Rod 
had finished their preparations, and with tackle box and 
bait can, set out along the trail leading to the Point, 
a half mile distant. Thereupon Don rose to his feet 
and trotted along slowly at their heels, for although he 
had, within the last couple of years, become much less 
active than formerly, he had never yet allowed himself 
to shirk the responsibility of accompanying the pair 
on their rambles. 

In his younger days he had welcomed these excur- 
sions, and had had an interesting time barking into hol- 
low trees and scampering about noisily among the dry 
leaves of the underbrush. But now he merely stalked 
along in his deliberate and dignified manner behind the 
two. If they broke into a run, he trotted along at a 
pace just fast enough to keep up with them; if they 
stopped to rest, Don would sink down in his tracks, 
panting a little, and with his tongue protruding from 
one corner of his partly opened mouth. When they 
got up to go on again, he would regard them with a 
look of good-natured reproach. 

That afternoon as they proceeded along the sandy 
trail leading down toward the ocean, Rod, who was in 
the lead, suddenly scared a jack rabbit from one of the 
shrubs bordering on the path. The frightened animal 
made off in a quick series of bounds, and Don, who 
never in his life had caught a rabbit, but who always 
chased them as a matter of principle, set off in half- 
hearted pursuit. 

When he had gone perhaps fifty yards, Don sent a 
final bark after the vanishing rabbit, turned about with 
a poorly concealed air of relief and trotted back. 


HE TWO BOYS regarded his return in silence. 

“That dog is getting worse all the time,” broke 

out Rod, in exasperation. ‘He used to chase rabbits as 

-if he thought he was going to catch them anyhow. But 
now he doesn’t even try.” 

“He seems to be getting lazier right along,” agreed 
Perry. “Some day, old fellow,” he went on, addressing 
. Don, “some day you’re going to scare up a jack rabbit 
that’s all crippled up with rheumatism or something, 
and that can’t run any faster than a walk. You won’t 
be able to help yourself then; you'll have to catch up 
with him. Then you'll be in a nice fix. You won’t 
know what to do next, now will you?” 

Don looked up with close interest while Perry de- 
scribed this disturbing possibility. His mouth dropped 
partly open and he wagged his tail lazily. 

“He is such a good-natured old fraud,” added Perry, 
as they continued on their way out toward the Point, 
“that somehow I hate the idea of having to part with 
him. Of course, as Father pointed out, he is too old 
to be of much use about the ranch, and old Mr. Chip- 
man, who wants to take him, will give him a good home. 
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But—well, Don has lived 
here all his life, you know, 
and I’m afraid he is a bit 
too old to ever get used 
to a strange place. Still—” 

Rod nodded understand- 
ingly. “It does seem too 
bad to have to let him go,” he admitted. “Of course, 
he is old and lazy, and just about useless in every way. 
But, well, I wouldn’t mind all that, if only he wasn’t so 
foolishly afraid of the water. Somehow, I haven’t much 
use for a dog that’s water shy. Just look at him now!” 

They had reached the end of the Point and made their 
way down the steep trail to the boulder-strewn beach. 
Don had followed along at the other’s heels until he 
was within five yards of the water’s edge. Here he had 
stopped, squatting down in the center of the trail and 
gazing after them. Perry whistled, and Don came for- 
ward, advancing slowly and reluctantly, step by step. 
Every few seconds he glanced uneasily at the water 
ahead, whining softly. As soon as Perry stopped call- 
ing, he turned at once and ran back to his. former posi- 
tion and sat down, regarding them as before. 

Perry shook his head reluctantly. “Somehow,” he 
confessed, “I can’t seem to admire a cowardly dog 
either. Even though he did fall into the surf and nearly 
drown one time when he was a pup, that’s no reason 
why he should forever after be afraid to go near the 
ocean. One would think that he would have got over 
it by this time. Are you sure that old Mr. Chipman 
still wants him?” 

Rod replied that he did, and shortly after they dis- 
missed the matter, busying themselves during the next 
few moments with the adjustment of hooks and sinkers. 
Then Perry, holding the coiled line in one hand, stepped 
carefully out over the slippery rocks toward a half- 
submerged boulder from which he intended making his 
cast. Rod, who was unable to swim, remained behind. 

Twice Perry twirled the weighted end of his line 
about overhead and hurled it out toward the line of 
breakers beyond, but each time he was dissatisfied with 
his cast, and after a few moments drew it in. 

“It’s no use,” he called back to Rod. “The fish are 
not running close inshore to-day, that’s clear. If I 
could get out on that next rock and make a cast from 
there, we would catch some. I’m going to try it.” 


H® TIED the coiled line about his waist, and then, 
waiting for a moment when the water had ebbed 
far out, he climbed down and ran quickly over the low 
rocks toward the boulder ahead. But upon reaching the 
rock, Perry discovered that its surface was coated with 
a wet and slippery sea moss, and he found himself un- 
able to scramble up its rounded sides. 

As he paused fcr an instant, seeking vainly for a 
foothold, Rod, who was looking on from the rear, saw 
suddenly that an unusually large breaker had formed 
out beyond and was now rolling and tossing in toward 
the rocks. He realized instantly that unless Perry has- 
tened back at once, he would almost certainly be over- 
whelmed. 

Thoroughly alarmed, Rod called out an excited warn- 
ing, shouting at the top of his voice. But Perry did 
not turn his head, and his companion realized that the 
roar of the approaching breaker had drowned out his 
voice. Since he was on the land side of the high 
boulder, Perry himself could not see the big wave that 
was sweeping steadily in toward him, and when at last 
he did become aware of his danger, he had time to 
scramble back but two paces toward safety when the 
great mass of water curved over and bore down upon 
him. He was hurled instantly from his feet, and for a 
few seconds he rolled and tossed over the rocks as 
the water swirled past and above him. Rod, back at 
the foot of the cliff, stood watching tensely the white 
and tossing surface of the_ water about the boulder, 
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and it seemed a long time before he saw his compan- 
ion’s head come bobbing to the surface. 

Perry glanced about half-dazed for an instant, then 
started swimming toward the rock at the foot of the 
cliff. But before he had advanced far in that direction, 
the water from the wave reached its flood mark and 
began to recede. His advance toward shore immedi- 
ately stopped, and the next second the qui¢kening cur- 
rent of water began carrying him outward. 

In a few moments he was carried out beyond the 
rock he had attempted to climb; then, just as it seemed 
that nothing could prevent his being swept out into 
the open sea, he noticed the top of a second rock 
projecting above the surface, some yards beyond. It 
was the outermost boulder of the Point. Perry swam 
toward it, and in a few seconds more found himself 
clinging tightly to its rounded and slippery surface. 

But although he had reached temporary safety, Perry 
realized that his plight was not greatly improved. Some 
sixty yards of rough water and strong, shifting cur- 
rents separated him from safety. An attempt to swim 
the intervening space would, he realized at once, almost 
certainly end in failure. But it was equally clear that 
he could not remain long in his present insecure posi- 
tion. The tide was coming in steadily. Every few 
seconds a wave washed about, all but dragging him 
from his position, and he realized that it was only a 
matter of a few minutes at the longest before he 
would be swept from his rock entirely. 

Rod, watching anxiously, realized these circumstances 
as well as did Perry himself. His. own inability to 
swim precluded any hope of giving aid. 

“But | must do something,” Rod told himself, des- 
perately. If only I—” 


A? THIS POINT he broke off, becoming suddenly 
thoughtful. “I wonder—” he began doubtfully. 
Then he turned and faced the other, out upon the all 


‘but submerged boulder. 


“Perry!” he called, forming his hands into a minia- 
ture megaphone so that his voice would carry above 
the roar of the surf. Several times he called out, ask- 
ing if Perry had still retained possession of the fishing 
line. Finally the other comprehended, and reaching 
down, produced the line. 

“Be sure the line is tied in a hard knot,” Rod called 
back. “Wait just a little longer, and hold on as tight as 
you can!” 

Rod swung about and whistled sharply once. Don, 
sitting in the center of the path, five yards back from 
the water’s edge, rose to his feet and came slowly and 
reluctantly down to Rod’s side. He stood shifting his 
weight from one foot to another uneasily. 

Rod patted the upturned nose; then leaned down and 
took the dog’s great head in his hands and turned it 
about so that he faced the water. He pointed out 
toward the rock to which Perry was clinging. 

He stood up suddenly and clapped his hands together 


nce. 
“After him, Don!” he cried sharply. “Go after him!” 
Don gazed first at Rod and then out over the water. 
He began to whine softly. Rod repeated his command, 
speaking yet more sharply. But the dog merely ran 
restlessly up and down along the water’s edge, trem- 
bling and unhappy, his instinct of fear combating that 
of obedience. 

Rod by this time was near desperation. He turned 
about toward Perry, clinging tenaciously but with rap- 
idly waning hope to the boulder out beyond. 

“Call him, Perry. Call Don!” he shouted, and a 
moment later Perry’s familiar, high-pitched whistle 
came in over the water to them, It was not very loud, 
and the sounds of the surf and the wind had made it 
almost indistinguishable. But the dog heard it at once. 

_Don swung about and for a second stood gazing with 
rigid attention out over the water. Once more Perry 
whistled, and an instant later the sound of his voice 
likewise came across to them. 

“Here, Don!” came the distant sounding words. 

“Come on, old fellow!” 
A on; go after him!” shouted Rod, at the dog’s 
side. 
Don, standing quivering and fearful at the water’s 
edge, hesitated no longer. He summoned his energies 
for a jump, and the next second his big body plunged 
forward, striking the water with a great splash, a full 
three yards from shore. 

He was carried completely beneath the surface. for 
an instant; then his head reappeared as he set out 
toward the boulder. He swam rapidly, his legs moving 
with strong, powerful strokes. Rod watched the dark 
spot of his head as he advanced steadily from shore. 
When he was nearly halfway to the rock, a great 
breaker came pcr ny, 4 and foaming in. Don was tossed 
from side to side by its violence, and before it had 
subsided it had carried him back to within a dozen 
feet of his starting place. 
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yk the dog never missed a stroke, and the ebbing 
wave carried him far out toward the boulder, be- 
fore a second wave once more carried him back toward 
shore. This occurred a half-dozen times during the 
anxious few minutes that followed. On the last two 
trials the dog had gained almost the very side of the 
boulder only to be caught by an incoming rush of water 
and swept back again. Then finally, Rod saw Perry’s 
hand reach out and clutch Don’s collar, and the next 
instant the big dog half scrambled and was half pulled 
up upon the surface of the boulder. 

In a moment Perry had passed the loose end of the 
stout fishing line through the ring on the dog’s collar 
and had made it fast. His hand went up in signal to 
the youth on shore. 

Rod whistled and .clapped his hands, calling the dog 
toward shore, and Don a second later plunged once 
more into the water. Perry, holding closely to his in- 
secure position upon the boulder, played out the fishing 
line slowly. 

But when half the return distance had been covered, 
Rod became aware that Don was tiring under the long 
continued exertion. The change at first was almost 
imperceptible, but with each passing moment it became 
more and more obvious. 

Rod felt a sudden tightening of his throat. There 
could no longer be any mistaking the fact that Don's 
strength was rapidly slipping from him. His progress 
became steadily slower and slower; his head settled 
deeper down into the water, and the current of each 
ebbing breaker seemed to (Continued on page 32) 
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MERICAN BOYS should be prepared for all 
emergencies, and if they are to be prepared 
thus, they should know what to do in camp. 
Most of the original American boys were 
good campers, because they belonged either to the gen- 
eration living in prairie schooners or the following 
generation living in the 
log houses, built by the 
prairie schooner immi- 
grants. These lads 
knew how to _ handle 
the long rifles with 48- 
inch barrels, shaped 
like a lead pencil, which 
were fired by means of 
a flintlock, They also 
knew how to parch 
corn and to carry it 
for rations in place of 
layer cake and _ bon- 
bons. The parched 
corn agreed with these 
husky American boys 
and made them strong, 
while chewing the corn 
gave strength to their 
teeth. This fact was 
especially important, as 
there were no dentists 
in the backwoods, nor 
was there much use for 
any, since the people 
did not live on soft 
food or deadly sweets. 
But all of them knew 
how to take care of their meat, their milk, and butter, 
if they possessed any such luxury, and how to preserve 
these things, even in hot weather, without the use of 
ice. 

In some places, not far from our big cities, one still 
may find a few of the old-time spring houses, where 
the cream and butter and milk are kept. 

It was once thought necessary and convenient by 
every farmer, that he build his house near a spring, 
over which a spring house could be erected. The walls 
of this primitive cold-storage building were usually 
made from two to four feet thick of stones; and the 
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‘door was of heavy oak boards and fastened with a 


stout padlock, for bad boys were fond of sweet milk, 
even though they knew not the taste of candy. Inside 
the house there were shelves to hold the great jars of 
milk, stoneware crocks of cream, and butter; and usu- 
ally the bed of the spring was dug je 

out so as to make a pool of cold 4 

water with a uniform depth of sev- 
eral inches. 

In this water the vessels contain- 
ing choicest dairy products were de- 
posited, so that they might be kept 
cool; and overhead, there were 
handmade nails and hooks, forged 
by the local blacksmith, fastened to 
the rafters to support great roasts 
of beef, legs of mutton, and sides 
of veal, which the temperature of 
45 degrees kept fresh for many days. 

House rats and mice were almost 
unknown about the spring houses, 
and field mice preferred then, as 
now, seeds and grain to milk; but 
small snakes, newts, and frogs were 
plentiful. If, however, the dairy- 
maid noticed an unusual commotion 
in a jar of milk, she did not scream; 
neither was -she unduly alarmed if 
a harmless milk snake slipped out 
of the jar and beat a hasty retreat. 
Nor was the family frightened, when 
the bulging eyes of a bullfrog came 
up, like the periscope of a submarine, 
from the bottom of a pan of milk. In such an emer- 
gency the milk was promptly emptied into the pigs’ 
trough, and the pigs never objected to frogs’ legs 
served with their milk, even though the former were 

alive and kick- 
ing. 

There was 
plenty of milk 
in those days 
and nobody 
cried over a 
pan or two do- 
nated to the 
pigs, for all 
knew that the 
covers of the 
jars were liable 
to slip and that 
frogs and 
snakes had an 
“inalienable” 
right to live 
around a spring. 

But before we 
describe a camp 
spring house, 
let us give our 
attention to the 
camp _ subma- 
rine cooler. 


ceive a packing case. 


Submarine Cooler 
pi Sapp of course, is the word to be used 


when we wish to give the accurate, honest-to- 
goodness 
name for the 
submarine 
cooler, be- 
cause it is 
used in fresh 
water, not 
salt. water, 
and “marine” 
is generally 
applied tothe 
sea. “Sub- 
aqueous” is, 
however, 

big awkward 
word to use, 
and everyone 
is, unfor- 
tunately, 
familiar with 
submarines. 
Well, our 
‘‘gub’’ as 
simply a 
pail or can 
(Figure 
1B); in 
which we 
put our sup- 
ply of camp 
butter, lard, or other foodstuff; and we sink it by means 
of a stone anchor (Figure 1-C), and we float it by 
means of a wooden buoy (Figure 1-A). 

“Not a boy of the juvenile males, 

But a buoy for the ship that sails.” 

That is, a float, or bobber, is used. 

This arrangement keeps the butter 
firm and hard in hot weather, just as 
the cool air of a well keeps it for the 
farmers who suspend 
their butter there. By 
the way, this is a 
very ancient custom, 
for we read that a 
few years ago an old 
well was discovered 
in Great Britain, and 
that upon exploration 
it was found to con- 
tain some butter, 
which the antiquar- 
jans estimated was 
700 years old! But 
the antiquarians ate 
it at an antiquarian 
feast, where every 
article of food was 
old enough to have 
white hair. 

Make the float (Figure 1-A), or 
buoy, big enough to suspend the can 
and the stone (Figure 1-C), and have 
the anchor big enough to keep the 
float from drifting, if the wind or 
current should be strong. Also let 
the anchor line be long enough to 
give the buoy play, so that the cur- 
rent or wind will not force the floater under water 
and thus hide the location of your larder. 
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Spring House for Campers 


PRING HOUSES at camp are easily made, pro- 
vided, of course, you have a spring. Lacking a 
“sand” or bubbling spring, dig a place in the bank 
(Figure 2-D), where the water oozes out. Even if 
only moisture seeps from beneath, it will make an ex- 
cellent location for a camp spring house (Figure 2-E, 
Dig a pit, preferably in the bank of a lake or stream, 
out of the direct rays of the sun, a few inches below 
the water level in depth and sufficiently large to re- 


Two or three pairs of forked sticks 
should be. driven into the bottom of the 
pit, the tops being permitted to extend 
well above the water. The angle of the 
two outer arms of the front forks 
should correspond. These two arms are 
left longer to prevent the door of the 
spring house from falling back into the 
water when opened (Figure 2-D). The 
bottom of the box is made of slats to 
allow a free ventilation of cool air 
(Figure 2-E). 

A rustic catch (Figure 2-F) for the 
door can be made by cutting a forked 


branch as indicated by dotted lines (Figure 2-G) and 
flattening one side (Figure 2-F). A single nail, which 
acts as a pivot for the catch, is driven through one end 
of it into the top of the box. A peg, nailed vertically 
_to the top of the door and extending a few inches over 
the top, over which the catch slides, completes the latch. 
Steel or leather hinges may be used to hinge the door 
to the box, but rustic hinges can be made by splitting 
a forked stick in two 
(Figure -2.-J, K). <A 
Straight shaft (Figure 
2-N) is partly. flattened 
on one side and nailed 
on the door an inch or 
two from the bottom 
(Figure 2-O). After we 
put the door in place, the 
two halves of the forked 
stick are fitted on and 
nailed to the sides of the 
box (Figure 2-O, P). In 
using the rustic hinge 
here described, it is nec- 
essary that the part of 
the door below the shaft 
be made to fit inside the 
box, otherwise the door will not revolve on its hinge, 
Shovel the dirt back into the pit until the spring house 
is entirely covered, leaving only the latch and the front 
door uncovered. 
This spring house I have named The Aures, because 
my assistant, Scoutmaster Aures, of Buffalo, invented 
all the catches used on it, also the wooden hinges. 


How to Provide a Cellar 


ELLARS may be made of boxes, barrels, or any 

other receptacles, which will not unduly leak, 
and which may be covered up (Figure 3). First ‘dig 
the pit wider and deeper than the box or barrel, then 
fill in about two feet of gravel and sand; on top of 
this set the barrel, then fill in around the sides, as in 
Figure 3. Now then, to keep this cool, it is only neces- 
sary to keep the sand and gravel wet. This is easily 


done because the water will run through it readily when 
poured around the edges. . 


In the barrel or box you can hang meat from 
a stick placed across the top. You also can hang 
your cans of butter and lard, and may be sure 
that they will keep cool, if you spread over the 
top of the barrel some green branches, or simply some 
small sticks, and over this, a wet piece of blanket or 
folded burlap. On top of this strew grass, hay, or 
browse of evergreen trees. This will keep the sun 
from drying 
out the wet 
cloth; the 
wet cloth 
will allow 
the air to 
circulate 
through it, 
and alto- 
gether it will 
make a cool 
place for the 
storage of 
food. 

If you 
have no bar- 
rel or box, 
you can 
make the pit 

(Continued 
on page 34) 
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Why Read Advertisements 7 


Advertising Talk No. 4. 


“ What I objict tois whin I pay tin or fifteen cents fr a 
magazine expecting-to spind my avenin’ improving me 
mind with the latest thoughts in advertisin’, to find more 
than a quarter of th’ whole book devoted to lithrachoor.” 


Mr. Dooley may have been overstating the value of the advertising columns 
to the reader of a magazine, but.in his homely way he showed that he had a 
deep understanding of a great, big principle important to all of us as readers 
and students, 

We wish that we might induce every boy to read, even more thoroughly, 
advertisements—every advertisement in every issue of THe American Boy. 
All of you are very soon to take up your life work and become a part of the 
business world. As we told you in one of the earlier talks, advertising ‘is one 
of the greatest single forces in business today. The most successful business 
men today are the men who most thoroughly understand the fundamental 
principles of advertising and publicity. 

Every month Tur American Boy brings you several hundred specimens 
of the best advertising practice. If you will examine each of the specimens, 
or each of the advertisements you will acquire, as you could inno other way, an 
excellent knowledge of the aims of advertising and the practices of successful 
advertisers to accomplish those aims. 

As you go along you will discover business opportunities, gain valuable 
and scientific knowledge about many things. In this issue advertisements 
point out how to become good photographers, how to judge the wearing quality 
of tires, and give much technical knowledge about guns and ammunition. Do 
you know how to get the most out of your bicycle? Do you know the advan- 


tages of having a coaster brake on your bicycle? See advertisements in this 
issue for the. answers. 


These things constitute the primary reason for reading the advertisements 
as well as the text columns of your favorite magazine. Suppose your father 
intends to buy an automobile. You are one of the first to know it. As we 
have told you, the firms with the best products can best afford to advertise 
them. You can feel sure that if you buy a well-known, nationally advertised 
car you will get a good car, one with a good company behind it. So you can 
really serve your father if you have been reading the advertisements and have 
a definite opinion as to which car he should buy. Get more information for 
him. Prove in that way by your intelligent consideration of the subject that 
you are capable of assisting in the running and up-keep of the car after it is 
purchased. When buying a bicycle or a suit of clothes, if you want to buy 
them to the best advantage, read all of the advertisements to find out what 
the various makers have to offer and at what prices. Only in that way can 
you be sure that you are getting the best for your purpose. 

By reading advertisements you not only equip yourself to spend your 
money most intelligently, but also you acquire an understanding of business 
that will be of dollars and cents value to you when you come to manage and 
advertise a business of your own. 


NEXT MONTH “WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS.” 
THE AMERICAN BOY AD-VISOR. 
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Every Scout TODAY should want 
a Merit Badge for Marksmanship 


There are a lot of fine points in close shooting— 
many mistakes easily corrected, if you know what 


are. 


Do you know what’s wrong with the firing position (prone or 
standing) of most every Scout? Where should your left hand 
et ay grasp the rifle? How does a crack shot press the trigger with a 
nanship,”*—How “ M5 . 4 
to Win a Merit full hand movement? Just what’s wrong with your sighting? 
ore gat How should you clean your rifle? Read this booklet, written 
en» Soy was by an experienced marksman. Learn to take care of your rifle, 
the First Reming- . . 
ton.” how to make hits and high scores. 
“Rear Aeetnn : a 
oO rr EB * ts * aa 
Show. baie ern the arm poe p Asani that will help him. The closest Segoe | 
Written for ALL today is being done with the .22 Caliber —— UMC Rifles an 
a. Metallic Cartridges. Sold by Sporting Goods in your town. 
for these, booklets, The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


| for these booklets. 
oolworth Building Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd. 
be New York Windsor, Ontario 


FREE 
These Three 
Booklets : 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


calla. Sutro has it all over him, he has them, Mermaids declare that they add zest and 
tonic effects to bathing. WHITING-ADAMS HAIR BRUSHES made of the best bristles 
*, and wear a lifetime, Strengthen, make the hair vigorous and Juxuriant. 


Whiting-Adams Trade VULCAN Mark wa J 
Rubber Cemented SHAVING BRUSHES ry Mn 


| WHITING-ADAMS BATH BRUSHES were not in the wonderful Baths of Roman Cars- ‘i 


1 
aN The butt ende of bristles are immersed in Strictly Pure Rubber in aplastic { 
‘\state, and vulcanized hard as granite. The bristles cannot be pulled out, and 
4 the holding parts of these brushes cannot be overcome, 
Send for Illustrated Literature, Department Q. 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
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What Are You Doing 
| For Your Country? 


Judging the Contest 


Bers who competed in the “What I Am 
Doing to Help My Country” contest 
have some very good ideas of what a boy 
can do to be a patriotic citizen. Prepara- 
tion for whatever emergencies that may 
arise, by military drilling, keeping physi- 
cally fit, acquiring as good an education as 
possible and thus becoming an intelligent 
citizen; conservation of the country’s re- 
sources by exercising economy and by cul- 
tivation of land; working to aid the country 
financially by buying Liberty Bonds and by 
getting orders to buy them—these are some 


of the patriotic services mentioned in these 


letters. 

So many of the boys made similar sug- 
gestions that it was difficult to pick out 
the prize-winners. Some did not win prizes 
because the suggestions were less specific 
or were not in so concise a form as the 
prize-winning letters. The first prize letter 
has been selected because the writer has 
expressed some excellent ideas so clearly, 
concisely, and convincingly that it is worthy 
of being rated higher than the letters of 
other boys who made similar suggestions, 


but who did not express themselves so well. 


Another boy has given such a good ac- 
count of the value of military training in 
developing patriotic citizens that he de- 
serves the second prize. The winner of the 
third prize has a good idea of practical 
patriotism and the many different ways in 
which a boy can serve his country. 


Giving All He Can 


By Donald Stauffer (14), Colorado. 
First Prize Letter. 


[AM WEARING two buttons on my coat 
lapel. One is the emblem of the High 
School Volunteers, the other a Liberty Bond 
button. This is because I think that no boy 
has a right to call himself an American 
boy until he has done everything in his 
power to help his country, especially in 
times of war. 

As soon as cadet work started in Den- 
ver I eagerly enrolled in the corps in order 
to develop myself physically and to prepare 
myself against the time when the United 


| States may be forced to call even upon her 


boys for aid. 

When the Liberty Bond issue was an- 
nounced, I withdrew all my savings from 
the bank and invested them in the securi- 
ties that will help our Government win. 
These bonds do not pay such high interest 
as my bank, but that is certainly made up 
for in the pleasant knowledge that the 
United States, to a certain extent, is relying 
on me for financial aid, 

Also I am growing a garden of vegetable 
necessities. I was particularly impressed 
by a recent editorial I read that every 
vegetable grown was the same as a bullet 
fired against autocracy. 

I have found that earnest, eager patriot- 
ism is more than a duty; it becomes a 
pleasure. So it is with a glad and patriotic 
feeling that I am preparing myself men- 
tally, morally and physically, and giving 
my money and labor to my country in the 
cause of Liberty and Democracy. 


Preparing as a Soldier 


By Lawrence E. Chapman (17), 
Rhode Island. 


Second Prize Letter. 


] AM ATTENDING one of the many mili- 


tary academies in the country and in 
this way am aiding my country by acquir- 
ing the military training so essential to any 
soldier. And yet I am not sacrificing my 
education, which is just as important as 
my physical development. 

Under the title of military training I am 
learning the power of self-control, which is 
needed by everyone, no matter what his 
station in life may be. In addition to this, 
I am gaining a knowledge of military tac- 
tics, which changes men at the battlefront 
or in any other position of danger, from 
sheep driven to the slaughter by their 
officers, into intelligent men, who realize 
just what is expected of them in the fight 
to come, Furthermore, I am _ gaining 
strength and endurance, without which a 
soldier is useless, no matter how well he 
may understand the science of warfare or 
how much self-control he may have, 

Thus I am aiding my country by prepar- 
ing myself so that if I am called upon to 
take part in this great struggle for human- 
ity, I,may offer myself as a fairly well- 
trained soldier instead of a citizen who 
must have many months of training before 
he is fit to be of use in the defense of his 
country. 


Doing His Bit in Several Ways 
By William §S. Cunningham, Ohio. 
Third Prize Letter. 


EVERYONE is anxious to help his country 


now, and I have tried and am still try- 
ing “to do my bit.” I am buying a fifty- 
dollar Liberty. Bond on the installment 
plan. I also helped secure subscribers for 
these bonds all over the city. 

I ar helping my sister in her Red Cross 
work. 

I am practicing with my rifle and hope 
to become.a crack shot. 

I am going to join the Boy Scouts soon, 
as I think there is a wider field to help 
your country there. 

I am farming nearly an acre of ground, 
raising principally potatoes. In my spare 
time I go out and work on a farm and 
help my father in his garden. 

Also I learn all the military tactics I can. 

Last but not least, I am keeping myself 
in good physical condition so I shall be 
ready when it is my time to “go across.” 


Hoe Good as a Rifle 


By James W. Quigg (18), New Hampshire. 
Special Prize Letter. 


AM a country «é and attend Proctor 

Academy, where am studying agricul- 
ture. When war.with Germany broke out, 
many of the boys in school wanted to en- 
list in the army and navy. Some of them 
did. I enlisted too, but neither in the army 
or the navy. I did not shoulder a gun; 
I shouldered a hoe. I was granted per- 
mission to leave school for two weeks to 
farm. My father and mother and I had 
several long talks together, which resulted 
in the doubling of last year’s crop acreage. 

We planted life-sustaining crops, such as 
potatoes, beans, barley, buckwheat, and 
oats. We enlarged our garden to half an 
acre, and we intend to do a lot of vege- 
table canning this fall. 

With even an average yield we will have 
food enough to last us for a year without 
buying anything except sugar, tea, and a 
few other necessities. We also expect to 
have a lot to sell. 

Some people ask me why I don’t enlist. 
I tell them I think I can do my country 
more good by raising food to help support 
her soldiers than I can by shouldering a 
rifle and going into the trenches. Of what 
use is our army and navy if we have noth- 
ing to feed them? 

One does not have to go to the front in 
order to show his patriotism, for it is 
measured by the sacrifice one makes, 


——— 


The Best Thing I Did on 
My Vacation 


HERE’S A SUBJECT that will make you 
think. It’s one you will enjoy thinking 
agree Other boys will enjoy reading about 

, too, 

For the best letters on the subject, prizes 
will be awarded according to the rules 
printed below. The prize winners will be 
announced and the best letters published in 
the October issue. No unsuccessful letters 
will be returned unless a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope accompanies them. 

The contest is open to all readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. The letters must not 
be longer than two hundred and fifty words 
and must be plainly written in ink on only 
one side of the paper. Be sure to write 
your name and address plainly, and. state 
your age, = 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: First 
Prize, $5.00; Second Prize, $3.00; Third 
Prize, $2.00; Special Prize (a boy’s book) 
will be awarded to others whose letters are 
printed. 

All letters must be addressed to The Con- 
test Editor, THz AMERICAN Boy, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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How To Shoot 


(Continued from page 20) 


requires that the boy repeat the foregoing 
motions. Then he contracts the trig- 
ger-finger, slowly and steadily increasing 
the pressure on the trigger, while the aim 
is being perfected. He continues the grad- 
ual increase of pressure so that, when the 
aim has become exact, the additional pres- 
sure required to release the hammer can 
be given almost insensibly and without 
eausing any deflection of the rifle. Con- 
tinue the aim a moment after the release 
of the firing-pin. 

These exercises must not be continued 
when the muscles are tired. 

The importance of sighting and position 
and aiming drills cannot be too persistently 
emphasized. If these exercises are care- 
fully practiced, the boy, before firing a shot 
at a target, will have learned to aim the 
piece correctly, to hold his rifle steadily, to 
Squeeze the trigger properly, to assume the 
best position, and will have acquired the 
necessary quickness, 

It is, however, impossible to keep up your 
interest in these exercises if they are un- 
duly prolonged. By gallery practice or by 
rifle clubs the interest is easily maintained, 
and further progress is made, 

Learn how to shoot! 


A MANUAL OF DEFINITIONS. 

Bore: The cylindrical cavity in the small- 
arms barrel. 

Buuu’s-EYE: The black circular division in 
the center of the bull’s-eye target. 

CENTER—The annular division « em- 
braced between the bull’s-eye and the 
circumference of the next larger cir- 
cular division of the target. Shots 
in this space have a value of 4. 

INNER—The annular division of the 
bull’s-eye target outside the center. 
Shots in this space have a value of 3. 

OuTER—The remainder of the target. 
Shots in this space have a value of 2. 

CALIBER: The interior diameter of the 
small-arms barrel. 

ESTIMATING DisTaANCE: Judgment by the 
eye of the distance of an object from the 
observer. Distance may also be judged 
by sound. 

GALLERY PrRactTICE: - Firing at reduced tar- 
eon at short ranges with small caliber 
rifles. 

Linge or Aim: The imaginary right line 
joining the middle point of the horizontal 
line of the open sight, or the center of 
the peep sight, and the point of aim. 

PRONE: Lying flat on the stomach. The 
pe position authorized in long-distance 

ring. 

RANGE DETERMINATION: Finding the dis- 
tance to an object. 

RANGE: 

Lone—800 to 1200 yards. 

Mip—500 to 800 yards. 

SHort—0 to 500 yards, 

RicocHET SHOTS: Bullets whiah rebound 
after striking an obstacle and continue 
their flight. 

TARGET: Any object presenting a mark to 
be fired at. 
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which is very large and which belongs 

to the order of Sweepers of the Air. 

This order numbers among its mem- 
bers many prominent families in birddom, 
among which are the different clans of 
Swallows, Swifts, Purple Martins, Night- 
hawks, and Whippoorwills. All of them 
obtain their food in flight, thereby causing 
a high death rate among the gauzy, winged 
pests, such as mosquitoes, gnats, and 
midges. To the family of Flycatchers be- 
longs also the special job of looking after 
and destroying such pests as horseflies, rose 
chafers, grasshoppers, and orchard beetles. 

This family of Flycatchers to which Mr. 
W. Pewee belongs is a very noted one, 
some of the most famous among them being 
Mr. Kingbird, Mr. Phoebe, Mr. Great 
Crested, and that little fellow known as 
“Chebec.”” Many members of this family 
are noted for their pugnacious dispositions ; 
they fight not only among themselves but 
also with their neighbors, 

Have you ever noticed Mr. Kingbird? 
How he does love to torment birds larger 
than himself, especially when on the wing! 
If you éver have seen a crow or a hawk 
flying with a small bird darting after him, 
sometimes striking him on the head or 
back, you may rest assured that it is none 
other than Mr. Kingbird. He seems hap- 
piest when picking on a fellow larger than 
himself, which is not always the rule with 
the boys, is it? 

Then there is Mr. Great Crested. How 
he does love a scrap! He will attack any- 
body that chances in his way, until he has 
the whole feathered tribe scurrying away 
through the trees. Then how he will make 
the woods ring with his boisterous laugh- 
ter! Mr. Burroughs says he is “the wild 
Irishman of them all.” 

Mr. Great Crested is the only one among 
the Flycatcher family that nests in a hol- 
low tree and the only one we can attract 
by putting out nesting boxes. A house 
made of a hollow log, the inside being six 
inches in diameter and nine inches deep, 
with an entrance two inches in diameter 
and about two inches from the top, and 
placed from eight to twenty feet above- 
ground in the woods, makes a fine apart- 
ment for him to rent. He always _ inter- 
weaves a piece of cast-off snake skin into 
the materials used in constructing his nest, 
probably in order to keep out mischievous 
squirrels, as they are said to be afraid of 
snakes or even the skins. 


Fr ein is ven is the name of a family 
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Painted Yellow 


(Continued from page 9) 


his front leg was broken, and he was ab- 
solutely helpless. 

“Cracky! Smoke, you got it rough, didn’t 
you?” said Roy, consolingly. “Was the 
hose crew driven back by the fire so’s they 
had to leave you? Or did you get lost or 
—or—say, but you’re in bad shape. You 
won't ever get out alive alone that’s sure. 
I don’t know. whether I am going to get 
out myself. But we'll try, old boy, we'll 
try.” 

Then unselfishly Roy dropped his armful 
of precious wireless instruments, which he 
had risked his life to save, and picked up 
the dog.’ He realized how much more valu- 
able was even a dog’s life than the instru- 
ments, and it was without a second thought 
that he made the sacrifice. And for the 
first time in his life Smoke did not object 
to being handled by a boy. ~ 

Onward the boy struggled with Smoke in 
his arms. He must find relief soon or— 

He tripped. Something smooth and round 
was under his feet. It was a hose line! 
Instantly stories of how firemen had saved 
themselves under similar conditions by 
sticking to a hose line and crawling its 
length with their noses close to the cool 
rubber, flashed through his brain, 

The line must lead somewhere, and the 
cold water rushing through it always gen- 
erated a layer of cool, clear air which he 
could breathe. 

Roy dropped to his knees and holding his 
nose on one side of the hose and Smoke on 
the other he struggled forward. On he 
crawled. His knees and elbows were skin- 
ned and his hands were soon filled with 
splinters. But he knew if he kept on he 
would sooner or later find a way out. It 
was hard going and even with his nose to 
the hose line he could not get enough clear 
air to overcome the gases he had swallowed. 
He was growing weaker. He only hoped 
that he had strength enough to keep up a 
little longer. He exerted every ounce of 
will power he possessed and fought stub- 
bornly. Then horror upon horror!. The 
hose line began to move! 

Someone was pulling his only guide from 
him! Roy clutched at the smooth black 
tube of rubber madly! Slowly it drew away 
from him! In desperation he half strug- 
gled to his feet and shouted frantically! 
And the next instant he beheld four vague 
shapes looming out of the smoke and com- 
ing toward him. Then everything went 
black and he fainted! 

* ” * * J 

When Roy became thoroughly conscious, 
he was in his own room, and strangely 
enough, Smoke, with his leg in splints and 
his bruised body swathed in bandages, was 
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MR. W. 
PEWEE 


He Sweeps the Air 
for Insects and 
Ts Continually 
Quarreling 


By 


WILLIAM B. HOOT 


The Flycatcher family comprises the 
least attractive of all of our birds. The 
members of the family dress very plainly, 
wearing plain gray-colored suits trimmed 
with white, except in the case of Mr. Great 
Crested, who wears some _ copper-colored 
stripes in his coat tails and sleeves, 

The Flycatchers are not as comely in 
form and appearance as most of our birds, 
for they are short-legged, big-headed and 
short-necked. They lack musical ability. 
Mr. W. Pewee is not so large as his cousin 
Mr. Phoebe, and his suit is less brown, 
having a greenish tinge. His song is a 
repetition of the syllables, “‘pe-a-wee,’ end- 


ing with a long drawn “wee,” making a | 


plaintive tune. 

Mr. Pewee will sit upon a dead limb, 
ever watchful for passing insects, and as 
one comes into view in the air he will dart 
out after it and catch it on the wing. 
Mrs. Pewee builds her nest on a horizontal 
limb or in the fork of a tree from six to 
twenty feet up from the ground. The 
house is composed of twigs, rootlets, and 
grass stalks neatly interwoven, making a 
strong, cup-like structure, the outside of 
which is covered with a coating of greenish 
and grayish lichens, This gives it the ap- 
pearance of a humming bird’s nest, but the 
inside is not so downy nor so deep in com- 
parison to the size of the two birds. When 
the young Pewees leave the nest, the par- 
ents continue to feed them for some time. 

The Wood Pewees are very plentiful 
near our home, and last summer we found 
a young member of the family who became 
very tame. When the white berries of the 
red osier dogwood ripened, I tried to feed 
him some of the berries, but he would not 
touch them, even when I held them so close 
to: his mouth as to almost push him off 
from his perch. Then, as an experiment, 
I stepped off a few feet and began tossing 
them to him. To my great surprise, in- 
stead of being frightened and flying away, 
he began to catch them; and, if they did 
not come near enough to him so he could 
reach them without moving, he would fly 
out and catch them on the wing. It was 
great sport, not alone for him and myself, 
but for many of our neighbors, who came 
from all directions to watch us play ball. 

I hope some of the boys who read this 
will also be able to find one to play catch | 
with, and that they will plant some of the 
red osier dogwood bushes in their door- | 
yards to induce the birds to their homes, | 


lying on the foot of his bed. It was Sunday 
morning. He knew because he could hear 
the church bells. He could also hear voices 
at the other end of the room. His father 
and Captain MacNamara were talking. 

“Yes, sir,” said the officer, “the fire was 
too hot for our hose crew and they were 
backing out when they found the two of 
them, Roy was all in. Say, he’s a plucky 
youngster, Mr. Randolph. Yes, he must 
have gone in after his wireless apparatus. 
The men found it all in a bunch down on 
the first floor where he dropped it, It isn’t 
good for anything now, but the men are so 
tickled over the way he got Smoke out, that 
they have all chipped in to buy the club a 
whole new outfit. 

“Say, isn’t it funny the way that dog just 


won’t stand for being taken‘ away from | 


him? Wants to stay on the bed beside him 
all the time. And to think I blamed such 
a mean trick onto him, That was sort of 
rough. Young Dick Hooper, the rascal, 
came over to the fire house this morning 
and apologized. Seems he felt sorry all 
night long, and he decided to confess like 
a little man. He says he’s going to save 
up until he can get a new collar for Smoke, 
as sort of an apology to the dog.” 

And Roy, hearing all of this, winked 
slyly at Smoke just by way of showing 
how much he appreciated the outcome of 
his adventure. 
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Big Dogs or Little House? 
GANT DOGS standing on a _ housetop 

may be your first impression after look- | 
ing at the above picture, But in reality | 
the photo was taken of two ordinary sized 
animals standing On a novel little dog 


house, which a skillful boy has constructed 
for them. 
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Not Confections 
But Whole-Grain Foods 


\ 


Here are titbits which are used like nut-meats. Chefs gar- 
nish ice cream with them—girls use them in candy making. 
Boys at play carry bags of Puffed Grains and eat them like 
confections. 


Yet these are whole grains—wheat or rice—with every 
food cell exploded. For one hour they are toasted in terrific 
heat, then they are shot from guns. 


They are scientific foods, invented by Prof. Anderson. 
A hundred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 
Digestion is made so easy, so 
complete, that every atom feeds. 


You see brown bubbles, crisp 
and flaky, puffed to eight times 
normal size. You taste delightful 
morsels with a toasted almond 
flavor. 


But what children get is whole- 
grain nutrition, without any tax 
to the stomach. They need it as 
much as they like it. They get 
too little whole-wheat food, with 
its phosphates and its vitamines. 
And what they get in other forms 
cannot digest like Puffed Wheat. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Serve these Puffed Grains 
in every summer milk dish. 


Make them the morning 
cereal. Mix them with your 
berries. 
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They are better than part- 
foods, you know, 
And certainly folks 


With Berries 


grain 
with part of the food cells broken. 
like them better than any 
other form of these grain 


foods. 


TUQINUUUUENEATETNATUUUUAUT 


For variety’s sake, in these 
hot months, keep all three . 
kinds on hand. 


(1619) 
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When the Government 
uts a stop to food specu- 
tion, the public is 

pleased but the specula- 

tors are not. 


It Took Nerve t 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off- e 


EARS 


When Goodyear 
giving better bicycle tires 


began 
cheaper not all dealers 


were pleased but the bicy- 
cle rider was. 


Reduce 


the Dealer’s Profit 


It does not cost as much to make a good 
bicycle tire as some dealers’ prices would 
lead you to believe. It is the needless profits 
consumed between the factory and the rider 


which have been to 
prices of bicycle tires 


The Goodyear plan of making 
and selling Blue Streak Bi- 
cycle Tires has finally changed 
this condition for the rider. 
You may now buy really good 
quality tires for as little as 
$3.25 each. 


You have a right to know how 
most bicyclé tires are sold. 
The dealer does not buy di- 
rectly from the factory. Sev- 
eral profits are made before 
the dealer receives his tires. 
Then, too, most manufactur- 
ers make a great many brands 
of bicycle tires. That means 
their cost is much higher than 
necessary. And in the past 
the dealer has fixed his own 
prices and determined his own 
profits. The rider has paid 
what the dealer asked. 


Goodyear decided to save the 
rider these wastes and need- 
less profits on bicycle tires. 
The Goodyear dealer makes a 
fair profit on Blue Streaks. 


He buys direct from Good- 
year. 


Goodyear makes only one 
tire — a standard quality. 


Boys everywhere are wearing Goodyear Bicycle Caps. 


blame for the high 
in the past. 


Goodyear advertises the price 
of that tire to you. 


Some dealers do not handle 
Goodyear Blue Streaks. They 
prefer to sell a tire on which 
they make more profit. So it 
took nerve to reduce the deal- 
er’s profit. 


But the dealer who believes in 
giving the rider a square deal 
prefers to sell Goodyear Blue 
Streaks. He sells more tires 
in the long run at a smaller 


profit. And each tire makes 
a friend. 


That is because Goodyear 
Blue Streak Bicycle Tires have 
built in them such wonderful 
values. 


They are rugged and durable. 
So they help you save money. 
They are light and active. 
That helps you pedal. 


The non-skid tread absolutely 
prevents side-slipping. 


And more than all this, these 
tires are handsome in appear- 
ance. Your friends will ad- 
mire them wherever you ride. 


Ask your dealer. 


They’re especially popular with Bicycle Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 


See your Goodyear Dealer or write The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., for his address 


GOOD 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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NOVEL INVENTIONS 4. 
NATURAL WONDERS 
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| Two Hundred Miles an Hour by Monorail 


HIZZING from San Francisco to New 


York in twenty-fotrs hours, and with a 


possible speed rate of two hundred miles an hour, is the expectation of the inventor 
of a new monorail car system, a miniature track for which is pictured here, 

The City of the Golden Gates thinks so well of the device that it is seriously con- 
| sidering the installation of the system twenty feet in the air over the main streets, as 


a public conveyance. 


Mr. W. Brown, the inventor, shown in the background of the photograph, estimates 
that, if the system be stretched from one shore of the continent to the other, the cost 
of sending across a car would be only twenty-five dollars. 


THE NAME of this dog is Roxie, and on 
his collar is a brass tablet ‘setting forth 
that he is an employe of the Long Island 
Railroad, and instructing all the railway 
men to let him travel on the trains. This 
pass was given to the bull terrier by order 
of the president of the company. One day 
he saw a guard trying to kick Roxie out of 
his private car. When the president asked 
what was the cause of the trouble between 
the dog and the guard, he was told of the 
animal’s fondness for traveling on the 
trains, and that he could not be kept out 
of them. The president’s interest being 
aroused in the dog, he was made welcome 
by him to his private car, and the pass was 
issued to prevent any more interference 
with Roxie’s traveling. 

For fifteen years Roxie has spent all his 
time in railway ‘traveling, day and night. 
Curiously enough, he never makes a return 
journey from a terminus with the same 


Dog With Railroad Pass 


train. After he has spent a little time with 
one of his favored acquaintances, he will 
take it into his head to meet a certain 
train. As soon as it stops at the station, 
Roxie jumps on the train and curls himself 
up on a vacant seat, or if there is none to 
be had, he quietly dozes on the floor until 
he arrives at his destination. The moment 
the name of the station is called out he 
jumps up and makes for the door, After a 
visit of what he thinks is the proper time, 
he gets into another train and goes to 


| another station. Sometimes he goes farther 


along the line, and sometimes he returns in 
the direction in which he came. Roxie has 
been at every station along the entire rail- 
way many times; but he has never been 
known to go the entire length of the line in 


| one journey. 


He enters the president’s private car 
with the utmost assurance that he is wel- 
come there, or, indeed, wherever an official 
of the railway is to be found. He does not 
care very_much: for mixing with the pas- 
sengers. Very few of them have ever: been 
able to make friends with him. He seldom 
barks and he avoids trouble of every kind. 
He has a will of his own and is not slow in 
showing it. Nothing induces him to leave 
a train until he arrives at the station he 
desires. Many persons have tried to win 
his friendship with eatables, but failed. He 
can get all he wants to eat and drink at 
any town on the railway system. 

_ In the picture he is shown taking an out- 
ing with a doctor who had treated him for 
some ailment. 


Plant Fly Swatter 


S WATTING the fly is the pet business of 


a fly-catching plant, which blooms in 


| North Carolina, This Venus Fly Trap has 


leaves divided into two parts, which are 
spread open, but which snap together when- 
ever an insect alights on the surface and 
jars any of the sensitive hairs, The cap- 
tured bug is entombed alive, and, when it 
is dead, the nutrient matter of its body is 
absorbed by the plant. Often only the legs 
or wings of a large invader are trapped, 
and the insect is held firmly until it is 
starved to death. 
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WORLD FEATURE SERVICE, N. Y. 


A New Diving Bell 


B ILLIONS of dollars of sunken treasure 
will be reclaimed if the new Sisson 
Deep Sea Diving Machine which is now 
being demonstrated in New York City, 
proves to be a success. This machine is 
designed to enable an operator, who is 
lowered in a round diving bell so con- 
structed that it will descend to heretofore 
unattainable depths, to attach air-tight pon- 
toons to the sides of the sunken ship so 
that the vessel may be easily raised to 
the surface. 


NE of the first things which attracts 

‘the attention of the tourist’ as he 
alights from: the car at Alpine Tavern, Mt. 
California, is a drinking” fountain 
whose source of supply appears to come 
from the heart of an oak tree. About twen- 
ty years ago there was a large cavity in 
this tree extending up about threé and a 
half feet from the ground, A hole was bored 
through to this cavity and a wdter pipe 
was connected as shown in the picture. 

Since modern tree surgery has cOme into 
practice, tree doctors have filled the cavity 
and the bark has grown over the filling, 
and the tree is still alive and in a thrifty 
condition. Every visitor makes it a point 
to have a drink of the pure mountain water 
issuing from the heart of a sttirdy oak. 
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Scrappy Birds Near South Pole 


KING PENGUINS are large, scaly-feathered birds that spend their time fighting each | 

other in the shadow of the South Pole. The presence of these beings is all that 
makes life endurable to humans in the icy wastes of the Antarctic circle, the Falkland 
Islands being a favorite camping ground of these strange birds. The female lays but 
one egg, which the mate carefully tucks in his brood pouch, where it remains among his 
warm feathers until hatched. No matter how much he waddles around on the ice, the 
egg is seldom broken, notwithstanding the fact that the males engage in continuous | 
quarreling, which forms the sole amusement in that part of the world. When the egg 
Fry | the mates take turns in caring for their offspring, each in turn going to sea 
or food. 


P seciaa mn ~~ Swift-running Horned Toad 


ORNED TOAD in name, but in reality 
a swift runner, and not a hopper like 
other toads, this little animal is an inter- 
esting and harmless creature. Mr. Horned 
Toad lives only in dry, sandy localities 
and loves best to loll in the hot, glaring 
sunlight. He hates the cold and cloudy 
weather and hibernates well down in the 
sand. For dinner he snaps up flies and 
ants, taking them first on his long tongue 
covered with a glue-like substance. The 
eggs of the species are laid in little tunnels 
dug under the sand. 
Mr. H. Toad is quite a dude, too, be- 
eause his horns, which, scientists say, are 


Harnessing Sun Power 


TIRE H ‘ 
Oe. cag 4 Siar eos ae merely flaps of skin, dre ornamental at- 


chine by which he has been enabled to tractions. When he is attacked, Mr. Toad 
melt cast iron in five minutes with the S0metimes stretches out as though dead, 
temperature at 85 degrees, and to weld Playing possum, but often he darts away 
cast iron and steel, This can be done any ®Wiftly and, with his tail, flirts @ quilt of 
day in the year and in any latitude. Clock- Gust over his body, except for his horns 
work holds the sunlight in focus. and eyes. 

The doctor’s experimental machine has , The toad photographed above was cap- 
a lens only fifteen inches in diameter, ang tured in Mexico, but it lacks the great 
a focal distance of forty-five inches, and ®'T@y of bristling horns which the species 
with this he melts cast iron in five min- USU@lly is known to have. In shape it re- 
utes. The doctor says solar heat can be S@¢™mbles the giant dinosaurs, which pas- 
substituted for coal and other fuel in most autt over the earth in dark, dark an- 
of the industries by means of this device. quity. 
The mechanism,is a simple one, consisting 
of a double-convex lens fifteen inches in 


diameter; an inverted cone of sheet steel, 
in the end of which is an asbestos-lined 
retort, which is in the focus of the lens; 
a rod carrying a counterbalance weight; 
and finally a hollow steel column, on which 
rests the heavy clockwork, properly timed 
to cause the lens to move exactly with the 
sun. 
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Unillustrated Freak 


R EGRETTING we hadn’t a camera, we 
mention here that a boy has been seen 
on the streets of our city in a composite 
machine, which is an auto, except for steer- 
ing wheel, hood, and front wheels, which 
are replaced by a motorcycle. 
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New Type American Tank Can Flatten Houses 


ERE is a land battleship which the citizen soldiers of San Francisco have con- 
H structed and with which they are experimenting. It is similar to the famed British 


tank only in that the machine guns are mounted in a similar tower. 


But this Yankee 


land battleship has demonstrated its ability to plow through wire e l 
flatten out houses as does its British relative. ” si io" taal Sate aca 
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“I beat you to it, Dad” 


“You sure did, son,” calls Dad. “I got. blocked in a traffic jamb.” 


“No excuses, Dad. We both started even. But when I saw you held up at 
that corner behind the moving van, I took a short cut down a side street, coasted 


down the hill and here I am.” “Good work,” laughs Dad. 


“But I have to thank you,” says son, like a good sport. “You bought me my wheel 
with this dandy coaster brake. It’s just as good a brake as you have on the car.” 
“Same principle, son,” says father — and it is. 
The wise boy has his wheel equipped with a 


Y 


This wonderful device cuts the work in half and doubles the fun of riding. With your wheel 
equipped with a New Departure, you rest on the down grade and long level stretches. Speed 
can be reduced or quickened instantly. You can stop anywhere, within a wheel's length. 


When you buy a new wheel “stand pat™ for a New Departure. Call it by name. Your 
dealer and others will respect your opinion of what is best. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 


Two Splendid Books 
cole Boys 


Three Boys in the Mountains 


THE story of Western adventure —clean 
and inspiring—that ran in The American 
Boy through the greater part of 1901 has 

been issued by The Sprague Publishing Com- 

pany in book form. It is one of the longest 
and best stories that has appeared in The 

American Boy. Its author is William C. 

Sprague, under the assumed name of Joe Cody. 

This is sufficient to indicate that it rings true 

in morals, and that nothing has been allowed 

to enter that will hurt a boy, but that every- 
thing is there that will give interest and dash 
to the narrative. It brings in the pleasures of 
the hunt, the chase and the camp, and deals 
with Indians and animals in plains and moun- 
tains. It is a good, healthy story that a parent 
will be glad to have in the hands of his boy. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth and 
Illustrated. Price, 75c., postpaid. 


TAD THE STORY OF A BO} 
WHO HAD NO CHANCE 

HIS story ran through Volume VIII of 

The American Boy, and thousands of 

boys who read it will bear testimony to 
its beauty and pathos. They have learned to 
love this boy, Tad, It certainly is one of the 
best stories ever written by William C. 
Sprague. It bas now been published in book 
form (224 pages), handsomely bound in cloth 


and profusely illustrated, at the price of 75 
cents, postpaid. 
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THREE BOYS: 
P< 1D) the 737. 


MOUNTAINS 
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WETADYE 
THE STORY OF A BOY 
WHO HAD-NO. CHANCE 


Either of these books given to American 
Boy subscribers for one new yearly sub- 
scription; or both books will be given to 
American Boy subscribers for two new 
yearly subscriptions. 
Remember, these books cannot be given on 
your own subscription, on a renewal subscrip- 
tion, or that of any member of your family. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


xa SPRAGUE A 


to SEE and READ of 


WAR 


in France and Belgium 


48 REALISTIC PICTURES 


of ARMY - NAVY - AVIATION. 
INTERESTING-INSTRUCTIVE 
when viewed through the 


PAN -CGHRO-SCOPE 


The Latest Scientific Invention. 
Send 75e in Silver or Money Order for 
Pan-Chro-Scope and 48 Pictures 


Many other interesting views furnished 
on application 


PAN-CHRO-SCOPE CORPORATION 
No. 8 East Market St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Heals punctures 
automatically “on the 


run,”’ Cures us tires—preserves 
new tires. No more delays, no more 
hard, wearisome pump, pump, pump. 


25e Tube Gives $2.50 
Extra Tire Mileage 


Saves paying big repair bills and continually 
buying new tires. everleak prevents these 
troubles and “doubles life of your tires.’’ 


Get a Tube Today a4 
Sold by repairmen and bicycle Lhiiy/ | 
‘dealers everywhere. 
ae pimcggiel GO 


AND RINGS 


Emblems for Schools, Clubs 
and Societies of every kind. 
Yrrosot Kg 36-page Catalog Free 
$1.00 BAGH ¢:} 600 Illustrations. Pins 25¢ up. 
c. K. Grouse co. Save money for your associates. 

MANUFACTURERS Make money acting as our Agent. 
43 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Ma: 


Be the First In Your Club 


School, City or Town, to wear this 
pure, all wool sweater, double collar 
and cuffs. Your choice in colors. 
This jersey was selected by 10,000 
of my customers for last season. 
Your chum will vagommana it: 
nd for my big illustrated cata- 
logue. Write me and learn my offer 
for your oe 8 eR Popular 
Baseball Tennis Golf, Bs Basket tall. 
=. Ten. e wW 
Football. ote WRITE M 


JACK SHANNON CO., mockyy “8, 
48 E. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Baseball 
Jersey 


Wizard Repeating no ee Pistol 


Nickel A oo gy 5 in. Long , 
Gua . Wills op the \ieaemeul 
(or og 


ll dealers, or 
with rubber ee redigister,s 


ister, order or pos 
stare; ~so-4 rnpeaine, PARKER, ison ¢ Jone 


GOV'T WAR JOBS. 


HUNDREDS GOVEBNMENT CLERKS, (men- 
women) wanted: at Was rio for war preparatory 
work. Agel8oroyer. $/5to$125 month. Pleasant work, 
short hours, sure pay, oe sitions permanent. Common 
education’ sufficient. nd postal immediately for 
free list of positions now easily,obtainable. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dep't. E-144, Rochester, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


fy SOLD er RENTED anywhere at 
G less than one-half. manufacturers’ 
ice, — Rental to Apply = 

rice. - Installment 
if Givived. EA rite “for circular 02, 
EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


With $5 capital, te can 

jeake $100. Get busy— 

Now. aa PONCE nce 

| PULL. AR oNCE AR BS. 

Mohawk Supply Co., Station H, New York City 


Want to Swap? to "Market fo 


Aha per a 
| Street, Boston, M ives list of traders 
ro thingnaio aihange: "Send your exchange list. 
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Mark Tidd, Editor 


"em. out. % . And we'll do it, too,” 
says he, his jaws setting with a little snap. 
“We'll find it, and you'll have it put 
t-through like he says.” 

“But—” says Lawyer Jones. 

“Just gimme a copy of that n-n-note,”’ 
says Mark, “I'll study over it, and I'll bet 
I f-f-find out what he’s drivin’ at.” 

“All. right,” says Lawyer Jones, 
don’t let anybody else see it.” 

“S-s-same to thera says Mark, “and if I 
was you, I wouldn't let anybody know there 
was s-s-such a thing. Not even Mrs, Jones. 
Not a soul,” 

*“T guess that’s right,’ says the lawyer. 

“There’s s-somethin’ mighty int’restin’ 
about this,” says Mark. » 

“Mighty puzzlin’ anyhow,” says the law- 
yer. 


“only 


oe one says I, “is Mark Tidd’s spe- 
cialty.” 

“Now,” says Mark, “what about that 
b- boy, out there? Find out anythin’ about 
him?’ 


“Not a thing.” 

“What's going to become of him?” 

“Being as he was there in Wiggles- 
worth’s house, and being things are as 
funny as they are, I .guess the court’ll see 
to it he stays there till the thing’s wound 


Mark nodded his head. 

“S-s-sort of lonesome for him, hain’t it?’ 

“Guess he’s used to bein’ lonesome,” says 
the lawyer, and that was the start of our 
calling him the Lonesome Boy. We called 
him that for quite’ a*spell, too, because 
we didn’t know what else to call him 

“Got: to p-p-print’ somethin’,” says Mark. 
“It'll be all right. to tell about the b-boy 
and to mention the will hasn't t-turned up 
yet. Give the folks some news anyhow. 
But I'll be careful. . I'd give a 
lot to know who Henry Wigelesworth hid 
that will from.” 

“So would I,’’ says Lawyer: Jones. 

“We'll be gettin’ along,” says Mark. 

“Let me know right off,” says the lawyer, 
‘if you get any hint out ‘of that note.” 


“Yes, sir,’ says Mark. “Good after- 
noon.” 

We went down the stairs and out into the 
street. 


“Hain’t it g-g-great?” says Mark. “This 
is goin’ to be the b-b-best fun we ever had. 
ig the p-puzzlingest thing we ever heard 
oO igs ‘ 
“Yes,” says I, “and then some.” 

“But we'll dig it out,” says he. 
You notice he said “we.” That was like 


| him. Whenever he was in a thing the rest 


of us were in it with him, and any glory 
he got out of it was divided with us, though, 
of course, he got the most of it like he was 
entitled to do. 

Just as we got to the door of the Wicks- 
ville Trumpet we saw a man driving by in 
a buggy. It was the small man with the 
snapping black eyes—like a turtle’s, some- 
how—and he had on his gloves. 

“The Man with the Black Gloyes,” 
Mark. ‘Wonder who he is? 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
NE&t MORNING Mark says to me that 


he shouldn’t be surprised if it would 
be a good idea for me to go to the hotel 


says 


| and find out who was registered there and 


what they came to town for and how long 
they were going to stay. 

“And,” says he, “if there’s any of t-t-them 
that sounds like he might be int’restin’, 
get a talk with him and write up what he 
says.” 

So off I went to the hotel. 

“Gimme a look at the register,” says I 
to Billy Green, the clerk. 

“What d’you want to look at the regis- 
ter for?” says Bill, winking “ a traveling 
man‘that was standing close by. 

“To see who's registered,” says I. “Did 
a think I wanted to read a poem out of 

Bill laughed and pulled the book away. 

“No kids allowed,” says he, “I'll bet 

your hands are dirty and you’d muss it 
all up.’ 
“Bill,’ says I, “you better quit makin’ 
fun of me, or I'll put a piece in the paper 
about how you got on the dining car last 
week and didn’t know what finger bowls 
was, and drank the water out of your’n, 
thinkin’ it was lemonade ’cause it had lemon 
peelin’ in it.” 

Bill he got pretty red and looked side- 
ways at the traveling man and tried to 
laugh it off. But it was so, and I knew it. 
He didn’t know how I knew it, and I 
wasn’t going to tell him. 

“Do I get to see the register?” says I. 

“What you got to do. with the news- 
paper?” he wanted to know. 

“Mark Tidd and Plunk and Tallow and 
me is. runnin’ it,’ says I, “and I’m after 
news.’ 

“Guess I'll have to let you see it then,” 
Says he, and he pushed it over. 

There was five men registered fresh that 
morning. Three of them I knew, for they 


‘were traveling men that came to town 


every week. One of the others was just 
a man from Freesoil that didn’t amount 
to much, though I wrote a line mentioning 
that he was:in town. The other fellow 
I’d never heard of. 

“Who's this Silas Spragg?” says I. 

“Dunno,” says Billy. “He hain’t stated 
his business.” 

“Guess Ill interview him, then,” says I. 
“Maybe there’s some news in him. Where's 
he hidin’ away?” 

“That's thin’ on the sidewalk there,” says 
Bill, and he pointed to a man about thirty 
years old, who was leaning against a hitch- 
ing post ‘in front and looking at the town 
like he didn’t think much of it. 

“Much obliged,” says I, and went out to 
see Mr. Sprage. 

“G mornin’,” says I, 
Sprage?” 

“Yes, rs says he, sharp-like. “What of it?’ 

i figured maybe his breakfast hadn’t 
agreed with him or that his shoes was too 
tight or something. 

“T just saw your name on the register,” 
says I, “and bein’ as I represent the news- 
paper, I figgered I’d better get acquainted 
with you. ver been here before?” 

“No,” says he, “if I had ’a’ been I 
wouldn’t have come back this time.” 

“Goin’ to stay long?’ L asked. 

He sort of grinned. “Reg’lar newspaper 
man, hain’t you?" says he. “Run one of 


“Ts this Mr. Silas all 


(Continued from page 6) 


them amateur newspapers?” 

“No,” says I, “professional. Reg’lar 
paper’ printed on a printin’ press, with ad- 
vertisin’ in it, issued every Thursday, a 
dollar and a half a year.” 

* “Huh,” says he, “what paper’s that?’ 

“The Wicksvillé Trumpet,” re hs Re 

He laughed. “That’s busted,” says he, 
“Sheriff took it for debts. You can’t fool 
me, sonny.’ 

“Yes,” says I; “it was sold by the sheriff 
and Mark Tidd’s dad bought it for us four 
fellers to run. It hain’t busted any more, 
and, Mister, it hain’t goin’ to be busted, 
either. Guess you don’t know Mark Tidd, 


“No,” says he, “but I hope he didn’t 
spend much money for his paper.” 

“Why?” sa s L 

*’Cause a s goin’ to lose it,” says he. 

“Maybe,” says I, “he’ll have somethin’ 
to say y about that.” 

“Soil 1” says he; “‘and here’s some news 
for you. You'll like to print it, I'll bet. 
I’m a newspaper man myself. Part owner 
of the Eagle Center Clarion. When we 
heard the Trumpet was busted we decided 
to grab onto this town and get out a spe- 
cial edition of the Clarion for it. See? 
One plant to print two papers, I’m here 
to be editor of the Wicksville edition. 
. . + Now what d’you think about bustin’, 
eh? Figger there’s room for two papers 
here?” 

“No,” says I, “so you’d better take the 
noon train back to Eagle Center.” 

He laughed disagreeable-like. ‘‘Not me,” 
says he. “The Clarion’ll own this town in 
two months. We'll give ’em a real paper 
that folks’ll buy and depend on. You 
might as well shut up shop right off and 
save expense. Maybe we'd go so far as to 
give you a few dollars for the junk up at 
your office.” 

“Huh!” says I. “If you’re lookin’ for a 
row, I guess we can pervide it for you, 
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One day during the present war acom- 
pany of Germansentered the small town 
of Roye. One of the officers swaggered 
into an hotel, hailed a waiter, and call- 
ed for a meal, at the same time laying 
his sword on the table. 

The waiter returned with a pitchfork, 
which he placed by the sword. 

The German sat spellbound for a 
while, and then, with an effort at stern- 
ness, said in a gruff voice: ‘What does 
this mean ?” 

“Oh,” replied the waiter, “this is the 
only fork I could find to match your 
knife!’ 
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And we'll start right off. Sorry I hain’t 
got time to talk to you any more, but I’ve 
got somethin’ to do. Yes, Mister Spragg, 
I’m movin’ on now, and in ten minutes the 
Eagle Center Clarion ‘ll be startin’ in to 
wish it hadn’t ever tried to hog the whole 
State. Good-bye, Mister. Better leave 
while you’ve got change enough left to pay 
your fare.” 

He said something to me that sounded 
like he was real mad, and I moved off con- 
siderable rapid because I didn’t know but 
what he’d take it into his head to get 
rough, Yes, I went away from there 

prompt, and hurried to the office. Mark 
was sitting at his desk, editing. 

“N-n-now what?’ says he. , 
“Eagle Center Clarion’s goin’ to print a 
special Wicksville edition,” says I. 
“They've got an editor here, and he says 

he’s goin’ to put us out of business.” 

“Um,” says Mark, and turned around so 
his face was toward the window. “S-s-spe- 
cial edition, eh?” Then he began tugging 
at his ear like he always does when there’s 
a problem to figure out or some sort of 
difficult thing to overcome. “Well,” says 
he ina minute, 
S-s-stop ’em. But we'll let ’em know 
they’ve got competition, eh, Binney?” 

“Kind of discouragin’ to have another 
paper crowdin’ in here right at the start,” 
says I. 

“Shucks!” says he. “Just m-m-makes 
more work and more f-f-figgerin’. 'Tain't 
any fun to do a thing that’s easy. Any- 
body can do an easy thing. Where the fun 
comes in is havin’ to f-f-fight for it.” 

“Maybe,” says I, “but that’s where the 
worry comes, too.” 

“Keep so b-busy you won't have time to 
worry,” says he, “and first l-let’s go find 
your Mister Spragg.” 

“Come on,” says I, and off we went to 
the hotel. Mr. Sprage was still leaning 
against the same hitching post. If he 
wasn’t going to do anything but hold up 
a post, I thought to myself, maybe we 
won't have such a hard time of it after 


“Mr. Spragg,” says I, “let me introduce 

the editor of the Wicksville Trumpet.” 

itu. says Mr. Spragg, staring at 
ark 

“Him,” says I. 

Then Mr. Spragg did something he hadn’t 
ought to have done—not if he was wise. 
a busted right out laughing in Mark’s 
‘ace. 

“Him the editor!” says Mr. Spragg. “Oh, 
my goodness! Thought I was up against 
some kind of a man—but nothin’ but an 
overfed kid that’s so fat he can’t hardly 
waddle. Oh—Oh!” 


‘most events in the Olympic Games. 


“TI don’t see how Wwe can, 


I kept my eyes on Mark, but he didn’t 
turn a hair. You would have thought he 
didn’t even hear what Spragg said, for he 
just waited for the man to get ‘through 
laughing, and then he said, quiet-like : 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. $-s- -sprage.”’ 

“Go along, Fatty,’ says Sprageg, 
don’t bother me.” 

“T d-d-don’t want to bother you unless 
I have to,” says Mark, as calm and quiet 
as a china nest egg. “I figgered maybe 
you’d like to t-t-talk things over a bit.” 

“With you?” says Spragg, as scornful as 
anything. “No time to bother with kids.” 

“All right,” says Mark, still polite as 
peas, “I j-just wanted to give you the 
chance, that was all. I don’t b’lieve in 
sailin’ into a f-feller till there’s some rea- 
son for it, and if there’s a chance to be 
f-friends. and keep out hard feelin’, I’m 
the one to do all I can.” 

“Don’t be scairt of me, sonny. I hain’t 
goin’ to hurt you any—that is outside of 
bustin’ up that paper | you’ re playin’ with.”’ 

h,"”’. says Mark, “you’re aimin’ to do 
that, eh? I didn’t have any right to com- 
plain when you came in here with your 
p-p-paper. You had a right to if you 
wanted to. And you had a r-r-right to 
take away my subscribers and advertisers 
if you could get ’em—by fair, b-b-business- 
like means. But you didn’t have a right to 
come in here d-d-deliberately intendin’ to 
bust up our business. That hain’t fair or 
honest.” 

He stopped and looked Mr. Spragg over 
from head to toes. 

“Come to t-think of it,” says he, “I 
don’t b’lieve I like your l-looks. You look 
like a bluffer to me, and your eyes are 
too close t-together for folks to be war- 
ranted in t-trustin’ you far. So I sha’n't. 

. That’s about all. I wanted to be 
d-d-decent about it, but I guess that hain’t 
your way of doin’. So I'll issue a little 
warnin’. Go as far as you kin to get busi- 
ness. Go after my business as hard as you 
can ‘m-m-manage—but do it fair and above- 
board and the way d-decent business men 
do. As l-long as you stick to the rules, 
there won’t be any trouble. But the f-first 
time I catch you t-t-tryin’ to do anythin’ 
underhand or shysterin’ you'll think you 
sat down unexpected onto a nest of yaller 
jackets. Jest f-f-fix erst in your mind, 
Mister Sprage. . od-bye.” 

For a minute Sprage Tneod looking at 
Mark, bug-eyed. He was most strangled 
with astonishment, I guess. We turned and 
walked off, and we'd gone fifty feet before 
he came to himself enough to say a word. 
Then he yelled: 

“Hey, come back here. Hey, you! What 
you mean talkin’ like that?’’ nd he started 
after us. But just then Billy Green, the 
hotel clerk came out, 

“What's matter?’ says he, and then he 
saw Mark and me, “Hain’t been goin’ up 
against Mark Tidd, have you?” says he to 
Sprags. 

PeThat fat kid was sassin’ me,” says he. 

“Thank your stars,’’ says Billy, “that’s 
all he done to you. Take my advice and 
forgit it.” 

Mark didn’t miss a word of it, and [I 
could’see his ears getting Pig with pleas- 
ure. He wasn’t swell-headed, and I guess 
I've said so before, but he did like to hear 
nice things said about himself, and more 
than anything else he liked to know that 
folks ye, a he wasn’t the sort you could 
take advantage of. Mark was different 
from most fellows. He’d rather have the 
sharpest brain in town than to win ae 

n 
you could tickle him more by praising 
something he'd thought up than by praising 
something he’d just done. 

“Wisht he hadn’t showed up so s-s-soon,” 
says Mark, “I was perty busy before. I 
wanted t-t-time to think and study on 
somethin’ else for a while. Now I'll have 
to think and s-s-study about how to stop 
Spragge from gettin’ the best of us, and 
how to get the b-best of him. Only we've 
got to be fair.” 

“Sure,” says I, 
want to figger on? 

“The Wigglesworth business,’ says he. 
“IT wanted to p-p-puzzle out what that note 
meant, and I wanted to s-sneak out and 
see that boy and t-talk to him. I bet he 
knows things Lawyer Jones didn’t get out 


“and 


on ut what else did you 


of him. Boys don’t always tell men all 
they know. . . . Well, I'll just have to 
f-f-find time to do both.” 

“We'll help all we jean,” says I, “Maybe 
we'll be some good.” 

“Now don’t go gettin’ sore,’ says Mark. 


“T hain’t ever slighted you yet, have I? 
Eh? When anythin’ was g-goin’ on you got 
plenty to do, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” says I. 

“Well, ” says he, “more 1-likely you'll get 
more’n you want to do this time. . 

I do wisht I could figger out where that 
on comes in. Rock’s his name. What’s 
he got to do with Henry Wigglesworth? 
Why didn’t Mr. Wigglesworth speak to him 
at all? Remember Lawyer Jones said he 
didn’t. Then what m-m-made Mr. Wig- 
glesworth come s-sneakin’ in at night to 
look at him? That’s the hardest of all. 
He could see the b-boy all day. What for 
did he want to be p-p-prowlin’ in with a 
lamp to look at him at night? It’s all 
mixed up. But you can bet there’s s-some- 
thin’ behind it all that’ll m-make a dandy 
newspaper story, when we get to the b-b- 
bottom of it.” 

“Maybe we won't,” says I 

“Wait and see,” says he. ““Now I'm go- 
in’ to study on that n-note about the pussy 
eat and the squirrel and which way the 
sun travels.” . 

“T’ll help you,” says I 

Lots ef fellows would have told me to 
mind my own business or maybe laughed 
at me and said I wasn’t smart enough to 
help, but not Mark. 

“All right,” says he; “two heads is b-bet- 
ter than a sack of meal. What I m-miss, 
you may see, and what you don’t catch on- 
7 eed stick out plain to me. Let's get at 

But we didn’t. Lots of things happened 
before we got a first-rate chance to study 
out that note. And maybe some of them 
wouldn’t ‘a’ happened if we'd studied it 
out first and found the will. But we didn’t, 
so what’s the use rae! fa about it? 


(To be continued in the September 
AMERICAN Boy.) ‘ 
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The Devilfisherman 


(Continued from page 7) 


They came so fast that the sailors 
speared them as rapidly as they could 
thrust and lift. It was brisk sport. The 
real time for devilfishing is at night. 

Both Americans became enthusiastic and 
demanded harpoons. Minelli furnished 
them courteously. Hallam had one last 
vague suspicion before he joined in the 
sport and then forgot about feuds and re- 
venge in the fun. The smack’s deck be- 
came a writhing mass. 

To their surprise the boys found they 
could not hit the cephalopods, The refrac- 
tion of the water caused them either to 
overthrow their targets, or else merely to 
impale the outer fleshy fringe where the 
barbs tore out easily. 

Crandall cast repeatedly and his tines cut 
harmless bubbles through the almost in- 
visible water. The youth grew impatient 
at his poor marksmanship. He aimed his 
trident straight at a little cephalopod and 
east. As the weapon entered the water, it 
seemed abruptly to angle upward, and the 
mollusk darted for shelter. 

Some of the fishermen began laughing at 
the boys’ unskilled efforts. The badinage 
piqued Hallam. He stepped close to the 
yard holding the light and poised his gig 
more determinedly. 


NDER THE TERESA’S hull there edged 
two huge tentacles, then a third. With 
a thrill, Dick realized that a monster devil- 
fish was drifting into the light immediately 
beneath him. The youth pointed his shaft 
down. Since the octopus was vertical, there 
would be no refraction. He drove down- 
ward with all his strength. 

There came a violent jerk, but the line 
did not follow. With a miserable sinking of 
the heart, the youth realized he had lost 
this superb quarry. He leaned out, peering 
into the empty depths with a hopeless hope 
that the thing would be in striking distance. 
The brilliantly lighted water was empty. 
A feeling of utter futility came over him. 
that moment came a slight tug on his 
ine, 

A heart-gripping spasm of joy rushed 
through him. The octopus had not torn 
loose. He leaned farther out, scarcely dar- 
ing to pull the line lest he lose his prey for 
good and all. He still could see nothing. He 
braced himself on the spar. At that mo- 
ment, just as his line tightened again, he 
received a blow from something on the 
darkened deck, a.heavy bewildering blow 
that sent him headlong. The thought of 
Minelli flashed through his head as he shot 
downward into the water. 

When he bobbed up, a confusion of shouts 

“smote Hallam’s ears. The voices sounded 
faintly through the water in his ear pas- 
sages. Two or three trident lines came 
splatting down on the crystal surface near 
him. Near him in the transparent water, 
he saw his own trident haft. He grabbed 
at it instinctively, but he missed it; his arm 
seemed extraordinarily short in the water. 
He made a frog-like stroke and kick, and 
his outstretched fingers grasped the handle. 
At the same instant, a slimy, stinging ten- 
tacle, frost cold in the warm sea, curled 
about his right ankle. 

A spasm passed through the American, 
as he realized his danger. He kicked furi- 
ously with his left foot, scraped at the 
viscid, leathery band with his heel. Like 
a flash, another arm coiled about his left 
knee. He felt the sting of the suction discs 
through his clothes. 

A curious swift struggle ensued. The 
boy clinging to the spear handle strove with 


all his power to thrust the devilfish from 
him, while the eight writhing arms drew 
boy, shaft, and trident head into the mon- 
ster’s self with terrific pressure. Neither 
exerted any motive force in any direction. | 
They simply floated in the transparent 
medium pulling against each other. 

As the trident worked slowly into the 
octopus’ nerveless soma, the tentacles slith- 
ered higher and higher up on the boy’s 
body. Hallam’s grip was going. His 
breath was going; his lungs quivered, ready 
to burst for air. A pain grew in the back 
of his head, a dull nauseating pain. Ina 
moment he would be drawn down to that 
black parrot beak, that single malevolent 
eye, and enveloped in those stinging arms 
and that oozy bag of flesh. Crandall made 
one more desperate shove. He felt his three 
prongs slip through the monster’s body. 
The tentacles moved up on him with horri- 
fying deliberation; around his waist, his 
chest; flashes of color swam before his 
eyes. He worked his feet feebly and pushed 
at the steel-cold bands with hopeless fin- 
gers, like a fly in a web. 


SLENDER BRONZE BODY suddenly 

shot down head foremost through the 
water, leaving a line of bubbles in its wake. 
It darted straight at the eye in the swollen 
sack of the monster. 

One of the tentacles loosed Hallam and 
snapped at the intrepid diver. There was 
a flash of steel and the arm floated up 
loosely in the beating light. Next instant 
the swimmer drove home into the center of 
the living sack. With a dextrous twist 
of his knife he slashed around the mali- 
cious, staring eye. At this stroke, every 
tentacle dropped limply from Hallam’s tor- 
tured body. <A _ veritable deluge of ink 
rushed upward from the stricken animal. 
The boy kicked feebly up through the 
murky water. 

A hand from below struck his foot and 
shoved the drowning man vigorously into 
air and light. The American gasped, 
choked, and spluttered, as a dozen hands 
hauled him into the Jeresa’s dory and from 
there on board. 

When Hallam pulled himself together, he 
found Crandall kneeling over him. The other 
fishermen had collected at the taffrail again. 


Dick stared up at his friend. “Who gug- 
gug-got me out?” he gurgled. 
*“Minelli; he had his nerve all right.” 


Hallam meditated soggily a moment, then 
said, “P-pushed me in an—gsug-got me 
out.” i 

“Pushed you in?” 

“Y-yes, he p-pushed me in.” 

“No, he didn’t. Nobody pushed you in. 
Your fingers touched the electric wires on 
the light yard. The shock knocked you in.” 

Hallam brooded in a half-drowned fash- 
ion, “We—owe him an apology, Ved—acted 
th’ cad—where is he now?” 

A,renewed commotion of the sailors at | 
the guafds answered the question. Cran- 
dall ran and Hallam half crawled to the 
rail to see the excitement. Out of the 
depths of the faintly murky sea appeared 
Minelli, dragging after him the limp, clumsy 
body of a huge devilfish. 

“Ugh—will he bring it aboard?’ gasped 
Crandall. 

“Tt is worth forty lire in the fish market, 
Signor,” explained a sailor triumphantly. 

Hallam shuddered irrepressibly. ‘“T-tell 
Minelli, he c-c-can eat it where he p-pleases, 
b-but I—I won't stay, Vedder, I won't 
stay; I'll leave the c-cafe myself first.” 
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HOW TO DO IT 


Helpful Hints From the Other Fellow 


To Make a Glass Funnel 


AKE an ordinary bottle and wrap a 

piece of string about one yard long, 
saturated in gasoline, around the bottle 
at*the point where you wish to break it. 
Touch a match to 
the string and 
after the flame 
has gone out and 
while the bottle is 
still hot, lunge 
the bottle into a . 
pail of cold water. . 
The bottle will 
crack evenly, 
breaking at the 
point at which the 
string was tied. 
By smoothing 
down the edges 
of the glass with 
a hot flame, the 
other half of the 
bottle will make 
a serviceable tumbler. Be very careful, of 
course, in handling gasoline, to see that 
none of the dangerous liquid gets on the 
bottle ter aed where the string is wrapped. 

E ‘ 


Brightening the Bonfire 


ON A HIKE or in camp a boy often 
wants to make bonfires or signal lights 
that will burn for a long time and with 
more than usual brilliancy. This may 
easily be accomplished if a powder, prop- 
erly prepared, is used, ; 

The powder consists of a mixture in the 
proportion of two pounds of saltpeter to one 
pound of powdered sulphur to one-quarter 
pound of antimony and one ounce of cam- 
phor. All these should be powdered finely 
and thoroughly blended. 

All that is necessary for brightening the 
bonfire or signal light is to put a part of 
the powder in a tin can placed at the top 
of the sticks used in the bonfire. For sig- 
nalling, the powder in the can may be used 
without the bonfire, and the receptacle may 
be nailed to the end of a pole of convenient 
length. The light produced will be dazzling 
and will last long. 

Of course ordinary precautions, should be 
taken against getting the powder near the 
face, when the match is applied. 
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A Rope Duster 


ROCURE a piece of one-inch hemp rope 

about eighteen inches long, and bend 
it in the center as 
illustrated. Then 
bind about five 
inches of both parts 
with a strong cord 
or wire to make a 
handle. The re- 
maining, unbound 
part is loosened, 
and combed out to 
form a brush, This 
makes a fine duster 
for use either in a 
shop or for furniture in the home. 


A Victrola Brush 


T2 TAKE care of phonograph records 
properly, they should be dusted off each 
time before they are used. I got tired of 
dusting them, and tried to plan a way of 


getting around it. 
~) 
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So I fastened a 
small camel’s 
hair brush to the 
holder in which 
the needles are 
fastened. This 
brush was ad- 
justed so that it 
was on the inside, 
and would brush 
the record before 
the needle reached 
thatspot. Be 
sure, to take the 
brush off fre- 
quently and clean 
it, for a dirty brush will do more harm 
than it will good.—Albert Winters, Penn. 
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If you know an original, better way of 
doing something, write it, including a 
rough sketch if necessary, and send it 
to the How To Do It Editor, THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy, Detroit, Mich. For acceptable 
contributions we will pay One Dollar. 
So many hundreds of contributions are 
being recéived that those which are un- 
acceptable cannot be returned unless a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is. en- 
closed with them. 
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| agents in all parts of the country to quickly introduce 


és alog and special factory-to-rider prices; also 
full particulars of our wonderful new offer to send, all Gharyee vrepehd. the 
Ranger bicycle you select, for 30 days’ actual riding trial. Do not buy parts or 
repairs for your old bicycle until you see this new catalog and get our 
prices and terms. WRITE US TODAY. 


The New 
Electric 
Lighted 

RANGER 
Motorbike 
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You may select this handsome, complete- 
ly equipped electrically lighted Ranger 
“Motorbike” model. If you prefer you 
can choose the Ranger “Superbe” or 
“Arch Frame” model, as shown below. | 
There are many others to choose from—in fact 
the most complete line of roadsters, racers, de- 
livery models, juniors for small boys, girls’ and 
ladies’ models, too—all pictured in actual colors 
in the big, new Ranger catalog, which we want to 
send you FREE. Do not make your selection until 
after you have received the new catalog. Send 
us your postal request for the catalog today. 

’ 4 We will ship the bicycle you 
30 Day: Free Trial select on approval, we to pay 
freight charges to your town—for 30 days’ use and trial, so 
you will be thoroughly satisfied with the bicyele before you 
decide to keep it. You are to have the actual bicycle to use, 
ride and thoroughly test. We will not be there to urge or 
influence your decision. We will pay the return charges if you 
do not want to keep it and will make no charge for use and wear 
while you are trying it. The 30 days’ trial is all at our expense. 

We have placed a special deposit of 

$5,000.00 In Trust $5,000 in the at Firs t National 
Bank of Chicago to guarantee to you the faithful performance of this 
unusual 30 days’ free trial selling plan. 


Factory-direct-to-the-Rider 


Our selling plan direct from the factory to rider (with only one small profit added to the manufacturing 
= cost) gives you the greatest possible value for your 
g The Arch Frame money. Our great output reduces the factory cost 
RANGER 
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a eaee 
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to the minimum. With every “Ranger” we send a 
five-year certificate of guarantee. Our Service 
Department, that cares for the parts and repair 
needs of more than a million riders in all parts of 
eo world, is at the service of every Mead bicycle 
rider, 


TIRES 


sold at factory-to-rider 
catalog. 


Lamps, horns, ready-to-use front 
and rear wheels, inner tubes, tool 
kits, etc., parts and repairs for all 
bicycles and coaster brakes. All are 
: accurately pictured, numbered:and 
prices as illustrated in the big, new Ranger 


The 
RANCER 
SUPERBE 


sea 


=; 


ete 


This is the Ranger 
Poa ty pal model, 
pposite is a picture 
of the Ranger “Su- Y 
perbe” model. There \ 
are forty-four styles, 
colors and sizes for you : 
to pick from in the big 
Ranger catalog. 
4 We are going to great’ 
Rider Agents Wanted increase our force of rod 


the new model Rangers in advance of the demand next 
year. Select from the big Ranger catalog the model 
you prefer, and while you ride and enjoy it, make 
money by taking orders from your friends and neighbors. 


No Money In Advance Write today for the big, new, free Ranger cat- 


MEA 


Dept. C-19, CHICAGO, U. Ss. A. 


nsco a 
Vest-Pocket No. 1 
Equipped with single 


achromatic lens, $8.00; 
with rapid rectilinear 
lens, $9.50. . 


The Sign of the 
4 Ansco Dealer 


A ‘gun is a mighty fine pal, boys, but it can’t 
beat the Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 1, the smallest 
and lightest camera made to take 2% x 3% pictures. 


With this dandy little camera in your pocket 
you can’t miss a shot. Out it comes when a good 
picture bobs up—a pull on the front gets it ready | 
in an instant—another second, and “snap!” goes | 
the picture on the film ! Quick work—and sharp, | 
clear pictures, too. They make fine enlargements; 


The Ansco dealer is a good fellow—he will | 
tell you all about the Vest-Pocket;No. 1. If you 


Aslight pull on the front and 
amera is readyfor action. don’t know him, write to us for a catalog. 


_ Camera is ready for action. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. 


pays for the most distinctive bicycle built. And 
it's offered by America’s largest exclusive bi- 
cycle house, at factory prices, on only $1. a 
week payments. It's guaranteed, too, for 5 years. 


This 
Black Beauty Bicycle 


has 18 Exclusive Features 


Firestone Non-Skid Tires— 
Notched Finger Grips— procket. Other features: 
Motorcycle Pedals and Guards—6-Part Coaster Brake— 
large Spring Saddle—unique color combination, etc. 
You would never be satisfied with any other bicycle, 
once you saw and rode a Black Beauty. We ship 


On Approval— Freight Prepaid 


You take no risk, for if not satisfied in every detail, send 
back at our expense. 

Learn more about the exclusive features—see large 
illustrations in catalog—get full particulars. on't 
consider buying any wheel till you read this Black 
roaee literature. Tool kit free. Write 
now for 


~ ire 


Note illustrations: $9. 


Color Catalog 

ahgwine all sizes 

and on ave A post 
io. 


Established 1896 
Dept. A, 
Philadelphia, 


SEE EE 


5 Wy! Best Kodak Fi Order] ' 
Any size roll developed for 10c and six prints on 
first order Free. Or send six negatives, any size, and 
10c for six prints. 8x10 mounted enlargements 35c. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 202 Bell Avenue, 
Formerly Roanoke Oycle Oo. Roanoke, Va. 


ae Kit Complete 
2) Without 


.. Carry a bottle in 
. your grip. It's stainlessand odorless. 
} The best lubricating oil ever refined; 
inaclass by itself for use on fir 
and reels. Will not gum or chill. 
Contains no acid. PREVENTS 
a EN All hardware and paca 
stores sell it. Lesge 

eget cheaper to buy, 2 

“V4 cents; trial size, 10 cents. 


A New 
TA) Bedford, 


Mass. i a 


Comics, Cartoons, Com- 


mercial, News Roper and 

Magazine ik ustrating. 

pane apd vy hod Portraits. 
a4 Mail or Local Classes. 

10 Lessons FREE. Write 


p ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 
25A Flatiron Bidg., N. ¥. 
Boys—Make Money!! 
wih coaetiy an conto fon., Wee NOW fee rmatcn: 
Outdoor Enterprises, Holmes Park, Mo. 


'esting and true-to-life picture, 


taken 


| together. 


‘Doing 
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Natural Enemies Declare Peace. 


SECOND PRIZE PHOTO. 


The Photographic Contest 


Refereeing the Free-for-all 


ARIETY was the keynote in our “Free- 
for-all” photographic contest this month, 
|the pictures ranging in subject from a 
strenuous, hundred-yard dash to a river 
gorge scene. Many excellent contributions 
were received, and we regret that more of 
them cannot be printed here. 
The first prize is awarded to Clarence 
Simonson, of Moscow, Idaho, for his inter- 
“Watching 


the Game.” The photograph was well 
F | 


Pe LIKI 


FIRST PRIZE Joven. 
Watching the Game. 


and full of human interest. Alex- 
|}ander Forman, of Buckhannon, West Vir- 


| ginia, received second prize for the rather 


}unusual picture of a cat and dog dining 
It is entitled “Natural Enemies 
| Declare Peace.” The idea is delightful, and 
| the photograph is exceedingly well done. 
Third prize goes to Allan H. Albee, of 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, for ,his con- 
tribution, “The Morning Dip,” which has 
plenty of action, with natural appearing 
figures. 

Special prizes go to William Wendel, of 
New York City, for the “Joys of Wading,” 
and to Ralph Ewers, of Albia, Iowa, for 
Our Bit,” which is very timely. 


Checked Negatives 


THERE are two words in photographie 
parlance which mean the same thing— 
one is ‘“‘checking’’ and the other a fine 
mouthful of a word. “reticulation.” A 
“checked” or “‘reticulated’’ negative is one 
in which the gelatin surface has cracked in 
thousands of fine lines, often forming a 
regular pattern. These lines show in the 
print, giving it almost the effect of being a 
photograph of a mosaic stone. 

Reticulation, to call it by its scientific 
name, is a result of (1) too much warmth 


SPECIAL PRIZE PHOTO. 


Doing Our Bit. 


in developer, hypo, or wash water, (2) too 
long a soaking in hypo or wash. water, (3) 
too lengthy a drying. In other words, 
reticulation occurs when the gelatin surface 
is allowed to soak up more water than it 
ean hold without bursting. 

There is nothing to do for a reticulated 
negative but throw it away. But having 
had this trouble once, it is easy to avoid it 
again. If the washing water is very warm 


|+over eighty-five degrees—wash the nega- 


tive only for a minute or two. Then dry. 
After it is dried you can wash it again, 
without fear of checking. 
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THE AMERICAN BOY offers the fol- 
lowing prizes for the best and most in- 
teresting amateur photographs received 
each month: First Prize, $2; Second 
Prize, $1; Third Prize, a@ boy’s book. All 
prize photographs are to become our 
property without further payment. 
Other photographs published on this page 
will be purchased at 50c each. The con- 
test is open to readers only, who 
must take the pictures they enter. Write 
on back of each photograph the subject 
of the month’s contest, the title of the 
photograph, and the name and address 
of the sender. If you wish photographs 
returned, a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope MUST be inclosed. 
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The Coming Contest 


“BE IFORE AND AFTER” is the subject 
for the August contest. As you may 
note from the title, two pictures will be 
necessary. Contributions must reach the 
office of the Photographic Contest Editor, 
THE AMERICAN Boy, Detroit, Michigan, 
not later than August 25. The winners 
will be announced in the October issue. 

Coming contests, for which you may pre- 
pare, are: “My Favorite Game,” “In Dis- 
guise,” and “The Queerest Thing in our 
Town.” 


Honorable Mention 


HONORABLE MENTION is awarded the 
' following: Jean Breitenstein, Jethro 
Hawes, Irving Gemmell, James McPhail, 
Jr., John Roos, Bertram Harris, John Mires, 

Marvin Mattson, Von Luscher, Dean Gard- 
ner, LeRoy Chapek, Paul Green, Don Bal- 
lou, Herbert O'Neill, Duane Speers, Dewitte 
Morgan, Quick Landis, Harold Jones, 
Adolph Lefkowitch, Melvin Schmidt, Wil- 
liam Miller, Lindsay Clarkson, William 
Lambert, G. N. Parker, Daniel Shiman, J. 
Todd, Taylor Hardin, B. L. Hardin, Jr., 
Ernest Palen, Harry Painter, Otis Noyes, 


THIRD PRIZE PHOTO. 


The Morning Dip. 
Charles Gamble, Robert Hereford, Albert 


Kelley, Clyde Stine, 
Rudolph Ericksson. 


Roswell Arnett, and 
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To Find Your Camera’s 
Focal Lenath 


W REN a lens is focused on a distant 
object, the measurement from the back 
lens to the ground glass is usually ac- 
cepted as the focal length. It is not ac- 
curate, however, true focal length being 
measured from the optical center of the 
ens. 

To find the actual focal length of your 
lens, focus on a distant object, and set the 
camera on a sheet of paper tacked to a 
table top near a window. Drive a pin in 
the paper and lay one edge of the camera 
against the pin. 

Draw two perpendicular lines on the 
ground glass about an inch from either 
side. The distance apart is not important. 

Focus on a distant tree or church steeple, 
and set the camera, one edge against the 
pin, so the image of the steeple comes on 
one of the lines on the ground glass. Draw 
a line along the camera, keeping one edge 
always against the pin until the steeple 
appears over the other line you have drawn 
on the ground glass. Draw another line 
on the paper on the table along the edge 
of the camera, 

You now have two sides of a triangle on 
paper. The third side is the distance be- 
tween the two marks on the ground glass. 
With a pair of compasses, measure this 
distance accurately. 

When the base of the triangle is fitted 
in the figure on the paper, which you drew 
along the sides of the camera, the dis- 
tance from apex to base will be the true 
foeal length of the lens. 


SPECIAL PRIZE PHOTO. 
Joys of Wading. 
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~ Joe Carson, 


Apprentice 


(Continued from page 17) 


slowly, in jerks, against the racing tide. 

The officer-of-the-deck appeared again 
at the gangway, and this time he entered 
a small square boat (called the “punt’’), 
which was held to the ship’s side by my 
p95 Turk and Heine. The boat shoved 
off. 

Turk and Heine labored to get the punt 
ahead. They were bringing*Mr. Valentine 
forward to inspect my work. Turk was in 
the bow pulling at a boat hook, which he 
would thrust forward to a ring or any hold 
the ship’s side would give, while Heine 
plied a sculling oar in the stern. Mr. Val- 
entine balanced astride the punt’s one 
thwart, impatiently urging the boys, as he 
was anxious to get the inspecting over 
with and be aboard ship once more. 

The speed of the current was increasing, 
for the tide was not as yet at the full ebb, 
so the boys’ work was hard. The square 
bow of the punt shoved ‘a curling wave 
from its full breadth. 

But they finally arrived at a place right 
behind me, and Mr. Valentine stooped to 
view my work. His shoulders came right 
against the scupper mouth as he steadied 
himself in the bobbing punt. He held to 
the boat’s gunwale with both hands. Sev- 
eral minutes yet remained before the scup- 
per should spout. 

But faintly from inside the ship I heard 
Olaf’s mocking voice call “Hey, Farmer!” 
A gurgle came from the pipe. It was alto- 
gether too early for the scupper to open, 
but I had heard Olaf’s voice and a gurgle. 
I guessed the rest. I didn’t stop to hear 
more, but as I was right in front of the 
awful opening I just lay over and rolled. 

I dropped like a pelican awkwardly into 
the water and struck out below the sur- 
face, in hope that I might by general sense 
of direction come to the top near enough 
the ship’s side to catch the gangway, as 
the swirling waters carried me near. 

But in falling I had become confused and 
turhed around. When my head broke into 
daylight once more, I found I had taken 
two or three strokes away from the 
precious hold to be had at the gangway 
and the current was so swift that 1 was 
ten feet ahead of this platform at the 
water’s edge. 

It was useless to try for the gangway 
with such a small margin. I quickly de- 
cided to make an effort to catch a Jacob’s 
ladder, a short rope ladder hanging from 
the quarter boom, which protruded from 
above the cabin windows. 

I looked back and caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Valentine in the nearly swamped punt, 
fighting the dirty stream, shouting, ges- 
ticulating, trying to protect his face, and 
he was most assuredly angry, as he loudly 
ordered the boys to pull hard to where he 
would be free of the spout. 

For the moment I had to laugh. Olaf 
undoubtedly had turned the valve and al- 
lowed the drain system to work prema- 
turely, that he might play a joke\on me. I 
worfdered what he would do, when he dis- 
Solan who really was the butt of his 
okKe, 

Then I directed all of my energy and 
wits to making a successful grab at the 
ring spliced in the bottom of the Jacob’s 
ladder, where its two side ropes were joined 
together. I forgot for the present Mr. 
Valentine’s troubles. 

A few good hard strokes brought me in 
touch of the smooth copper plates of the 
Mohican’s bottom where they raised above 
the water at the wooden ship’s painted 
water line. The only break in the slick 
surface was an occasional loose, big-headed 
copper tack and lonely barnacle. I scraped 
the back of my hand over one of these 
hard-shell, crater-like sea animals, and 
though it cut, I did not feel it, I was so 
intently watching the ring in the ladder 
= steering my fast floating body toward 

My goal was at hand. I prepared to 
reach for it. I shot my arm out full 
length ‘and raised my body all that I could 
in the water, as I floated under the ladder. 
Swish! my finger tips scraped the lower 
edge of the tantalizing ring. 

It was just beyond my reach! The tide 
was at full ebb. Around the ship’s coun- 
ter, the water swirled and eddied, sucked 
down through the propeller blades, then 
boiled up again. I was tossed and pulled 
by the clash of the meeting currents, as 
they slid by the ship’s sides and turned 
under the stern. Lying on my side, I 
started a methodical, strenuous fight to 
regain the ship. 

Hard and fast I plied my arms and 
kicked my legs, endeavoring to gain against 
the swiftly moving water. But for each 
foot of headway made, I drifted back a 
foot and an inch. Slowly, discouragingly, 
I lost round. Maddeningly close, the 
Jacob’s ladder swung to the breeze invit- 
ingly. Despairingly I watched the distance 
increase. I put every ounce of strength in 
my body into every kick of my legs and 
every shoving sweep of my arms. Inch by 
inch the distance between me and the ship 
grew greater. 

I could not last much longer; my 
strength was going with the tide I fought 
—on the ebb. 

The strain sapped my energy as an 
anaesthetic saps the consciousness of a 
succumbing patient. Rather than go down 
in a futile fight, I would call for help. But 
a voice came to my ears as sweet music, 
even if it was a triumphant blat from the 
Pest. He, morbidly concocting schemes to 
get an inmate for the empty brig, had 
rambled aft on the deserted quarter-deck 
to give his mind a quiet chance to think 
and reason out some plausible cause for 
such goodness among the sailors, which 
kept them away from his pet apartment. 
He had reached the taffrail, and ‘‘Eureka!’’ 
there was a culprit swimming before his 
very eyes. There had been no permission 
granted for this recreation, so he yelled: 

“Come in out of that, you little rascal! 
I’ve caught you!”’ and he awaited a sub- 
missive answer. 

I was too exhausted to waste breath. I 
was only too glad someone had seen me 
that I might save the one breath a yell 
required. I had need of it. 

“Do you hear me?” he screamed, shocked 
that one should be so lacking in respect 
for the representative of naval law as not 
to answer. “Shall I use force?’ he roared, 

I tried to hold my ground, but two more 
inches separated us, before he recovered 
sufficient composure to yell for the sentry 
at the gangway to come help him arrest 
me. 

The sentry had sense. 
line and threw it to me, 


He got a heaving 
I grabbed the 


bunched knot on its end, a monkey fist, 
and held on with the last of the waning 
strength left in me. 

They hauled me to the Jacob’s ladder, 
for which I had been swimming for fifteen 
minutes, and by that time the sailors ar- 
rived. from curiosity and assisted me 
aboard. 

Exultingly the Pest ordered me dragged 
to the ‘“‘mast,’’ where the officer-of-the- 
deck could be called to pass upon the 
heinousness of my crime. 

The marine sentry half carried and half 
dragged my fatigue-limp body to_ the 
imaginary line separating the common herd 
from those aft, called the ‘‘mast’”’ or quar- 
ter-deck line, and there kindly supported 
me until the officer came in answer to the 
Pest’s urgent summons. A curious crowd 
of sailors lined up, clear of the puddles 
from my dripping clothes, to hear what 
might be my trouble. The Best eagerly 
went in search of the officer-of-the-deck. 

It was Mr. Valentine who had the deck, 
but he was below, bathing after his dis- 
astrous tour of inspection. So the Pest 


took me to the ship’s writer’s office below | 


by the wardroom, to place me on the re- 
port on his own accord. He was impatient 
to get me below in the brig and chafed at 
the red tape of making out a report against 
m 


e. 

“What charge?” the writer asked, tan- 
talizingly slow. 

“Leaving ship without permission!” eag- 
erly spoke up the marine corporal. The 
report was made out in full. 

“Come with me!” ordered the Pest, 
grasping my arm. We started forward. 
The way led up the wardroom hatch to the 
quarter-deck, forward on topside and be- 
low by the fo’c’s’le hatch, but as we gained 
the wardroom ladder Mr. Valentine came 
be his room and followed to the quarter- 

eck. : 


The crowd of sailors stood by the star- | 


board gangway awaiting my return from 
the writer’s office to hear what might have 
been the charge against me. 

Mr. Valentine recognized me when the 
little procession emerged into daylight on 
the quarter-deck. 

‘“‘What’s Carson been doing, Corporal?”’ 
he asked, noticing the Pest's solicitous 
care that I should not get away. 

“Left ship without permission, sir!’ 
eagerly explained the Corporal, proud of 
his capture. 

“What have you been doing?’ Mr. Val- 
entine asked me. 

“T fell off the stage overboard, sir!’’ I 
explained. 

“Surely—so much the worse for me as I 
got the full benefit of what came out of 
the scupper,” he grunted. “But you don’t 
mean you've been in the water ever since?” 
he asked in surprise. 


As my eyes took in the encircling men on | 


either side, eagerly listening to our talk, I 
caught a glimpse of Olaf on the outskirts 
of the crowd. He had a peculiar expres- 
sion on his face, as if suddenly made ac- 
quainted with startling facts. He suddenly 
turned and went hastily forward. 

“Yes, sir. The tide carried me astern, 
sir’ I answered. 

“Why, I’m sorry, boy,’”’ the officer said. 
“I thought you made the gangway.” Then 
to the Pest he said, ‘Let him go!” 

“But, sir—I saw him swimming, sir, and 
you said not to, sir!’ the disappointed ma- 
rine corporal protested. 

“Forget it, Corporal!’ Mr. Valentine 
said. ‘“‘You’d be doing a better service if 
you’d find who tampered with the drain 
valve, rather’n picking on a kid half dead 
from fighting the tide. Let him go!” he 
ordered. 

Reluctantly the Pest let me pass. As I 
arrived on the fo’c’s’le, Olaf turned casually 
toward me as I came abreast of where he 
leaned over the rail. He had a startled, 
half-fearful-of-consequence air about him. 

I looked at him. 

“You've cooked a nice kettle of fish,” I 


said. 

“Jiggers—jiggers!"’ he nervously cau- 
tioned; then as he guiltily turned to look 
away, “Cheese it, the Pest!” 

The Pest was coming forward to look for 


a culprit. 
CHAPTER TEN. 
THE BATTLE OF MAGDALENA. 


“Th ERE, YOU FELLOWS,” the_ Pest 
said, as he came on the fo’c’s’le for 
his usual morning pestiferous inspection, 
“get into the uniform of the day!” 

It was ten minutes to nine o’clock, and 
even if we were in our work “‘togs,” we 
resented this officious marine’s assumption 
of the officer-of-the-deck’s duties. here 
were yet ten minutes to shift uniform, and 
any sailor should be able to make an entire 
change of clothing in half that time. 

But a prolonged, shrill piping by the 
bo's'n on his whistle interrupted our rough 
response to the Pest’s demand. 

“all hands furl sail!’ the bo’s’n's mates 
chanted. Boys in training and the crew of 
the Mohican hurried to their various sta- 
tions. We looked toward the Pest and 
laughed derisively as we ran. 
worked on the deck lined up by the masts 
and stood ready to grasp the clew lines, 
halyards, or lifts and “run away” with 
them. The envied workers aloft crowded 
about the rigging in order of precedence, 
upper yard men first, ready for the antici- 
pated commands to go up. 

“Captains of tops and top keepers aloft!” 
sang out the navigator from the bridge. 
At each of the three masts, one man and 
two boys sprang lightly into the rigging 
and raced to the landing, called the top, 
halfway up the masts. Each group of three 
would feel a bit disgraced at being last in 
their station. Honors were about equal. 

“Royal yard men on the sheer pole!”’ the 
officer called. 

I jumped, with the five others of the fore 


sloping rope ladder and impatiently await- 
ed the order to start. 
have the farthest to go aloft, and each of 
the two crews of six were as anxious as 
their respective “‘top men’’ to be first on 
their yard. We on the foremast furtively 
glanced aft to see that the mainmast 
hands did not crawl up a bit. They were 
apt to thus gain an advantage, for being 
aft of the bridge the officers were not so 
sure to notice it. 

A little shiver of uneasiness passed over 


me at every sinking downward roll of the | 


| 


ship, for as we stood in the rigging outside 
of everything, it would necessitate but a 
slight slip to send one overside into the 
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Royal yard men | 
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[f it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Itsa KODAK! 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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A Plant 
That Buries Its Fruit 


SUN NUNES lH YTS 
sent Mert 


It grows and blossoms 

just like any plant until the flowers fall. ‘Then 
a strange thing happens. The flower-stem begins 
to grow downward, until it sticks into the 
ground. And when it is under the ground it 
grows a pod which contains the peanuts. 

When the right time comes the peanuts are 
pulled up by machines and sorted. 

Most of the plumpest, finest peanuts come to 
us—to be made into Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 
For we never use any but the choicest peanuts 
grown. ‘That’s why Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter has a taste that is nicer than most of the 
roasted peanuts you buy. 


WHAT'S YOUR WAY OF EATING PEANUT BUTTER? 
The boys and girls we know love their Beech- 


voyal, to the irdh rod-at the bottom of the | Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread, crackers or 


toast. If you know some other nice way, send 
us a letter about it, won't you? We want to 
hear from you. 

Ask your mother to get you a jar today, 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butte 
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ARROW 


THIS EXCEEDINGLY SMART 
SUMMER_STYLE has the much 
desired curve cut in both band and 
top. This exclusive ARROW /orm-ft 
feature assures a better fitting, better 
looking and more comfortable collar 
than the ordinary. 2 for 30 cents 


Curuetr, Peasopy & Co,, Int. 
Makers, Troy, N.Y. 


A $5.00 VALUE 


TENNIS OUTFIT 
senses $2.95 


Goods Catalog ““B?."" 
831 Broadway, 
New York City 


Railway Mail Service Pa Positions for Women Sy 
up to $1800 ay up to $1800 . 
sentscem | [erence |_| 
Pays up to $1200 Pays up to $1800 
cece | [eter] | 
Up to $2190—$2500 Up to $1800—-82500 | 


TEAR THIS OUT — MARK POSITION (X) 


Mail it to me, with your name and address. I'l] advise you!free) 
about Civil Service examination and getting place on eligible list 


Many wanted for museums, artwork, 

private collections. 1 pay highest 

prices. Work is simple, fascinating, 

instructive, profitable, but requires some study. My 

instructions give methods of attracting, capturing, pre- 

paring, packing, shipping, and contain 50 illustrations, 

100 descriptions, mostly valuable ones. The small cost 

will be refunded if you send some of the specimens 
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ocean. And in Mexican waters sharks 
abound. 

I ry ey the large tarred stay before 
me tight 
to be shark bait. 

“Aloft royal yard men—to’ gallant yard- 
men on the sheer pole,” rang out the order. 
Forgotten were all thoughts of sharks, and 
intently we watched our hold, as, accom- 
modating our bodies to the rolling, pitching 
ship, we scurried up the rigging. 

And the commands were so given that 
the men and boys were sent aloft system- 
— regularly, and in true man-o’-war 
style. 

From the royal yard, while we awaited 
the order that would set us feverishly at 
work racing to beat the main royal yard 
men furling sail, I could get a good view 
of the table-like mainland off our port bow 
and the mountainous islands ahead, like 
mobile sentinels guarding the entrance to 
Magdalena Bay, Mexico. 

For the first time in my life I was ap- 
proaching a foreign country. The land 
stretching out before my eyes looked ex- 
actly like many parts of the California 
coast I had already seen. I was disap- 
pointed, for I had pictured something 
entirely different. 

Brown and bare the land rose abruptly 
from the water to a high plateau. I won- 
dered what was beyond the rim of that 
bold bluff. It was higher than I, who stood 
on a half-inch footrope, a hundred feet 
up, my hands clutching a small iron jack- 
stay fastened along the upper side of the 
yard, that hit me at every forward pitch 
of the ship just about belt high. My feet 
wandered around below me, following the 
wavering antics of the footrope as effected 
by the actions of the other two boys, also 
standing on_the same insecure footing be- 
side me. But my feet were well-accus- 
tomed to following the eccentric motions 
of the footrope, and, though ene hundred 
feet above the deck, I was as much at 
ease as in my hammock. 

“Clew up!’’ the voice of the navigator 
drifted sharply up to us. Immediately the 
bo’s’n's ea began shrieking. Ropes 
around about us began to sing through 
“blocks” as the energetic boys on deck 
“ran away’ with the other ends. The sail 
flopping below us swiftly folded corners to 
the upper center as the clews came “‘two- 

with a bang at the middle of the 
yard against the pulleys. 

Then we worked hard, tucking and ham- 
mering the sail to a surprisingly small neat 
roll on top of the yard. 

I remained aloft with Olaf Olson, seaman 
in charge of the fore royal, after the other 
boys went below, to tuck in rope ends— 
“Trish ennants’ they are called—and 
make all shipshape along the yard. 

The sun shone bright and warm, and the 
sea was greenishly shallow compared to 
the deep blue we had been sailing in away 
out at sea, while the breeze _ offshore 
brought with it the delightful smell of land. 

It was an enjoyable, but enervating at- 
mosphere, making us indolent’ as we 
worked. After standing sea watches of 
four hours on and four hours off for four- 
teen days, I felt as if I should like to curl 
up in the “bunt” of the sail and let the 
swaying mast rock me to sleep. 

We worked slowly. Querulously a bo’s’n’s 
pipe sounded below like a complaining 
whine at the balmy atmosphere, and the 
order was to clear up decks for inspection. 
Olaf and I were not in the uniform of 
the day—far from it, for we had on only 
undershirts and trousers and they were 
old and worn. But we did not hurry. 

Finally, when we leisurely started down 
from aloft, the decks were nearly cleared. 
All the men and boys were in the uniform 
of the day and putting the finishing touches 
to the paintwork, brightwork, and coils of 
rope about the decks. The sweepers, glad 


to be free ‘of the disconcerting whirlwinds h 


and dirt-scattering gusts deflected from set 
sails, seemed to be really enjoying their 
work for the first time since we left San 
Diego to put to sea. 

As I approached the rail, I looked across 
the deck and saw Turk Maclaren’s head 
poked out from around the side of the 
pilot house. His freckled, red face beamed 
with satisfaction, and he playfully stuck 
his tongue out at me. I answered his 
salutation with a grimace, by which I 
meant to show equally good spirits; then 
I swung myself down off the sheer pole to 
drop to the deck. 

As I hung suspended by my hands from 
the rigging, the bugler started to blow 
quarters. let go my hold. I knew that 
I would have to hurry into uniform and 

et in ranks. Suddenly as my feet hit the 

eck and I stepped out with my right to 
run below, a restraining pair of arms en- 
circled me and an exultant voice croaked: 

“Ah, ha! Out of the uniform of the day, 
and here it is after nine o’clock!’’ The 
Pest, the perniciously “duty struck’? ma- 
rine corporal, had me. 

“Gwan, beat it!’’ I said. “Can't you see 
f just came from aloft and ’m going be- 
ow?” . 

“Come along with me, an’ no guff!’’ he 
ordered, eresying my bare arm with an 
anxious paw. e liked to make reports 
against apprentice boys. He stood facing 
me and the near side of the ship. 

I glanced over his shoulder just in time 
to see Turk step from behind the pilot 
house, hand swab all wet and drippy in 
hand, draw back his arm and let the moist 
missile fly. The Pest turned quickly at 
the noise. Turk ducked back of the pilot 
house again, out of sight. The swab 
caught the turning marine squarely in the 
face and mussed up his spick-span dress 
uniform. 

I beat a hasty retreat down the forward 
hatch as the sailors standing about jeered 
and scoffed at the over-assiduous corporal, 
who wiped dirty salt water from his eyes. 

In about three minutes I emerged from 
the same hatch down which I had pre- 
cipitately escaped the Pest’s clutches, feel- 
ing safe and ready for inspection in a clean 
suit of white duck. 

There, waiting impatiently and wiping 
dirty blotches of water from hi 
the corporal. I almost made the mistake 
of retreating, but finally decided to bluff 
my way past him. 

He looked at me hard. 

“Did you see a kid just run down that 
hatch?” he asked. 

“T haven't time to watch for no kid run- 
ning down hatches!” I said over my shoul- 
der, as I brushed past him and made haste 
to “fall in’? ranks with my section of the 
first division. 

I felt elated, for in the excitement and 
anger at being mussed up, the Pest had 
forgotten my face. 

inally, after roll call and inspection 
were finished, the corporal reluctantly gave 
up his vigil by the hatch and went grum- 
bling off.. The boys of the first division 
added cause for his ruffled feelings by 


y. My mother hadn’t raised me 


laughing derisively at him as he went by. 

Everybody on the ship loved the Pest 
rn P though he were a man-eating 
shark. 

But for a while he was displaced from 
the apprentice boys’ thoughts. 

The apprentices, equipped in light march- 
ing order, were to land at Magdalena and 
“capture” Magdalena Hill. 

Readily, eagerly, we strapped on belts of 
real shells and snapped the bolts of the 
Navy ‘‘Krags’’ back and forth to show how 
quickly we were going to load and unload 
the guns while ashore. 

Truly we had real shells. Even if the 
bullets in their ends were made of waxed 
paper for sham battle, they were loaded 
with sure enough smokeless powder, and 
we each had twenty. 

Also we each had a cutlass on one side 
of our belt and a bayonet on the other. 
With hat over to one side, a swagger in 
our step, a “‘pull’’ at the canteen swinging 
over our hip from the strap to our shoul- 
der, we were easily the most blood-thirsty, 
bully buccaneers that ever steamed up 
Magdalena Bay, so we thought. 

The officers indulgently stood by and 
smiled. 

‘ But where was this hill we were to cap- 
ure? 

After passing the islands at the entrance 
to the bay, a great expanse of water 
hemmed in to right and left by high hills— 
the sheer bluffs that gave the seaward 
aspect of this land the plateau appearance 
—spread out straight ahead, but we could 
not see the far side. 

“Where's the other side?” I asked anx- 
iously of Mat Hanson, my _ captain-of- 
part-of-the-ship, who had been in Magda- 
lena Bay before. He laughed. 

“Tt’s all desert, an’ so low you can’t see 
it till you’re right atop of it,” he said. 

“But where’s Magdalena?’ I asked. 

*Here,”’ he said, 

“But the city?’ I was wondering why 
buildings could not be seen, 
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TO-DAY 


By Stanley Porter Haines 


It isn’t the things that your grand- 
father did 
In a hazy, long-dead day, 
But the things you think and the 
things you do, 
That the world must have to-day. 


‘ No, it isn’t a name nor a breath of 


fame, 
Nor a pile of horded pelf 
That the world must have to help it’ 
through, 
But the things you do yourself. 


So go in to win, with a happy grin, 
Let Fame and Wealth go to, 
For the world needs men whose hearts 

are right, 
Needs men who think and do. 


Poet se eed 


He looked at me in a peculiar way, 
laughed, and pointing to the left, said: 
“Behind that hill yonder.” 

My gaze followed the direction of his 
pointing finger and I saw a grey, sandy, 
cactus-covered mound, flattened on the 
top, seemingly as steep as the sides of the 
epg and isolated from the surounding 

Ss. 
“That’s Magdalena Hill!’’ Mat said as he 
left me. 

“So that is Magdalena Hill,’’ I thought. 
“Well I won't be a kill-joy. Let someone 
else tell the rest.’’ And I kept still about 
where our battle was to be fought. 

The Mohican dropped anchor in front of 
the “‘city.”” Magdalena Hill was on the 
left. At its base by the beach was an 
adobe flat-roofed store; further back, a 
more pretentious adobe house, also with 
flat roof, ten chicken corrals, and three out- 
buildings could be seen. That was Magda- 
lena. The inhabitants were innumerable 
dogs, chickens, and sea urchins, one Mexi- 
can, his wife, and family. He told us when 

fot to know him, that there used to be 
nglishman there, but he had moved. 
Who’re we goin’ to fight?’ the boys 
asked, swaggering about with a clattering 
of swinging cutlasses and bayonets. 

re aap mind, they'll be on hand,” Mat 
said. 

The marines left the ship first, two boat- 
loads of them, with their captain and the 
Pest conspicuous figures, one in the bow 
of each boat. The marines were equipped 
with their guns, canteens, and ammuni- 
tion belts. 

We spaeennoen wondered where they 
were going. 

When the boats unloaded at the beach, 
the white-uniformed soldier-sailors formed 
in ranks and marched around out of sight 
behind Magdalena Hill. 

Then we boys embarked. As the boats 
rounded at the beach, over the side we 
umped, barefooted as usual and anxious 
to get into action. * 

“Ouch! Ouch! Murder!’’ were some of 
the cries, as we promptly jumped back into 
the boat again. We had made the in- 
ful acquaintance of Magdalena’s majority 
of population—a strip six feet wide of sea 
urchins that lined the beach in about 
knee-deep water. From an inch in dia- 
meter to regular grandpa size of about 
four inches across, these animated, sub- 
marine pincushions enjoyed perfect safety 
in the quiet waters of the bay. 

We disembarked very cautiously over 
the boat’s bow after that and picked our 
wall with sliding feet until clear of the 
water. 

“Fall in!’ crisply came the command, as 
Mr. Valentine took mage of our expedi- 
en. . [wo companies of a hundred each 

«. e 7 Mle 

Up and down the beach we marched, 
executing all the maneuvers of infantry 
in action. The sun beat down hot, the 
sand clogged our steps, and the rhythm of 
marching feet was conspicuous by its 
absence. For our feet hurt where the sea- 
urchins’ spines had pricked them. 

After half an hour of this grind and 
when we were losing enthusiasm for hill 
charging, a voice came hailing from above. 

“All ready!” it announced. The Captain 
of Marines was .standing on the crest of 
Magdalena Hill waving to us. Somehow he 
didn’t appear as jaunty and neat as when 
he left the ship. We wondered if the dis- 
tance lent dishevelment to his attire or 


we 
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whether the hill was really as hard to 
climb from the back as it seemed that it 
would be in front. 

“Deploy as skirmishers!” rang Mr. Val- 
entine’s command. Then: ‘‘March!”’ 

We deployed—each boy three feet from 
his neighbor in a long line, The first 
company was to the front and the second 
company as reserves brought up the rear 
well - behind. 

“Now boys, there’s a company of ma- 
rines on top of that hill who think they 
can keep us off. How about it?” Mr. 
Valentine harangued us. 

“Just let us at ’em!”’ eagerly piped up 
the boys. 

“All right! Load! Forward march!” the 
officer ordered in quick succession. We 
marched toward the hill, chafing at the 
slow step and ready to tackle any company 
of marines. And we knew this bunch. 

We charged. Up the shifty, dusty sand 
hill we crawled, scrambled and _ rolled. 
Anything to get at the marines on top. 

Ping! One of the “harmless” paper bul- 
lets hit me on the forehead. I thought 
someone had hit me with a rock. I sat 
down quick and saw stars. I rose equally 
quick and grabbed the cactus leaf that 
came up with me, 

Then I got mad. I’d get to the top or 
know the reason bis for I thought [ 
knew who fired the stinging wad at me. 

We didn’t stop to shoot our guns after 
the first round. The position was too ex-~- 
posed and the climb too arduous. Drag- 
ging our guns after us, we made slow 
progress upward. 

Turk got ahead of me, tripped over his 
cutlass, rolled into a cactus patch, and got 
up, madder than I. Then Turk led the 
charge. 

As we neared the top, the marines came 
into view and we took an occasional shot 
at one or two. They were as excited as 
schoolboys watching their winning base- 
ball team play for a pennant. They yelled 
and gesticulated and in every way showed 
their good nature. They hadn’t been hit 
by any waxed paper bullets, as yet. 

hen we were in the last ten feet of 
the climb, the Marine Captain's voice rose 
above the hubbub, ordering a retreat. The 
marines all obeyed—except one. 

The Pest didn’t hear the command. In 
the excitement of the moment, he jumped 
to the very edge of the brink, and yelling 
over his shoulder to the retreating marines 
behind him to “up an’ at ’em, men," he 
stood fully exposed to view and our fire. 
Would we shoot at him? Not unless our 
guns were loaded and he was within easy 
range—certainly not. 

Two hundred guns came to two hundred 
apprentices’ shoulders as we paused long 
enough to take careful aim and willingly 
pull the triggers. Two hundred wax paper 
bullets sped toward the Pest. Quite a 
number found the mark. 

Then, forgetful of everything else but 
the unusual opportunity afforded to give 
this officious marine corporal well-deserved 
punishment, we dropped our guns where 
= stood at the brow of the hill, and at 

im. 

Two hundred strong, the apprentices 
piled onto the Pest, each and every one 
anxious to make him say “‘quits’’ for some 
past charge preferred against the individual 


oy. 

The Pest must have thought the skies 
rained vengeful apprentice boys, for they 
literally fell upon him. 

It would have gone hard with the man 
if Mr. Valentine, arriving on the scene and 
sensing the cause of this concerted attack 
and abandonment of equipment about the 
field of battle, hadn’t saved him by yelling: | 

“Who's going to be the first boy into 
the water?” 

“Last one in’s the nigger-baby,” Turk 
yelled, as he crawled from under the strug- 
gling heap. 

Weill, none of us wanted to be a “nigger- 
baby,”’ so we raced down the hill to the 
water, stripping off our clothes as we 
ran. d the marines followed, close on 
our heels. 

In the water we mixed, apprentices and 
marines, for all the grievances were gone— 
carried off by a sorrowful, sore marine 
corporal, who was complaining bitterly and 
vociferously about the treatment given 
him by the apprentices, to two inattentive 
officers—one a marine, the other a sailor, 
— de as friends, side by side on the 

each, 


(To be concluded in the September 
AMERICAN Boy.) 
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Water Shy 


(Continued from page 22) 


carry him backward more easily than the 
one before had done. 

Rod felt a: thrill of renewed hope. If old ~ 
Don could only keep up his splendid battle 
for a minute or so more, he told himself. 
He glanced quickly out beyond and saw 
that Perry still clung to his refuge upon 
the boulder, though the waves were now 
breaking about him almost continuously, 
and it was clear that he could not hope to 
retain his hold much longer, 

A —* ery from Perry directed Rod's, 
attention out beyond. Fifty yards beyond 
the rock upon which the other was clinging, 
@& great wave, larger than any that had 
preceded it, had formed and was rolling in 
toward shore. One glance at the white, 
curving wall of water told him that Perry 
would be swept instantly from his refuge. 
Rod dropped fiat down upon the rock and 
stretched his hand out over the water. At 
the same moment that the big breaker 
rolled over the boulder beyond, Rod’s out- 
stretched hand closed about Don’s collar. 

In a few seconds he had drawn the almost 
totally exhausted dog up upon the rock and 
had cut loose the line from his collar. Perry 
was nowhere to be seen; the spot where 
the boulder had been visible was covered 
with a seething mass of foaming water. 

Rod grasped the cord and drew it in hand 
over hand, pulling upon it with all his 
might. The line cut into his hands and at 
times the strain was so great that Rod 
feared that it might part entirely. But the 
stout cord held, and less than a minute later 
Perry was drawn, dazed and all but ex- 
hausted, safely up upon the rock. 

The following afternoon Rod and Perry 
walked across and confessed to old Mr. 
Chipman that they had decided against giv- 
ing their dog away after all. Don went 
along with them, walking with a slow and 
dignified deliberation, several paces in the 
rear. 
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H ERE ARE SOME of the ways in which other boys have made 


and are making money. 


hat they are doing you can do. 


Probably you have discovered some practical way of me ag money 
0 


for yourself. Won’t you pass it along so that some other 


y may 


benefit by your experience? For letters suitable for publication in 
this department, setting forth practical, original money-making 


ideas we will 
Make Money,” 


Money in Social Events 


PPORTUNITIES for boys to make 
money are simply floating around 
loose in the air. With just a little 
ambition and thought and plugging 
you can make the best of these chances and 
start a savings account, to go to college, to 
start in business, or to do other worthy 
things. For example, one might work along 
the lines of a plan which succeeded for me: 
I have noticed that people sending out 
invitations for parties and such things usu- 
ally send them in the mail with envelopes, 
each carrying a two-cent stamp, Inasmuch 
as fifty to one hundred of such invitations 
would cost pretty much, I figured that 
social leaders would find it would pay them 
to have a boy deliver the messages at 
somewhere around one cent apiece. So I 
got the use of a small printing machine 
and set up a little notice something as 
follows: 


INVITATIONS DELIVERED 
ONE CENT APIECE 
CALL TEL, 146 WEST 


Next I procured from my mother a list of 
all the people in town whom she thought 
would be at all likely to hold social func- 
tions of any sort, and to the people named 
on this list I delivered some of my cards, 
It was but a few days before my scheme 
began to bear fruit. People were somewhat 
slow to realize the saving of expense for 
themselves through my system, but finally 
I secured a steady business. At the end of 
the first year, I had twenty-five dollars 
saved in the bank through this method. 
In larger towns bigger profits ought to be 
realized.—Donald Bithey, Michigan, 


Retailing Bike Tires 


NZEDING NEW TIRES for my bicycle, I 
asked the dealer in Hereford for some 
— bike tires, which happened to be the 
only kind I wanted, but found that he had 
only auto tires of that brand in his stock, 
Going home I jotted down the names of 
twenty-four boys whom I could think of as 
possible purchasers of bicycle tires in the 
near future, The next day being Saturday, 
I was able to see twenty, sixteen of whom 
promised to look at the box of samples 
which I expected the company to send me. 

That evening I wrote a letter to the com- 
pany, on the subject, asking permission 
to be made its bicycle tire dealer for my 
town. Ten days later the box of samples 
arrived, and I took the samples around to 
show them to the sixteen boys. Wight of 
these boys ordered pairs of tires, and four 
ordered single tires. The following day I 
saw the four boys I had been unable to see 
on the first Saturday. After one of these 
ordered a single tire, I made out the order 
to the company. 

The commission I received was more 
than enough to pay for a pair of tires for 
my own machine, and I was encouraged so 
much by the venture that I continued to 
sell tires all summer, ending with a profit 
of more than twenty dollars.—Joseph 
Weaver, Texas. 


Selling on Commission 


BICYCLES have always appealed to my 
desire for ownership. I especially 
wanted one last summer, and I shall tell 
. how I sold poultry and other farm produce 
in my campaign to raise the necessary 
funds, and how my effort has resulted in 
a snug income for me. 
First I saw a farmer, who lived two 
miles out of town. He agreed, at my re- 
quest, to give me fifteen per cent commis- 
sion on all the chickens which I sold for 
him, provided I should see to all deliveries, 
Second, I went to all of our neighbors 
and asked them if they would like to buy 
some chickens from me. Most of them 
agreed to make purchases for the following 
Sunday. So at my first attempt I sold 
sixteen of the fowls and received $1.75. 
Next I mapped out a whole string of 
regular customers, who promised to take 
one or more of my chickens every week- 
end; thus in short order my income rose 
to $2.75 for each week. Then I went far- 
ther and sold eggs, vegetables, and other 
farm products, on the same commission, till 
my weekly income climbed to over $4.00. 
A beautiful bicycle was mine in almost 
no time.—Bernard Quesnel, Montana, 


Fortunes in Files 


EXTRAORDINARY, one might say, is my 
recipe for making money, during the 
summer vacation. I fell upon the plan one 
day when I went into a drug store after 
a box. The druggist had me look in the 
storeroom, where observed about fifteen 
files hung on a shelf. When I asked the 
proprietor what he was saving them for, 
he admitted that they were so out-of-date 
and useless that he would be glad to get 
rid of them. So I took one of the files 
home with me that day. 


As you may know, the filing system 


poy One Dollar each. Address them to “How to 
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widely used consists in having a cash reg- 
ister slip pinned to each ticket made out 
for articles which are charged, and of lay- 
ing them away after bills have been made 
out from these slips. In this case there 
were ten years’ accumulations of tickets 
and pins in the cellar. 
each week and pulled out the pins during 
spare moments. I saved the paper and the 
empty files; and I found after finishing the 
job that there were fifteen pounds of pins, 
which I sold at $1.25 a pound to a factory, 
and three bales of paper, which a local 
editor bought from me. 

The work was easy, and done during 
spare moments on Saturdays and after 
school hours, and the recompense was cer- 
tainly worth the 
Virginia. 


Keeping a Froggery. 


oer ABOUND in most creeks and 
ponds, 
has been my hobby for several months, At 
first I used a net or even my hands in 
catching them, but now I have come upon 
a better way. Taking a pole with a line 
and hook upon it, I file down the barb so 
that the mouths of my prey will not be 
torn, and then I tie on a little piece of red 
cloth for bait. The bright color flaming 
through the water lures the creatures, and 
as they snap at the hook I pull them out. 
The work proves very profitable for one 
who desires to make a business of it. For 
instance, a check for five dollars came to 
me in return for only a few dozen frogs, 
which I had sent to a company,—Raymond 
R. Rice, California. 


Cleaning Automobiles 


DETERMINING to earn a little money, I 
used the following method during a few 
weeks last summer: 

I went around to many of the automobile 
dealers in our town and left with them 
ecards on which was written, “Have your 
ear thoroughly cleaned. Prices seventy-five 


cents and one dollar,” and then my name. | 


If the car was only dusty and the brass 
and nickel tarnished, I charged seventy- 
five cents. If it was very muddy I charged 
a quarter more, 

Most car owners proved glad to have 
their cars cleaned by me, as they did 
not find time to do it themselves. I 
supplied my own pail, sponges, and polish, 
also the polishing rags. I used a piece of 
chamois for shining the brass and nickel. 
In a short time at this work I made six- 
teen dollars, twelve of which I put into the 
bank.—A. C. M. 
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Boy Scouts Sell Liberty 


Bonds for Their Country i 


THE BOY SCOUTS of America, now 
238,000 strong, started out to help their 
country as soon as the United States en- 
tered the war. First it was work for the 
Red Cross, then thousands of Scouts on 
and near the seaboard were formed into 
provisional coast patrols, ready for service 
upon call. Then the food campaign was 


begun, and the Scouts went into that with | 


The Scouts Even “Sold” to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


vigor and thoroughness. And after that 
President Wilson asked the Scouts if they 
would do what they could to help in selling 
Liberty bonds, 

What they could do proved to be a lot, 
for in four days the Scouts obtained sub- 
scriptions for bonds from about 125,000 


persons, in cities, towns, and country dis- | 


tricts in all parts of the country. First 
they distributed a circular that was written 
in the Scout headquarters and printed in 
quantities of millions at the Government 
Printing Office. Then they returned and got 
the applications. 

The total of subscriptions turned in by 
the Scouts was more than $15,480,000. Each 


Scout who obtained subscriptions from ten | 


different homes received a War Service 
emblem. 
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IT took a file home | EB 


effort.—Edward Alvey, | } 


and capitalizing these hoppers | |# 


ERY THING WELP YOUR GAME NG 


are 


[Gepihese 


Free Books 


1917 Baseball Rules and Dope Book—“How to 


Play Tennis,” by Maurice 


E. McLoughlin—“ How to 


Caddy,” by Tom Bendelow, and illustrated catalog of 


sporting and athletic goods 


Up-to-the minute sporting goods for active American boys. 


Made of same high quality as 
to professionals. We 


the goods we furnish 


do something no other 


sporting goods house ever dared to do, we give 
you an unconditional guarantee on everything 


you buy. 


Tennis — More boys play it every season. It devel- 
ops muscles, makes you quick to think and act. 


The wonderful Beverly racket is actually worth twice the price 


we ask—puts more pep and smash into your game. 


of selected ash, walnut throat, double 
Weights, 13, 1334 and 140z, Each . 


Han d-made 
$1.75 


center stringing. 


. . . . . . ° 


Baseball Goods 


What boy couldn’t play a better game of baseball if he had 


professional “league” shoes. 


Special low cut 
professional _ style, 
light weight — hand ¢ 
riveted steel spikes, 


Makes you faster and surer of foot. 


Selected quality 
black solid leather 
ifielder’s glove. 
White welted seams. 
Brown leather line. 


reinforced uppers. Ce Full professional 
Special model. A big 
sy hares $2.25 value at . $1.90 


Black leather 
First Baseman’s 
Mitt. Full profes- 

% sional size. Selected 
black leather—very 

| flexible padding, 
white lacing. Pat- 
ent strap and buckle 


protector. $1.50 


Each. ... 


Send for our swatch book of base- 
ball uniforms. Special prices on 
uniforms during August. 


$30,000,000 CAPITAL 
43d Street and Hermitage Ave. | 


Pa 


Catcher’s Mitt, 
regular league 
size black leath- 
er throughout — 
well molded 

pocket — patent 
wrist strap and 
buckle—full laced 


wen... 92000 


co-------> 


THOS. E. WILSON & CO., A.B. 
43rd St. and Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
| ] Please send me your free books and illustrat- 
ed catalog of sporting and athletic goods. 
Find enclosed $..___ for which please send 
articles that are checked: 
{ ] Beverly Tennis Racket, weight ____. 
[ ] Pair Professional Baseball Shoes, size_—_ 
[ ] Fielder’s Glove. [ ] First Baseman’s Mitt. 
[ ] Catcher's Mitt. 
My dealer, Mr. ssnitiniio 
does not handle Wilson goods. 
Name 


Address 


triotism 
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Get Your Flag from 


Keep the Flag always in view. 
It floats the glorious Ideal of 
Americanism ever before you. 


Fly it over your camp, over your 
home, or wherever it can flow 
freely in the breeze and sun. 


The American Boy 


A 3x5 feet, of heavy, soft cloth, with sewed stripes and printed stars. 


can be obtained by sending 


is $1.50, 


No. 410 fore 


us two new yearly subscriptions or 

. one new yearly subscription and 50 cents. The price of the Flag 

e aid in any case. This new price on our Premium 
as nif 


by an enormous increase in price of flags. 


alone 


We do not give this premium on your own subscription, 


or that of any member of yo 


ur family, or on a renewal. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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HAVE YOU GOT THE 
BUG YET? 


T’S not too late yet to fill 
in the attached coupon 
and get the beautiful green- 
gold stick-pin pictured here. 


. Write to-day. 
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Meanwhile, call at your 
nearest dealer and ask him 
to show you the twelve 
famous 


United States 
' Bicycle Tires 


—the GOOD tires and 
YOUR tires. 


United States Tire Company 
1790-C Broadway, New York 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, 1790-C Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen :—Please tell me how to get one of your. beautiful green-gold . 
bicycle bugs free. 


Pui, Nae 


Address 


Name of Nearest Dealer— 


_ Have fun and 


money too ! 


VERY Boy wants to have fun dur- 

ing his summer vacation—and at 
the same time he would like to be earn- 
ing some extra spending money. 


You can do both with a bicycle—especially if it 


isa 
Bicycle 
oe and 7 a orgy tm oe gs at tells you 
Ww. 
to Make Money Witha Bicycle.” 


Follow any one of the suggestions in this booklet 
and you will make money—and have fun, too. 

icycling is real sport — for real boys — 
and bicycling is just about the next thin; A 


flying when 4 
There's joy i riding a DAYTON—and 
health, too! 


And, on top of it all, think of the things 
you'd like to buy— 

and could buy—wii 

the money you could 


earn on a DAY- 
TON —the “‘bike” 
that, for more than 
twenty years has 
een known as 
** America’s Finest. 
Come on, hope! 
Write for this 
klet today. It's 
absolutely free. 


seems Ask for booklet 
: No. 


vnanies) 


Free Booklet HoI.% \ 
Send for 1t today fa \ 


e 


. 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, 0. 


TST 


‘on the right trail. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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of 
course you ride it a good deal—prob- 
ably to school, to visit a friend, and 
so on; but unless your bike serves for 
more than merely a handy means of trav- 
eling around town, you are very far from 


D: YOU really use your bicycle? 


igetting full value out of it. One day last 
spring, when I was on a motorcycle trout- 
ing trip, I passed a big squad of Boy Scouts 
'—more than fifty of them—off for an all- 
day’s hike on bicycles. Those fellows were 


It is always a great surprise to me, in 
the thousands of miles of motorcycle rid- 
|ing I do each season, to meet so few bi- 
eycle riders out ih the country, particularly 
boys that have apparently ridden out from 
the city. As an all-around playground, the 
country has a city lot beaten forty dif- 
ferent ways, and it seems a pity that boys 
don’t wake up to this. 

One field that the bicycle opens up is 
along the line of scouting and exploring. 
Every boy should be fairly familiar with the 
country surrounding his home—few boys 
are, as a matter of fact—and a bicycle 
offers a corking first aid to the explorer. 
On foot you can’t cover the ground. To 
my way of thinking, this sort of work is 
done to best advantage with a small num- 
ber, preferably two or three close. friends. 
Boy Scout hiking by troops is great stuff, 
but the weakest member of the party is 
the one who sets the pace, and as a nat- 
ural result the more vigorous are held 
back. And it is also easier for two or 
three boys to agree on just what they 
want to do. 


Maps Cheap and Helpful 


M42s are mighty important in your bi- 
eyele exploring, and for this purpose 
nothing is so good as the topographic maps 
published by the United States Geological 
Survey. They show everything there is to 
be seen on the surface of the country— 
ponds, streams, bridges, towns, buildings, 
roads, railroads, trolley lines, and so on; 
and furthermore, gs} means of brown lines 
known as contour lines, they show the lie 
of the land, that is, the surface features, 
such as hills, valleys, ridges, gaps, and 
passes, 

A contour line always keeps to one level, 
never running up hill or down; the ‘‘con- 
tour interval’ is the vertical distance be- 
tween two lines—commonly twenty feet 
for most parts of the country. If the con- 
tour lines are close together, the slope is 
steep; if far apart, it is gentle; if they 
touch, making almost solid brown, there is 
|a steep cliff or precipice. 

One fine feature about these maps is 
their surprising cheapness, though the 
price has been increased several times in 
the past ten years. The last I bought cost 
ten cents each, or six cents if ordered in 
lots of 100 or more at once. They can 
often be obtained at bookstores, though 
the better plan is to write to The Director 
of the Geological Survey, Washington, D. 
C., for information regarding them. 

The scale of the maps is sufficiently 
large—usually about a mile to an ineh—so 
that any hill at all conspicuous is plainly 
shown by the contours. And if you check 
your course occasionally by the map when 
traveling, you always know exactly where 
you are, how far you have come, and how 
far you may be from any given point you 
may have selected for a destination. | 

From the position of the contour lines 
as they cross roads, you can tell.in ad- 
vance when planning a trip—and this is 
of importance to bicycle riders — about 
how steep the hills you are to ride up will 
be, and if desired you can avoid such hills 
as are too steep. o get full value out of 
the maps, paste a cheesecloth ent on 
each one, press it down with a hot iron, 
and then trim off the useless border. 
Otherwise constant folding and study when 
in the field will quickly wear out the 
paper; if protected in this way, a map will 
last indefinitely. 


Eat “Wienies” and Rolls 


UPPLIED with two or three of. these 
maps, our bicyclists are ready to start 

their exploring. It is a good idea to go 
about it with some system. Select a sec- 
tion of the map that looks interesting, and 
then cover that portion of country thor- 
oughly. You will save time if you study 
the map rather carefully in advance, 
learning, for example, how the roads and 
crossroads run, the location of farm build- 
ings, and striking surface features. 

Then you won't have to consult the map 
so frequently while riding along. In study- 
ing the map in the field keep its upper 
border pointing north. A good compass 
will help in this as well as in exploring. 

One of the most important things about 
a bicycle scouting trip is the ‘‘eats,’’ the 
ideal way being to carry along something 
to cook. Frankfurters, roasted to a deli- 
eate brown over an open fire and _ then 
placed in rolls, buttered and cut in half be- 
fore you started, with a touch of mustard 
added, will fairly make your eyes stick out. 
Roast the “‘wienies’’ on a sprout of green 
wood cut from a thicket. A cup of coffee, 
boiled in a small tin pail, will add greatly 
to the feast. For general ease of prepara- 
tion and carrying, the above menu is a 
hard one to beat, and the way those hot 
Gos and the coffee disappear under the 
influence of an outdoor appetite will be 
nothing short of marvelous. It probably is 
not necessary to speak a word of caution 
about the fire; never build a fire in the 
| woods where there is any chance of its 
getting away from you, and never go away 
eayian the fire with a spark of life still in 


Use Both Bike and Eyes 


FoRM THE HABIT of keeping your eyes 
open all the time when pedaling 
through the country. There is always 


something interesting to see—things that 
the person who rides with his eyes glued 
to the road qe misses. If you own a 
camera, don’t fail to take it ay You 
will be finding wonderful opportunities for 
splendid pictures when on your bicycle 
hikes. In the berry season watch likely- 
looking places for patches of blackberries, 
strawberries, or any of their relatives. You 
ean get many a delicious feast in that 
way and often may locate a berry patch 
marge enough to be worth visiting with a 
pail. 

During the summer be on the constant 
lookout for nut trees that give promise of 
having a good harvest of nuts by fall. 
Then, when the frost comes and you are 
ready to ride your bike on a nutting ex- 
pedition—as every bicyclist will want to 
do, if he is wise—you will have a number 
of first-class possibilities all spotted in ad- 
vance. You have the important advantage 
of being able to ride straight to the place, 
without the necessity of wasting lots of 
valuable time scouting around for nut 
trees, when you should be gathering nuts. 

Whatever your particular outdoor hobby 
may be—everybody should have some sort 
of an outdoor hobby—a bicycle cannot fail 
to help you follow it up. Some people are 
interested in the study of mushrooms; 
others in bird life, photography, or in the 
collection of butterflies. For a long time 
one of my regular hobbies has been the col- 
lection of all sorts of Indian relics, and I 
have spent many pleasant hours wander- 
ing over plowed fields or along the shore of 
some lake, looking for arrowheads and 
other stone implements. Now I do my 
traveling by motorcycle, but before I grad- 
uated to the motor, it was a bicycle which 
made it possible for me to go here and 
there around the country, wherever and 
whenever I desired. 

One form of bicycle scouting that offers 
a fine opportunity for pleasure is touring— 
that is, the taking of a several days’ trip 
by wheel; a trip that might cover two or 
three hundred miles. There is really noth- 
ing so very strenuous about such a trip; it 
would give the rider or riders plenty of 
healthful outdoor exercise and also give 
them a more intimate idea of the country 
traversed than they could obtain from 
travel by any other form of conveyance. 

Use your bike. 
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Camp Cold-storage 
Plants 


(Continued from page 23) 


just the same. Drive sticks in the bot- 
tom, place a layer of birch bark over the 
sand or gravel, wrap birch bark around the 
outside of the upright sticks, fill the sand 
in around the outside, and thus hold the 
birch bark in place. Cover the top with 
a piece of the bark, and you have a real 
wilderness cold-storage plant. 

If you use another sort of bark, take 
the inside of the bark for the inside of 
your cellar, because the inside of the bark 
is smooth and clean. 


Gumption 


G UMPTION, boys, is the important thing 
in the woods. Now gumption is a word 
of good old American usage, which stands 
for resourcefulness, ingenuity, and quick 
wit. It takes gumption to build a cold- 
storage plant, when you have no barrel 
with whfch to make it; it takes gumption 
to find a substitute for the birch bark; and 
the whole idea of this page is, by sugges- 
tion, to teach you boys to develop your 


gumption. 
Big Tink Safe 


THE BIG TINK SAFE was evolved at the 
writer’s camp, where he now has his 
summer school on Big Tink Pond, or Lake 
Teedyuskung, in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. It happened this way: -We had 
a haunch of venison and we did not want 
it to spoil, so Mrs. Beard covered it up 
with mosquito netting. But we noticed 
that the flies would alight on the netting, 
and it occurred to me to make for it a hoop 
skirt in order to keep the ‘ee! away 
from the meat. This we did by binding 
the ends of twigs together so as to form 
hoops (Figure 4). These we fastened in- 
side the mosquito netting (Figure 4-R); 
then we hung the meat from a forked stick 
inside the netting. 


Floating Meat Safe 


A FLOATING MEAT SAFBP or cold-stor- 
d age plant is made by fitting a barrel 
into a wooden float or raft of boards, nailed 
together as shown in Figure 5. This should 
be anchored securely at both ends and a 
wet cloth thrown over the top of it. Of 
course it should be kept in a shaded place. 


Farmer's Butter Cooler 


S IMPLE in construction is the farmers’ 
butter cooler, which is nothing more nor 
less than a dish containing water, in which 
an inverted flower pot is placed over the 
butter plate (Figure 6). 


Monkey Cooler 


BOXES of any kind suspended from the 
branch of a tree effect monkey coolers. 
Figure 7-R shows a box, and S shows it 
suspended. T is a pail of water placed on 
top of the box, in which some cloths or 
towels are allowed to soak. The water, by 
what is known as capillary action will be 
slowly siphoned out of the pail and will 
keep the cloths covering the box wet. This 
will make the inside of the box cool. 
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Against Odds in 
the Air 


(Continued from page 19) 


There is seldom a pocket in the air, for 
pockets are caused by hot and cold cur- 
rents. The clear weather is fine for cross- 
country flying. Being prepared for the cold, 
one minds it but little, 

But all days are not made to order for 
the aviator. It is when the clouds hang low 
that he takes the greatest risks, for one 
never knows what is on the opposite side 
of a cloud. I have reason to remember that 
March 2 was cloudy, for it was on this day 
that my flying career with the British was 
ended. The clouds proved my undoing. 

That morning I was ordered up to locate 
a field headquarters, which was reported to 
have been moved. I climbed to an altitude 
of eleven thousand feet before crossing our 
lines. Heavy clouds were hanging at the 
eight thousand foot level and we crossed the 
German lines above them. 

On shooting into clear air we found our- 
selves between two German taubes. One 
was below and a little ahead. The other 
was half a mile away about on our level, 
but coming toward us at top speed. There 
was not an instant for consideration. I 
dropped toward the enemy plane below us, 
hoping that I could finish him in time to 
turn and engage the other on even terms, 

When within three hundred feet of the 
lower taube the observer opened fire, and 
we tore straight at him, the gun cracking 
and spitting. Suddenly we saw his tank 
burst into flames, and his plane begin to | 
fall. We had finished one enemy. 

Then for the other. He was now almost 
upon us, and I instantly began circling and 
diving, in an effort to get time to climb up 
to his level. But he was over us, and served 
us as we had served his comrade. My ob- 
server crumpled up, a shot from the taube 
above passing through his head and killing 
him instantly. At the same instant two 
piercing hot streaks passed through my, 
body, and my right leg became numb, It 
looked like the end, for I felt my strength | 
going. | 

We had been heading towards the Allied | 
lines, which were now in sight, and I was | 
determined to reach them. I grasped the 
control lever with all my strength and with 
the machine going one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour and my dead observer hang- 
ing in his seat, I headed downwards. The 
earth came rushing up to meet me so fast 
that it seemed impossible that I could land 
in safety. Just as consciousness was leay- 
ing me I jammed the control over for the 
landing, and everything became black. 


Honor for the Wounded 


HEN I CAME TO, I was in the emer- 
gency dressing station behind the lines, | 
strapped to a board, with two bullet holes 
through my body and a smashed leg. I was | 
taken in a motor ambulance to the base 
hospital behind Ypres, where my wounds | 
were re-dressed and I was strapped again 
on the board. I was kept in the base 
hospital for a week and then taken to 
Calais in another motor ambulance. I lay 
on the dock at Calais with rows of other 
wounded for several hours until we could 
be loaded onto the hospital ship which took 
us to England. 4 
While in the hospital I was notified that | 
I had been recommended for the Distin- 
guished Service Order. This medal is 
awarded only to officers for accomplish- 
ments in battle outside the line of their 
regular duty. When I was able to be about 
I called at the War Office and received the 
insignia of the order, 


(In articles to appear in coming 
issues of THE AMERICAN Boy, Lieu- 
tenant Cummings—who has started 
back to the European battlefront— 
will tell of life in the trenches, of in- 
fantry attacks, of the work of the 
engineers and the hand grenade 
throwers. F. W. Zinn also will tell 
more of his thrilling aerial exploits.) 
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A Letter from Zinn 


American Boy in French Aerial Service 
Writes of His Adventures 


May 2, 1917. 
MEANT TO WRITE something for THE} 
AMERICAN Boy, but arrived at the front 
just at the pdeginning of the offensive 
and ,have been very busy. The fifth 
army, of which we are a part, attacked 
on a front of 18 kilometers, and took the 
first and second lines and 12,000 prisoners. 
Our work has been heavy ever since. The 
Germans immediately dug in on a new line, 
beside changing all their battery positions 
and it is no easy matter to keep track of 
them. But the work is extremely interest- 
ing, and I like it very much. 


Continued May 5bth. 


HIS WAS BEING written in the evening 

when the Boches came over on their 
way to bombard Epernay. There was a 
motor convoy passing on the road, and they 
tried to drop some bombs on them. They 
fell quite near the house, and the good] 
woman we are quartered with, came up and 
made me put out the light. She thought 
the borabs were intended for us. 

I was over yesterday and the day before 
getting a photographic ‘‘assemblage”’ of the 
destruction in the German trenches. They 
are being very thoroughly bombarded in 
preparation for another attack. This morn- 
ing I went again on about the same sort 
of mission, this time to find out how much 
repairing and rebuilding they had done 
during the night. Although we worked / 
very low, all three trips were uneventful. 
But coming back to-day we had motor 
trouble, had to land on bad ground, and 
smashed up. Albanel, the pilot, was 
slightly hurt, and I have a cracked rib and 
some bruises, but not at all serious. He 
short-circuited the magneto so the thing 
didn’t take fire, which would have been a 
mess. It may be several days before we 
get a new machine, and in that time I 
will try to write something to send you. 


Sincerely, 
F. W. ZINN. 
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A rainy day can’t spoil your fun if you’ve gota 
‘Winchester. 


With a dog as a companion, you can go up to 
the loft, shine up the barrel, clean the sights, and 
polish the stock of your Winchester. You’ll feel 
pretty proud of that gun when you’ve finished. You 
can look forward to the woodchucks you're going 
to “‘get,’? to the cans and bottles you’re going to 
“‘pot,”’ to the time when you'll be good enough at 
target shooting to wear a Winchester “Sharp- 
shooter’’ Medal. 


How’d you like to own one of these medals? 


There’s only one thing you could show the fellers 
with more pride than a beautiful, shiny Winchester 
—and that’s a Silver Plated ‘‘Marksman’’ Medal, 
or a bright Gold Plated ‘‘Sharpshooter’’ Medal. 


Just look at the medal on this page. Wouldn’t 
you like to own one? Read underneath it and find 
out how you can earn one just like it. Then go to 
dad. Ask him now to let you have that Winches- 
ter, sO you can try for the medals. 


Get dad on your side 


Tell your dad what a gun will do for you. Tell him it 
willteach you responsibility, self-control, self-reliance, 
and make you a good citizen of the future, 


Tell him that sooner or later your natural interest in 
a gun is going to make you get your hands on one, so the 
sooner you learn the correct use of a gun, the better. 
Remember it’s just as important for you to know how to 
handle a gun safely as itis for you to know how to swim. 


The Winchester contest will teach you how to handle 
a gun correctly from the start. 


fast as 


WINCHESTER 


dog—and a gun 


Model 06. Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20inch round 
barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. 
.22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market. 


Model 90. Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24 inch 
octagon barrel. The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 


Model 08, Automatic hammerless take-down rifle. Handles 
only its own .22 automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as 
trigger can be pulled, 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle, A low priced, 


There is a place near you, either in the open or ata 
club, where you can shoot. If you do not know where to 
shoot, write us and we will tell you where and how you 
can, or we will help you organize a club. 


Get your dad to go down to your dealer with you and 
look over the Winchester guns. You'll be surprised what 
a good gun you can get for the money. Every boy knows 
the traditions behind the name Winchester, so get the 
gun you can be most proud of. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The name “Winchester” stands for the best traditions 
in gun making. For over half a century Winchester has 
been the standard of pioneers and sportsmen. Winches- 
ter rifles built the West. As the need grew, Winchester 
originated a model and a caliber for every purpose, 


Today, the Winchester Company makes a greater 
variety and volume of small arms than any other manu- 
facturer of firearms. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Winchester” 
is fired over 50 times with excess loads for strength, 
smooth action and accuracy. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an 
inchin thickness or diameter. By the Bennett Process, 
all Winchester barrels are given a finish that lasts a life- 
time; hard to scratch and resists rust. 


The same care that is taken with Winchester guns, is 
taken with Winchester ammunition. The two are made 
for each other. This care in manufacturing explains why 
Winchesters are used by experts everywhere. 


Ask your dealer for the catalog and booklet 


Go to your dealer and look over the new stock of Win- 
chesters. Get your Winchester today, and start in on the 
Prize Contest. Ask your dealer for the catalog and the 
booklet on the proper use of a gun and the rules of the 
Winchester Prize Contest. If he cannot supply you, write 
direct to us. = 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
Dept. 70. 


New. Haven, Conn, 


he most popular 


light-weight gun in two sizes, 


World Standard Guns and Ammanition 


WE MAKE THE 


Red Seal Dry 
Battery 


We also make Bells, Push But- 
tons, Batteries, Telephone and 
hae gd Material, Electric 
Toys, Burglar and Fire Alarm 
Contrivances, Electric Call Bells, 
Electric Alarm Clocks and hun- 
dreds of other items all of which 
are illustrated in our 248 page 
eatalog. Itis pocket size and 
has over 1100 illustrations. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
CATALOG L28 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. , Inc. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 8T. LOUIS: 
17 Park Place 114 8.5th Ave. 1106 Pine Bt. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE : 604 Mission St. 


QED 


DRY BATTERY 


They are fast and made to last; they 


boy can 


J 
4 


are quality tires of which any 
well be proud. They will add speed and 4 © 
value to his bicycle, whether new or old. | va 
Choice of six different styles, all with } 
distinctive mon-skid treads, exception | 
Rollfast Road Racer.— $2.50 to $5.00. 


iifasts and don’t take NO for 
= poh gy Get the “‘realthing’’ and 
you'll be the “‘real thing.’ e us if 
your dealer can’t supply Rollfasts. 


D.P.Harris Hdw. & Mfg.Co., 24-26 MurraySt.,N.Y. 
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PLEASE MENTION THE AMERICAN Boy 


Our Outfit, Premium No. 355 


andaSpoon. These articles are enclosed in a strong khaki case with shoulder straps. 
d to “‘American Boy” subscribers for 3 new yearly subscri 


Sent 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Winchester Medals for 
skill with the Rifle 


The Gold Plated“ Sharp- 
shooter” Medal goesto any 
boy or girl under 16 who 
makes the first grade 
score with a Winchester 
-22 Rifle and Winchester 
ammunition, 


«he Silver Plated 
Marksman” Medal goes 
to the boy or girl who 
makes the second grade 
score. 


Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you sample 
target and booklet ex- 
plaining the fullconditions 
of the contest, This book- 
let also tells you how to 
get the best results from 
your Winchester. The 
dealer will also supply 
you with targets. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to the 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Dept. 70, New 
Haven, Conn, 


SEND FOR OUR CAMP COOK KIT 


consistsofa Frying Pan with folding handle, a Stew Pan, 
9 a deep Boiler or Coffee Pot, a Drin 


king Cup, a Fork, 


tions, or for 2 new yearly subscriptions and 50 cents, or for 1 new yearly 


subscription and $1.00. 


Price of kit alone $1.50, postpaid. 


Premiums are not given for your own subscription, that of any member of your family, or on a renewal subscription. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


¥ 
x 
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Masters 


of 
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Pent up in every tire that 
bears the name Vitalic, are 
thousands of miles of enduring, 
uninterrupted service. 


The makers of Vitalic bicycle 
tires have followed the 
structural principles of the auto- 
mobile tire itself. Hence the 


tremendous strength of the 


cut-and bruise-resisting Vitalic 
treads. Hence the resilience 
and resistance of the carcass, | 
which is made of layers of 
tough, highly frictioned fabric. 


For smooth, spry going, max- 
imum pleasure and minimum 
repair bills, ride on Vitalics. 


VITALIC 


BicycleTires 


Tougher Than 
Elephant Hide 


Three great tires in the Vitalic line. 
Each of astonishing toughness, elasticity 
and long life. 


Vitalic De Luxe is made of the choice of the 
world’s best rubber throughout its extra thick 
tread and tube. Its two-ply motorcycle tire 
fabric is built of strongest cotton thread, 
triply - twisted. Highest quality friction. | 
V-shaped suction non-skid tread. All white. 
$4.25 each. 


Vitalic Cord Racer represents the highest type 
of racing tire, adapted for both track and road 
racing. Purest rubber combined with power- 
ful Sea Island cotton cord fabric. All white. 
Smooth tread. $4 each. 


Vitalic Brigadier is a rugged, enduring per- 
former. Tough, 4-ply Egyptian fabric. A 
great favorite with riders who demand long 
service at a moderate price. White, heavy, 


studded tread. Extra-heavy inner tube. Gray 
sides. $3.25 each. 
SEND TODAY 


for FREE Vitalic testing section and booklet, 
**Tougher Than Elephant Hide.’* Please give 
name and address of your bicycle tire dealer. 


Vitalic 
Brigadier | 
$3.25 Each 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS | 


) dugout’s side. 


|teeth gleaming, 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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Corporal May 


shrimp camps. Unless he’s a better swamp- 
er than I am, he can’t go anywhere else. 
And he’ll have a fight of it, too, in the lily 
jams with that launch.” 

Corporal Jimmy came splashing to the 
“Captain, if you could stop 
him—head him off somewhere! Isn’t there 
a way?” 

“One chance that nobody but a. deep 
swamp man could take. Through the cy- 
press, drag and paddle, paddle and drag; 
but I could cut off eight miles of his run. 
The last stretch of his canal is jammed 
with lilies.” j 

“Good! You're enlisted, Captain! Come 
on now, both of us, and if you pull this off 
the Government won’t care if you never 
surrender !” 

Old Man Captain was pushing his leaky 
craft around excitedly: “In, boy! TI 
show you some swamp trails that no one 
has ever seen 'cept me. Steady in this dug- 
out. She never was cut for two! Now, 
you lie low and keep out of the limbs and 
cane while I dig through this brush!’ 

Then began a struggle with push pole and 
paddle from pool to pool in the dark trails 
of the flooded forest. How the doughty old 
soldier of the South ever found his way in 
the intense gloom was a poser to Jimmy 
May. He himself crouched in the bow of 
the pirogue, helping at nothing save when 
the limbs and the canebrake and palmettos 
offered him a chance to pull the craft on. 
In the stern, Old Man Captain stood poling 
the dugout, or when a bit of open water 
came, he sank back and plied his paddle. 
After half an hour Jimmy regretted start- 
ing on the venture. The sound of _ the 
motor was lost and the spy must certainly 
have reached his rendezvous on the open 
waters westward. But the old soldier 
denied this. ; 

“He’s slowed down by now—he’ll be pol- 
ing his heavy launch in the lily jams of 
Bayou Fontanelle, and we're cuttin’ across 
his trail. We're most out of the big tim- 
ber, Son, and then you can help with a 
paddle.” 

But the last hundred yards were the 
worst. They both had to heave overboard 
in muck to their waists to force the dugout 
through the isles eee ae floating 
islands of grass bordering the cypress 
swamp. Then, muddy and tired, they 
crawled in the pirogue and, each with a 
paddle, sent it along in a shallow, tortu- 
ous bayou overhung with giant cane. But 
Jimmy could see nothing save the dim 
starlight. The old swamper steered and en- 
couraged his passenger. And he asked 
numberless, eager questions. 

Dim rumors of wars and world events 
filtered into his swamp refuge, but the old 
veteran had cared nothing until some wan- 
dering shrimp seiner had told him that 
America was threatened. Then out he had 
come to the settled lands to confirm the 
gossip. 

“And first thing I meet an Awmy man 
and we go in active service!” he chuckled. 
Mild trail that fellow clean to his nest, 

on 


J immy was bow-stroking the clumsy dug- 
out in the free water, watching ahead in 
the dark, when the swamper stopped pad- 


(Continued from page 11) ‘ 


| that opens on Bastian Bay and the Austrian dling. ‘Listen! Seems like there she be, 


Corporal! The rascal’s engine, and he’s 
just gettin’ her started again after an 
hour’s work through the lilies! We're fair 
abreast of his course, and in fifteen min- 
utes we'll strike the canal ahead of him, 
‘Just where he comes to open salt water. 
Then nab him, eh?” 

“Sure, we'll jump him!’ Then Jimmy 
turned about to look at his companion in 
the light of a rising midnight moon. “But 
say, Captain, where’s your old shotgun? 
That fellow’ll be armed for trouble.” 

“My shotgun? Ain’t you got it?” 

“No!” Jimmy searched in the wet dug- 
out among the traps and frying pans, and 
exclaimed: “Must have been knocked over- 
board, Cap'n, by the brush.” 

“Well, that’s fine! She was loaded with 
buckshot, too—beth bar’ls!” Then he dug 
on valiantly. “There! He’s got his en- 
gine going! Got to stop him, boy, in the 
next mile or he’ll be in the big bay water 
and shake his heels at us! Here, land her 
in the cane—we can cut over to where his 
canal opens on the bay. And then, fight, 
eh? What good’s a soldier without his 
shootin’ arms?” 


jury was dragging the pirogue up in the 
canebrake and then staggering on after 
the swamper, sinking to his knees. They 
had. gained the low, rough line of the 
dredged canal ere he found time to think 
of their need of action. Glancing up the 
shadowy line of the ditch in the light of 
the distorted moon, it seemed he saw the 
spy sweeping triumphantly past them out 
to the open bay. The canal was sixty feet 
wide and deep here, and there was not 
even a club or a rock with which one might 
defend the military secrets of his country. 
Then around a bend of the ditch came the 
snarl of the motor. 

“Captain !’’ muttered Jimmy, ‘‘something’s 
got to be done! Look out for that fellow 
to cut loose at us with an automatic, too!” 

The old soldier was staring up the canal. 
Then he looked the other way. “Come, 
Son!” he whispered, and set off running 
down the dredged dirt line. Jimmy sped 
after him, not knowing what the game was. 
When he reached the marshy end of the 
dredge line, the old soldier was struggling 
with some vague object that was strung 
on a line of pickets over the shallows. 

“Can you swim, Son?” gasped the swamp- 
er. “All right—heave over with the floats 
on this seine while I play it out. Lively 
across that canal, and we'll net Mr. Spy in 
something he never thought of!” 

Jimmy seized the cork floats of the shrimp 
seine that the captain thrust to him. Then 
he lunged out in the warm water, swim- 
ming slowly and dragging at the seine as 
the leads carried the lower margin of it 
down. The old soldier was unwinding it 
from the drying posts. Jimmy was half 
across the canal when the clatter of the 
engine broke out sharply not two hundred 
yards away. He swam desperately on, 
dragging the seine, for if the launch caught 
him midstream he would be entangled and 
drowned undoubtedly. But he was thinking 
more of tangling that propeller than him- 


self, 
“Netting submarines!"” he muttered. 


Picks a Strange Recruit 


“Well, seining spies is as good!” 

hen his knees struck the soft mud on 
the farther point. On he staggered, seeking 
some anchor for his end of the net. But 
he could find nothing, and he heard the ex- 
plosions of the launch motor now almost 
at his back. 

Bending over, holding to the meshes 
drawn across his back, Jimmy floundered 
on. If the spy saw him and fired, at least 
it was too late to reverse the engine and 
escape the net. And the next instant, 
simultaneously with a startled cry from the 
moonlit canal, Corporal May. was. jerked 
backward full length in the soft mud, Then 
he went crawfishing out into deeper water 
and glanced up to see the white bow of the 
launch swerving sharply athwart the stream 
almost over his head. And a mutter of 
surprised wrath came from the man in the 
boat. But not even yet did he realize that 
he had been trapped intentionally. He 
dashed forward and bent over the launch’s 
sharp bow with an arm down to clear the 
obstruction. It was a luckier chance than 
Jimmy had hoped for—he was trying to 
avoid an encounter with an armed and des- 
perate man. So he shrank under the sheer- 
ing bow and when the fellow’s arm came 
overside, Jimmy suddenly let go of the 
seine and boat and seized him about the 
shoulder. It was a complete surprise. 
With a powerful lunge backward, Jimmy 
dragged him half over the gunwale, and, 
fighting and screaming, the. spy followed. 
The next minute they were both tangled in 
the seine among the line of floats. Jimmy 
heard a shout from the old swamper, but 
he had to keep on top of his man every 
second for fear the fellow would draw a 
pistol. The spy came savagely at him now, 
and Jimmy gathered a handful of the leaded 
portion of the net and swung it heavily 
over his head. Then he knew that the 
old soldier ashore was dragging on the 
lines, and he kicked back from the melee. 
The spy was fighting the seine helplessly ; 
suddenly a scared yell came from his lips. 

“Ashore with him, Cap’n!” roared Jim- 
my. “Don’t drown him—he’s too valuable 
a fish!” 

He plunged ashore himself and hauled 
on the lines. Another minute they had an 
utterly helpless man sinking in the mud and 
begging for aid. When they got him to the 
bank he was a bundle of mud and meshed 
— and floats. Jimmy rolled him farther 
n 


“Now,” he shouted, “have you a gun? 
Don’t try any funny stuff on us!’, 

“Gun’s in the boat!” groaned the other, 
strangling with muddy water. “Get me out, 
I’m done for!” 

“IT guess you are!” retorted Jimmy. “And 
next—those sketches of the mine fields that 
you got on the train, please.” 

“My pocket,” grumbled the prisoner; “I 
don’t know what they are—I’m just to get 
them away. Where ‘to, that’s our busi- 
ness,” he concluded sullenly. 

“And our business. We'll ferret it out, 
all right. And you'll go to the forts, and 
Uncle Sam’ll ask you to explain.” Jimmy 
turned cheerily to his comrade who stood 
watchfully by and said: “I guess, old bush- 
whacker, Uncle Sam’ll make it all right 
with you, too—even if you never did sur- 
render since '61!” 
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Putting In the Punch 


came to work for this outfit, and for one 
I’m glad he’s going.” 

He carried in his hand a long, steel- 
pointed prod, and, as he opened the door 
of the pen to toss the meat inside, he 
dropped the pan. 

Then things happened! 

With a sullen snuffle the bear lurched 
for the pan of meat. The keeper, fearing 
him anyhow, saw that his advance was 
bolder than usual. He stepped backward 
quickly. His feet slipped in the snow. 

“Get away!” he yelled, drawing the prod 
back and scrambling to his feet. 

Toby did not get. 

The keeper met the rush with a mighty 
thrust of the goad. The point caught the 
bear’s cheek, punctured the skin, and drove 
2 gra the bone, tearing back skin and 
flesh. 

On the first move the keeper ran. 

Michael was conscious of the woman’s 
screams behind him. He looked wildly 
about. Within the barn was safety, but 
the great, heavy doors stood open, and he 
knew it would require minutes to close 
them. Over yonder, not a dozen yards 
from his bristling, growling, quivering lead 
dog, Toby was advancing, nose thrust out, 
throat emitting ragged 
srowls. 

Just an instant the boy hesitated. Then, 


with something like exultation mingling 
'with the terror in his cry, he seized his 


long whip, whirled it about his head, sent 
the cracker popping over the head of the 
leader and screamed: 

‘Mush, you huskies! Mush! Mush!” 
_ Like one, the dogs leaped forward. The 
jerk they gave the heavy sled checked short 
the woman’s scream of horror. The run- 
ners squealed on the dirt of the barn floor, 
struck the snow and silently, swiftly, gath- 
ering speed with each leap, they swung 
down the bank toward the flat, snow-cov- 
ered surface of the lake. 

“Action! Action!’’ yelled Michael. “I’m 
coming, Mr. Davis, coming. Mush! Mush!” 

He looked back, clinging to the gee pole 
and running beside the sled. Toby, 
wounded, infuriated, was lumbering behind 
them, making for the only moving, living 
object in his sight, bent on killing for re- 
venge, every instinct, every bit of ill temper 
roused by the hurt and the confusion! 

And Michael yelled again: 

“Action! Action! Action! And help!” 

For with a sudden, sharp pang of appre- 
hension, he realized that for the first time 
he was driving a dog sled through deep 
unbroken snow. The speed, on which he 
had reckoned in that one furious instant 
or onent back yonder, could not be pro- 
uced ! 


(Continued from page 18) 


B ESIDE HIS CAMERA MEN, Roger 
Davis had heard the first cry. Their 
talk had broken short as they held their 
breath to make out the words. The direc- 
tor caught the note of alarm, the impera- 
tive quality of the boy’s tone. He shut his 
lips tightly, 

“Here he comes,” said the operator, as 
the lead dog thrust his head from behind 
the screening trees. 

“Give it to him!’’ Davis snapped, strain- 
ing forward as the second dog appeared, 
leaping into his harness, and the camera 
commenced to click. 

For an agonizing moment they waited, 
while, in a cloud of snow the sled appeared, 
— the point, swung toward them and 

Es ey 
A dozen leaps behind lumbered the huge 
hulk of old Toby. 

The men exclaimed inarticulate syllables 
of fright. 

“Come on!” bawled Davis through his 
megaphone. “Bring him on!” 

His face was white, his breath short. 
Then he turned, threw the megaphone again 
to his lips and toward Harker, aiming his 
wifle at a target, he cried: 

“Harker! Quick! Be ready when you 
can get his range!” 

The actor looked up, saw the situation, 
and ran through the deep snow desperately. 


OR A MOMENT after he realized that 
his fleet dogs were frightfully handi- 

capped by the deep snow, Michael's feet 
were like lead, and in the faintness of fright 
he almost let go his hold on the gee pole, 
But only for an instant was he that help- 
less. Then he knew that a woman’s life 
and his own life depended on his ability 
vm bf st driver. . . . And he settled 
o it! 

His whip writhed and spit, and the dogs, 
barking in excitement, wallowed in the 
snow, pulling the cumbersome sled after 
them in great, irregular lunges, 

“Eh, Buck! Up there, Brownie!’’ the boy 
cried and lifted his whip hand again. 

His footing gave! He felt himself losing 
balance, clutched grimly at the gee pole to 
hold himself erect, felt his mitten slip, and 
went down, burying his face in the snow! 

He did not stop falling before he strug- 
gled to rise again. He flung out an arm. 
The hand struck a mov ae. something, 
clamped and gripped and held. 

To the rail of the rocking sled! Michael 
knew that this was his only chante. His 
shoulder hurt painfully from the wrench, 
but he held on and came to his knees, 
dragged through the snow by his hold on 
the sled. Somehow he got to his feet and 
flung himself, stomach down, on the sled 


and gathered his whip again. He rose to 
a crouch, looked ahead to see the camera 
still fifty yards distant, saw Harker, trail- 
ing his rifle, pause beside Davis and kneel, 
ready, waiting; and shot a glance behind 
to see old Toby, running in the trail which 
was broken for him at such a cost, and 
gaining with every lumbering stride! 


T2 MICHAEL'S confused ears came Roger 
Davis’ voice. 

“Bring 'em along, my boy! 
along! Hold your nerve !” 

_ “I got her!" Michael answered, unthink- 
ing of the words he uttered, and scrambled 
to his feet. 

He wondered why Miss Gould had stop- 
ped screaming. He did not know that she 
had fainted. 

Every jot of information about dog driv- 
ing which old Francois had given him came 
back, and he used it. 

He looked behind and saw that the bear 
was almost within reach of the woman's 
shoulders. He thought he could see the 
upper lip drawing back, preparatory to 
planting those long, cruel teeth in the 
human flesh, 

He wrenched at the gee pole, adding what 
he could to the pull of the dogs. He be- 
came conscious that tears were streaming 
down his cheeks, that he was uttering un- 
intelligible sounds. He looked back once 
more and saw that the great beast, looking 
as big as a mountain, as threatening as a 
tornado, had thrust his nose past the end 
of the sled, that he was turning his jaws 
toward the woman’s body, that he— 

And then, right beside him, was a scorch- 
ing star of orange light, a crashing report, 
a choking bellow from the bear, and he 
plunged face down in the snow as he heard 

You got him, Harker! 


Davis cry: 

“All right! Look 
after Miss Gould, there, some of—” 

And then Michael felt the strong arms 
of the director lifting him tenderly. 

“I didn’t mean to,” the boy whimpered. 
“T had to get out here or let him eat us 
up in the barn! It was the only thing I 
could do! But when it all started, I was 
thinkin’ of you an’—an’ what a swell 
p-punch it would be!” : 

Davis stood him up and shook the boy 
by. the shoulders affectionately. 

“Punch!” he said, a trifle huskily. 
“Punch? Why, my boy, it'll pull ’em out 
of their seats—to say nothing of saving a 
woman's life!” 

Michael drew a mitten across his eyes 
to wipe up the tears and grinned, 

“Gee!” he muttered. “I told you if we 
kept thinkin’ about it hard enough, we'd 
find a punch lyin’ around loose!” 


Bring 'em 
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For the Boys to Make 


Conducted by A. NEELY HALL 


(With Drawings and Photographs From Models by the Author) 
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Varnish Can Lantern 


WHETHER you camp out in the woods 
or in the back yard, you will find this 
a serviceable lantern, and there is not very 


Dresser for the Camper. 


much work to its preparation. It is easy 
to procure a varnish or oil can from any 
ainter for the asking. Perhaps 
t will be a dirty old can gobbed 
up inside and out with hard- 
ened oil or paint, which is of no 
further use to the painter. The 
condition of the can, provided it 
is not too badly dented, does not 
matter, because small dents can 
be hammered out, and dried oil 
or paint can be removed by stuff- 
ing the can with paper or excel- 
sior, then by taking the can out- 
doors and lighting the contents. 
It is best to leave, the burning 
until after the lantern lens open- 
ing has been cut, so there will 
be plenty of draft within. 

Two openings must be cut: 
first,.a circular opening in the 
front of the can for the lens; 
second, a slot in the top, close to 
the front, and extending from side 
to side, through which to slide 
the lens (Figures 2 and 3). The 
cutting is done most easily with 
a can opener, 

If Mother has the improved 
type of can opener, with a center 
point that you jab through the 
can, and a cutter that you adjust 
to the diameter of opening you 
want to cut, then if you swing it 
about the center, you will -not 
have to describe a circle in pencil 
to locate the circular lens open- 
ing. But if Mother’s can opener 
is of the old-fashioned kind, it 
will require a little more care to 
make it follow the circumference 
of a described circle. Ragged 
edges left by the cutting can be 
made smooth with a file. The can 
opener will only separate the tin, 
it will not cut any away, so after 
cutting the slot in the can top you 
must take a pair of pincers and 
pinch the front raw edge of the 
tin tight against the can front, 
because the slot must be wide 
enough for a piece of glass to 
slip through. 

A 5x7-inch camera plate is of 
the right size for the lantern lens 
for a gallon can. If you cannot 
get such a plate, you probably 
can find a piece of glass that can 
be cut down to these dimensions. 
With a ten-cent cutter, glass cut- 
ting is easy. You should own one 
of these, because it will be of fre- 
quent use in your workshop. 

Guides must be provided for 
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Model For a Wooden Gun. 


the glass to slide between (A, Figure 3). 
These are made of strips of tin % inch wide 
and 7 inches long, cut from a tomato can, 
and they are bolted in position with stove 
bolts, % inch long (B, Figure 3). Punch 
the holes for the bolts through the lantern 
front and through the guide strips with a 
nail or bradawl. Space the holes so they 
will come toward the ends of the guide 
strips and at the right distance apart, 
crosswise on the can, so that the glass 
lens will slide between the stove bolts. 
Screw one nut onto each stove bolt to come 
between the lantern front and guide strips 
(A); then slip the guide strips onto the 
bolts and fasten in position with nuts 
screwed onto the stove bolts. Stove bolt 
C (Figure 3) is a bumper for the bottom 
edge of the glass to rest upon. Place it 
about 6144 inches below the top of the can, 
so when the glass is in position its top 
edge will project far enough above the 
lantern top to be gripped easily by your 
fingers for raising to open the lantern for 
lighting or extinguishing the candle. 

The candle holder is made of a piece of 
tin cut the shape of D (Figure 4), with a 
hole pierced through its center, through 
which to may the nail F (Figure 5). Nail 
F must be driven through the center of a 
stick E (Figures 3 and 5), cut of just the 
right length to fit crosswise on the inside 
at the can bottom, and its point must be 
filed sharp like a tack point, because the 
candle is to be pushed down upon it. The 
holder is completed by tacking the tin piece 
D to strip E, placing a tack each side of 
nail F, then bending up the four ears at the 
proper points to make a receptacle which 
will hold a candle of standard size. Fasten 
strip E in the lantern bottom by driving 
nails through the can sides into the stick 
ends. For ventilation, punch several holes 
through the lantern sides, near the bottom, 

A varnish can has a tin handle, but it 
would become too hot to hold, It is there- 
fore best to substitute what is shown in 
Figure 6. This is made of a parcel han- 
dle (Figure 7) and a piece of heavy wire 
24 inches long. Remove the hooked wire of 
the parcel handle, and in its place slip the 
long piece of wire. Bend the wire ends to the 


shape shown in Figure 6, slip them through 
holes, punched through the lantern top and 
ends (Figure 2), and bend up and over the 
standing part of the wire (Figure 1). 
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Lantern. 


Varnish Can 


A Camp Dresser 


ONE of the camp conveniences that you | 
fellows will find it well worth taking 
time to prepare is the dresser shown in the 


accompanying illustration. When you have 


unpacked your comp outfit, you probably | 
ox, which can be used | | 


will have an empty 
for the purpose. Nail this to a tree so that 
its top will be of a convenient height for 
the shortest lad in camp. Form a towel 
rack at each end with strips nailed to the 
box. These strips should be long enough 
to project 5 inches or so. Nail strips across 
the ends. Hang a mirror upon the tree 
directly over the center of the box. 


A Drill Gun 


DRILLING has al- 
ways been a fav- 
orite pastime with 
boys. Above there is 
shown a drill gun of 
the form used by 
many schools, clubs 
and neighborhood or- 
ganizations; Figure 2 
shows a detail draw- 
ing of the gun; and 
Figure 3 shows a 
diagram with the 
necessary dimensions 
for cutting. The wood 
generally used for 


pine. 

In the working dia- 
gram (Figure 3), the 
lines have been 


thus forming %-inch 
squares. To repro- 


size upon your work- 
ing material, mark 
off divisions % inch 
apart along one end 
of the board, and for a 
distance of 40 inches 
along one side. Then 
square lines across the board from the %- 
inch division points, with pencil and try- 
square ; also extend lines from the 
end division points lengthwise of 


crosslines. 

Number alternate vertical lines 
as in Figure 3, along one edge of 
the board, and letter alternate 
horizontal lines across one end of 
the board. By means of these 
letters and numbers you now can 
locate upon your checkered board 
each corner, curve, horizontal, 
vertical, and diagonal line of the 
gun, just as it is shown on the 
small diagram. Draw straight 
lines with the aid of a ruler, the 
curves by joining freehand a 
series of points which are -care- 
fully laid out. 

With the drill gun drawn, go 
over the work and compare it 
carefully with the diagram, to 
make sure that you have made no 
errors. Then saw it out. 
have a fine saw, cut close to the 
outline; if only a large saw, cut 
a trifle away from the line and 
finish up to the line with a chisel 
jackknife, or drawknife. Round 
the edges, and smooth up with 
sandpaper. <A hole % inch in 
diameter can be bored through 
the piece in the position for the 
trigger, and a slight depression 
on each side of the stock will give 
form to the barrel. Cut the de- 


chisel. 

Bore a %-inch hole in the muz- 
zle end of the gun and insert a 
peg of the dimensions shown in 

igure 4. Fasten the peg in the 
hole with brads. Saw a slot ‘in 
the end of the peg and fasten in 
this a doubled piece of tin as 
shown in B, Figure 4, for the rifle | 
sight. 

To finish the drill gun properly, | 
clean up the surfaces with sand- 
paper, then stain them a walnut 
or mahogany color, and add a 
coat of shellac. The muzzle and 
metal fittings should be painted 
black, or, if you have a good tin 
cutter, you could tack on imita- 
tion gun metal. 


made gun that will shoot can use 
your ingenuity to rig up a trigger 
and rubber band device, with 
which to shoot wooden cartridges. 
Show what you can do with this | 
idea. | 


drill guns is yellow | 


drawn % inch apart, | 


duce this pattern full | 


the board, at right angles to the 


If you | 


pressions by using a gouge or| 


Those of you who wish a home- 


ake this Monitor 
with revolving turret and anti- 
air-craft gun. Runs with its own 


power. You can make it fora 
few cents and have lots of fun. 


complete working drawings 


and plain instructions for making and 
painting sent on receipt of 25 cents in 
coin or stamps. ' 


Join the Solderkit 


Club 27d lear how to 
make submarines, 
monoplanes, siege guns, light 
houses, railroad equipments 
and numberless other things. 
Write for free information, telling all about 


toys being made by other American boys. 
Have fun and earn money during your vacation. 


The M. W. DUNTON CO. 


\ Solderkit Club Department 
SN Providence, R. L,; U.S.A. 
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CONSTIPATION KILLS! 


More people than all the bullets ever made. The seat of a]l human 
disease is right in the bowels, The first step in maintaining }- 
HEALTH isin thestomach. The next step is in getting rid of the 


ite ti tural 
wae OU CANTDO twitch OILS, PHYSICS AND PIFFLE! 
They are Dangerous, Let Me Tell You Why 
Use Nature’s methods when you deal with a 


precious human body that is Nature’s highest 
expression of beauty and form, 


the loss of PRECIOUS q 
what STRONGFORTISM 


wi AMES F’, CULLY. 
bust tere Sokoaee doer keaeaiome ood 

am entirely rid of it. 7 —s GODDARD. 
goals bégiven, I shall be 

‘ull d addresses 

paney to speak a 

nd, form i book, SINRELEL: 
GENCE IN PAYSIGAL AND HEALTH COL: | 
TURE.”’ = It is ». Enclose 5c to. cover | 

og yy Rg 
more pleasures. Write TODAY. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT, Physical Culture Expert 
192 Park Building, Newark, N. J. 


Build a WAR AEROPLANE 


SP “IDEAL’’ accurate Scale Drawings 
enable zou to build EASILY exact 
3 ft.Flying Models of those Aero- 
pimnee now usedin Euro War. 

tudy Aeronautics. | Buil ry Ci I 
man - ¢ ng mi: \e 
send you 3 ft Seale Drawings with 


Cecil P cer 
Complete Set of Eight, $1.75 Postpaid 
48 pages full of infor- 


Get our 1917 Agrepiane Book; containing <8 pages full of infor 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., 86 West Broadway NEW TORK. 


3 H.P. BOY’S JUNIOR AUTO 


Speed 20 Miles Per Hour. Motor Driven. 
e furnish parts. 
Build it 


SYPHER MFG. Co., 
106 Warren St,, Toledo, 0. 
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FOR THE BOY-MECHANIC’S } 

TOOL CHEST 
Thies genuine ‘‘Red Devil’? Glass Cutter will }/f 
occupy a prominent place in your tool chest. 
With it you ¢an make doll’s house windows, k 


glass trays, aquariums, inkstands, etc. Used KN 
by expert glaziers. Sample lic. Style No. 024. |p 
» for Glass Cutter Booklet. f 
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SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. A 
101 Coit Street, Srvington’ n"S: t 
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have a good compass to teil 


them directions. 
Ask your dealer for the Lee- 


dawl—the only 

Geacenton’ Jewelled Com at $1. If he 
8 not have them, or will not order for 
you, order direct, 


RivaeWoue or 
Taylor Instrument Companies 5 P*gte" 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 


‘or free fo 3 
Sign 


BIG MONEY SAVINGS FOR YOU 


<=» Usedand rebuilt motorcycles, sing! twins, 
: $25 Lg ised bic cles, $0.00; tan- 
i. 5 mac eS gl teed 
in good workin order. ‘New bi- 
cycles and mo cles at 


rugged use of woods 
or camp. Sheath made 
ba fmone prtan with 
slo 

belt. Lone "Scouts, thi 
the biggest. b in you 


ever saw. Price J 


post paid, Catalog 
MELROSE, MASS, 


= 30 cents 
BATES GUN CO., Dept.3, 
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HEY are reliable and _trust- 
worthy. The literature of each 
one has been examined and found 
to be truthful—to set forth the ad- 
vantages of the school in conserva- 
tive, truthful language. It may therefore be 
relied upon. When you choose a school from 
those advertised in these columns you know 
that you are choosing a-reputable school —one 
that has been honestly represented to you. We 


Y) 


urge that if possible you choose a school from 
those advertised in THE AMERICAN BOY. 
In that way you can be sure of the character 
of the institution you attend. 


St. Fohus PPititary Meademy 
EPISCOPAL 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


VERY wide-awake, red-blooded American boy will find 
something that will appeal to him in the life at this 
well-known school. 


Thorough 
scholastic work 
goes hand in hand 
with the stirring activi- 
ties of military life and all 
manner of athletic sports. Mil- ; 
itary drill, marches, “‘hikes,”’ sig- 
nalling, wireless, first aid, scouting, 
football, baseball, rowing, canoeing, 
track, basketball, hockey, skiing, gymnastics, : 
bowling, trap-shooting, rifle-practice, swimming, 
boxing, ete., all under expert instructors and coaches 
andamid ideal surroundings. St. John’s is rated an Honor 
School by U.S.Government. Graduates enter leading Univer- 
sities East and West on certificate, Full particulars with illus- “ 
trated catalog. Address si 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 21-H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis, 


\ 


\ 
s 


\ 
\ 
; 
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EST equipped boys’ school in South. TEN BUILDINGS. Large 
-~ campus. Two athletic fields. Six tennis courts. Faculty of 
“ti twelve experts makes possible INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
ee DAILY TO EVERY BOY. THOROUGH SUPERVISION 
AT NIGHT. Character-moulding, sound scholarship, good 
habits, clean sport—school ideals. Health of students 
remarkable. Classical, scientific, agricultural, com- 
mercial courses. Certificate admits to leading universi- 
ties North and South. MILITARY WORK DIRECTED 
BY GRADUATE OF WEST POINT. Rates $425; at The 
Annex $275. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


Box 111, L. L. RICE, President, Lebanon, Tennessee. _ 
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RUTHERFORD PARKS LIBRARY. 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


375 Boys from 45 States last session, Largest Private Academy in the 
nited States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous, 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, Pure mineral 
openne waters. High moraltone. Parental discipline. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped 
Acreage ee al swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. 


desired, Personal, individual ins 


refinement only ction by our tutorial system. 
Standards and traditions high. Academy fifty-seven years old. New $200,000 barracks, 
full esuipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $400. high cost of our handsome catalog 
prohibits our sending tt to any one who isn't interested. We will send this beautiful book to 
any boy who plans to go to a resident school and writes us fully about hia plans tf his letter is 
indorasd by his parent or guardian, The parent or guardian should sign the letter in person, 


Address COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, STAUNTON, VA. 


’ * "Firat seach 
The School You'll Like [ea 
Through military and athletic life, manly individuality ar 
- is developed. Fine location in Eastern Tennessee 
Mountains. U. 8. Army Officer in charge of military 
instruction. Students from all parts of the U.S. School 
grounds of 45 acres with modern buildings. Spring 
water in each room. Prepares for Universities, West 
Point, Annapolis and Business. Board and Tuition, $365. 
Special rate to bandmen. Have your parent write for cat- 
alog of studies and views of athleticand military training. 
Major CHAS. N. HULVEY, Commandant, Box 50, 


SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 
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: | forth for a dozen points. 


ASTLE HEIGATS 4-ROYS 


in the whole school; it was Lord Cecil. 


aily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of culture and ~ 
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' Cecil’s Goat 


(Continued from page 21) 


"gp a after the last game, and he beat 
t off. 

“He’s gone for keeps,” 
“There’s a streak of saffron in that guy as 
whl as the Atlantic Ocean, and he’ll quit 
co we 

Then Jim spoke up—the fellows had been 
pounding him on the back, telling him _ to 
keep the good work up, and so on—and I 
was mighty glad to hear what he said. : 

“Lord Cecil’s no quitter,” he says. ‘He'll 
come back.” 

And Jim was right. 


Ts SECOND SET started with Jim serv- 
ing, and for the first time that after- 
noon he sent over an _ honest-to-goodness 
serve with no funny stuff to help. Lord 
Cecil was so surprised—he’d been expecting 
Jim to drop the ball and hit it on the 
bounce, or toss it up over his shoulder 
from behind, or some other fool stunt— 
that he flubdubbed it, just as he’d done 
with most of Jim’s shots in the first set. 
And on top of that, one lad in the crowd 
blatted like a sick goat. It was the funni- 
est sound I ever heard in all my life. Talk 
about a laugh! The yowl the crowd sent 
up made all former attempts sound like the 
faint twitter of a throstle in a yew tree. 

Lord Cecil was red, of course—red with 
the delicate flush of a sugar beet; that was 
to be expected. But then I looked at Jim, 
| and somehow I got the idea.that he wasn’t 
| any too pleased himiself. Lord Cecil seemed 
to be as badly flustered as in the other set, 


and Jim’s play was to start the clown stuff | 


right then; but he didn’t. 

The fellows couldn’t understand it; they 
were hungry for more comedy, and I guess 
they were even a trifle peeved at Jim for 
not giving it to them. 

“Holy mackerel!” gasped Pie Norton, 
who was standing beside me, “I never knew 
Jim could play. tennis like that.” 

“He can’t,” I said. ‘“He’s playing better 
than he knows how.” 

And that was the solemn truth. Jim 
himself would say so to-day, if you asked 
him; he’s never played as good tennis since 
then, and I don’t believe he ever will again. 
But Lord Cecil’s shots kept dropping a little 
less wild—Jim took most of his points only 
when Cecil’s hits landed outside, so his 
lordship finally cleaned up .the set, nine- 
seven. That was one set each. Jim had 
outclassed Lord Cecil in the first, owing to 
his clown antics, and he had nearly run 
away with the second on straight play. 


JN THE THIRD SET neither Jim nor Lord 
Cecil knew that there was a crowd watch- 
|ing; each one concentrated on tennis, and 


|| the way they went at it was a caution. 


The day was a sizzler, and those two fel- 
lows were simply dripping. And you can 
bet that the crowd—lI’ll guarantee half the 
chaps in the school were there—had waked 
up to the fact that this was a regular 
match, with no phony stuff anywhere in 
sight. 

Lord Cecil lost the first game on Jim's 
serve because about two-thirds of his 
drives, persisted in landing a few inches 
back of the base line; but he took the 
| second. The third went to Jim, the game 
|running to deuce and seesawing back and 
Then Lord Cecil 
| nailed the fourth, easily breaking through 
Jim’s service; his drives had stopped clear- 
‘ing the line. Finally it was the Lord’s 
| serve, with the score three-two. 

Jim had been playing back most of the 
time, but when he saw that Lord Cecil's 
drives were on deck at last, he changed 
his tactics and started rushing the net. 
Then, of course, Lord Cecil tried an occa- 
| sional lob, and Jim would have to hotfoot 
it back faster than he came up. 

Finally the score stood two-three, 
serving. i 

Jim started following the ball in hard, 
every serve, and Lord Cecil lobbed as be- 
fore, but that game was never finished. 
With the score fifteen-thirty, Lord Cecil 
put up a beautiful lob—just high enough 
so Jim couldn’t smash it at the net and 
so low that it gave him too little time to 
get back and under. Jim turned, quick as 
a cat, but as he started back he twisted 
his feet in some funny way and the whole 
force of his start sent him down. The 
racket swung around under him, and Jim’s 
face went down on the frame with a hard 
snap that you could hear a hundred yards. 


Jim 


H® LAY THERBE for a second with blood 


every fellow in the crowd too paralyzed to 
| move. 

And who do you suppose got to him 
first? It was the guy that Jim had made 
a monkey of before the whole gallery, the 
fellow whom that sort of ridicule would 
hurt worse than it would any other ome 

e 
leaped the net like a Kentucky hunter tak- 
ing a hedge, and in less than no time he 
had Jim up in his arms, the blood stream- 
ing over his sweat-stained tennis togs. 

“Bring some water quick!” he yelled, and 
take it from me, there was no put-on accent 


when Lord Cecil barked that order. 


Jim came to in a minute. I don’t believe 
he was really knocked out, only so dazed 
that he didn’t know what was what. We 
washed the blood off his face and out of his 
eyes, and managed to stop the flow with a 
clean handkerchief. The cut was a bad 
one, but nothing really serious, 

Jim stood up, kind of shaky; then he 
saw Lord Cecil close by, all covered with 
blood and dirt and sweat. Anybody could 
see that he was mighty pleased to see Jim 
was O. K. And without being told, Jim 
knew exactly what had happened. 

“By gum!” he exclaimed, grabbing Cecil 
by the hand, “it was a low-down trick, and 
I’m so ashamed of myself I don’t know 
what to say.” 
| “Then don’t say anything, Jim,” he said 
with a laugh, “because I’m glad you did 
it. About an hour and a half ago I was 
getting a fine view of myself from the out- 
side, and I surely wasn't any too well 
pleased with the likeness. It was rough at 
first, but I guess I’m cured.” 

And he was cured, permanently, too. A 
little over a year later, when his class was 
graduated, there wasn’t a better liked fel- 
low in the school than Lord Cecil. And 
his best friend was Jim Staley, the lad who 
got his goat in the famous tennis match 
| which was never finished, 
| 
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says somebody. | 


sfouting from a gash over one eye— 
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An Endowed Preparatory School 
> wvtigt? By at Tome, 
Srom the largest to the 
| smallest, is required 
to take some form of 
exercise—that he may 
develop greater self- 
control and strength. 
There’s no end of 
equipment and oppor- 
tunity: seven athletic 
fields, gymnasium, 12 
tennis courts, 9-hole 
olf course, military 
aril, etc. 

Inadditiontothereg- 
ular college courses, 
Tome offers thorough- 
going preparation for 
the great engineering 
schools. Boys with 
® mechanical turn 
of mind will find the 
extensive shops and 
laboratories a decided 
help in the selection 

of the right career, 
Separate School for 

Little Boys 

Tuition $750. Catalog. 

Thomas S. Baker, Ph. 
PORT DEPOSIT, MDe” 
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DINING 
HALL 


WILSON 
HALL 


The Peddie Boy 
is educated—not 
merely instructed 


The endowment of Peddie Institute enables 
it to offer, at moderate rates, all the advan- 
tages and equipment of the more expensive 
schools. The achievements of Peddie gradu- 
ates in scholarship and athletics at their 
colleges are significant of the value of its 
training. Allcolleges admitting on certificate 
accept Peddie Institute graduates without 
examination. 


Physical culture and athletic training. Mili- 
tary Drill. 60-acre campus, lake, swimming 
pool, diamond, gridiron and gymnasium pro- | 
vide exceptional facilities. Peddie is 9 miles | 
from Princeton. Lower school for boys from 
ll toldyears. 52nd year opens September 26, 
1917. For booklets and catalog, address 


ROGER W.SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 
‘Box 8-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 


COLEMAN 
HOUSE 


Military 
Academy | 


ULVER 


With a great military system 
to make school-life more ab- 
sorbing, a superb campus and 
array of buildings, Culver is 
the place for red-blooded boys 
who want to make good. 
Culver training gives you a 
start on the other fellows. 
The catalog describes this 
wonderful scliool. Address 


The Registrar, Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


| 
| 
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The Young Boy’s School 


Here he has his own athletic teams, 
playgrounds and shooting gallery—free 
from molestation by older boys. The 
military training includes only the 
salient features of military life adapted 
especially to interest the young boy. 
They help mold habits of mind and 
body, bringing out better traits. Build- 
ings remodeled and refurnished. All 
sports — Healthful location. Write for 
catalog and give parent’s or guardian’s 
name and address. 


EE 
MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN 
FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
Box 87 Freehold, N. J. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Purpose—Carefully balanced 
academic, military and physical 
training under personal super- 
Scope—Pr tory depart: 

cope—Preparatory department 
admits to colleges on certificate. 
Lower school for boysfrom 8 to 14 
years. Only recommended boys 
ars * 

ocation—A picturesque suburb 
of Cincinnati, the great art and 
music center. 


Write for catalogue to 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Box 28, College Hill, Ohio 


HOWE ScHOoL 


HOWE, INDIANA 


lesom every Gay. Thorecgh preparntoe teehee 
= . NOTroy rr i 
Military Drill. Estate of 150 acres, y ne buildings corres. 
ough eg ig nape tg Pt life. ‘Beautiful 
lakes. athletic sports. Separate school 
~~ For illustrated catalogue address oe ne 
ev. J. H. McKenzie. L. H. D., Re 
*" "Box 205, Howe, indiana. ~— 


August, 1917 
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BRIARLEY HALL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


school of the HIGHEST RANK 
which is also a most HAPPY 
HOME for boys where the cadets 
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| (6) in the parcel post; (7) 
‘under the wedding bell; 


live, work and play in company of and 
under the guidance of cultured, Chris- 
tian men. Briarley boys are not sub- 
jected to the annoyance and injustice 
of favoritism, hazing or snobbishness. 
Each boy, little or big, is loved and 
cared for as ason. Up-to-date buildings 
and equipment. Beautiful campus. 
Thirty-three miles from the National 
Capital. All athletics under expert 
supervision. School spirit which runs 
Tampant. Moderate rates. Catalog, 
view-book and three booklets sent up- 
on request. Address: 


Captain S. J. Lodge, A. B., M.A., LL. B., Supt., 
POOLESVILLE, MD. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. 


Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal § | 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. uipment 
cost $100,000, Prepares for College. or Scientific 
Schools. Military training. Gymnasium, physical 
culture and outdoor sports. $300. 26th session opens 
September 18th, 1917. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business, 
Spirit—A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian || 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 

4 Location—On the western 
slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the 

most beautiful and bealthful spots of America. 
Equipment—Modern and complete. Magnificent new 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and‘'The Spirit of 
Mercersburg.’’ Address Box 160, 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 


ELECTRICAL fi.Sinasmand. the 
Bliss Electrical School, with its well-equipped 


shops and laboratories, is peculiarly well qualified 
to give a condensed course in electrical 


ENGINEERING 


including Mathematics, Mechanical 
Drawing and Theoretical and Prac- | 
tical Electricity. Actual construc- 
tion, installation and testing. 
Course, with diploma, complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


For practical young men with limited time. 25th | 
year opens Sept., 26th. Catalogue on request. 


312 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Highest standard academic work and highest 
rating by War Department. New $100,000 
fireproof barracks under construction. 
All athletics. Tuition #480. For 
catalog address 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 
734 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


Greenbrier 


A Presbyterial Military School 


An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. 
Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 
mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, 
©. & O. R. R. Brick buildings. Athletic field. 
Terms $300. Illustrated catalog address COL. H. B. 
MOORE, A. M., Principal, Box 17, LEWISBURG, W. VA. 


, Watch Making, Jewelryworking 


-AND ENGRAVING—— 


Say, Boys! What have you made up your mind you 
are going to be? A doctor, a preacher, a lawyer, a 
merchant, or are you of a mechanical! turn of mind? If 
so, how would you like to become a watchmaker, also 
take up Jewelrywork and Engraving? It is a nice, 
clean business and a trade that commands good salaries. 

Write to “Horolegical Department, Bradiey Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Il.,"" asking for full particulars. 
aetna tt nd ER le SESE 


DeMeritte Military School 


JACKSON SPRINGS, N. C. 
An open air school for boys. 
Prepares for College and the Scientific Schools. 
Health, Character, Education its work. 
Epwin De Meritt#, Principal, 
Aug. and Sept. at 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


Beautiful location. ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL—College and 

Business Prey wnt Me Beneficial Military Training. For thirteen 

ears ranked ty U. A Government as ‘‘Honor School,"* the supreme 

=, 2 ene HALL—Separate school for boys from 
* 0 A d LJ 

WM. VERBECK, President, Box Q, MANLIUS, NEW YORK. 


a GSP 
Grand River Institute 
Strictly high-grade, co-educational, gh eamyro school. | 
Low rate $300.00 per year for board, room and tuition 
ible through la endowment. Music, Oratory, 
Bomestio Science. ew Dormitory and Gymnasium. 
E. W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Box 8, Austinburg, Ohio | 


i 


99. Some Ages. 


An age seen: (1) in the wild west 
shows; (2) on ships; (3) in the desert; 
(4) on an envelope; (5) on a postcard; 
in the meat 
(8) in the employer’s purse; (9) 
(10) in the zoo. 

GOLLY. 


market ; 


Tyler, Texas. 


100. A Maze. 


A group of young fellows formed a base- 
ball team, and it was a good one. ] 
had great success until they played against 
the town high school team. Why did they 
lose? Begin with a letter in one. of the 


i|squares and follow. the maze, picking up 


the letters in the path until you come to 
a stop. If you hit the right one, you will 
find something which the team lacked, but 
which the high school boys had. 

Buffalo, New York. UNO-NO-ME. 


101. Numerical. 


The whole, comprised of sixteen letters, 
is a body of salt water of the eastern hemi- 
sphere: 9-8-5-6-1-4-14 is the Olympian god- 
dess of wild nature; 12-10-13-16 is sister of 
Dido (Roman mythology) ; 16-7-2-14 is the 
Greek god of war; 3-15-1-11-5-6-7 is the 
goddess of the fruitful soil. 

New York City. SYDNEY HUT. 


Prize Offers. 


For the best list of answers to_ this 
month’s puzzles, a prize .book will be 
awarded, All other correct answers will be 
recorded, and a book given whenever a 
total of twenty-five answers has been at- 
tained by any contestant. Original puzzles 
count three points, when published. Send 
answers before August 25, to Kappa Kappa, 
care THE AMERICAN BOY, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 
91. Man -is the eye of things. 
92. Toulouse geese. 
98, cas 8 nickels, 2 dimes. 
4 


95. Spinet-pest. 


May Roll of Honor. 


Best list: Merle Raquet. 


Books for twenty-five solutions: Bob 


| O'Link, Glenn Carlson, Jack Canuck, Louie, 


Minne A. Polis, Naumkeag, Soo Choo, Todd. 

Honorable mention for complete lists: 
Ike N. Dewitt, I. M. Busy, Jack Canuck, 
James Strockbine, John Ahearn, Max Ting- 
ley, Naumkeag, Perrin Martin, Solon, Todd, 
Tomboy. 


MULT 
Boy Scout Origin 


OY SCOUTS of America and Boy Scouts 

of England can be differentiated best, 
perhaps, by explaining the origin of the 
movement. 

The Boy Scout idea is essentially Amer- 
ican. We just grow scouts in this country. 
Tenderfoot is an American coined word, 
and scout was endowed with a glorious 
romance and chivalry by our buckskin an- 
cestors. Those words grew here and stuck, 
because they had a stronger appeal to the 
boys’ imagination than any other expres- 
sions had. 

The old scouts of the Middle West were 
perhaps the best in the world, for among 
them arose men who excelled both as 
scouts and as great men. 
ington, Lincoln, George Rogers Clark, David 
Crockett, Daniel Boone, and Simon Kenton. 
Naturally the Boy Scout idea has taken the 
strongest hold on the nation that has de- 
veloped the greatest scouts the world has 
ever seen. The American’ nation of to-day 
is only a few generations away from those 
pioneers. The boys to-day still possess 
many of the same special physical and 
mental qualities, which the old buckskin 
heroes had in the early days of the country. 

General Baden Powell, of England, known 
as the organizer of the Boy Scouts, was 
the first foreigner to appreciate the great 
possibilities of the American Boy Scout 
idea and name. The word scout and the 
idea appeal to boys everywhere. The great 
Englishman himself told the writer that 
the stories of Boone, Kenton, and the rest 
of our romantic buckskin men are as well 
known to the English lad as to his Amer- 
ican cousin. The General himself said that 
he was not the father of the Boy Scout 
movement, but might be called the uncle, 
for the spirit and the movement were al- 
ready a reality among the boys in Amer- 
ica.—Dan Beard. 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 4% "ies From... 


Military work under active army officer is real, interesting, 
and instructive. Courses of study thoroughly prepare for 
college or for life. Small classes. Expert individual in- 
struction which seeks out and develops the special capaci- 
ties in each boy. Strong, but sympathetic discipline. | 
Designated by the War Department as one of the ten | 


WENTWORT 


Cadets at practice with 

\rapid fire machine 
gun, 400 shots 
per minute. 


oz. 
Se 


“Honor Schools’’ of the United States. Junior and Senior 
Divisions of Reserve Officers Training Corps. New gymnasium, 
and a system’ of athletics reaching every student. For catalog 


tion addrocs COL. S. SELLERS, Supt., 1801 Washington Ave., lexington, Mo. 


dade, “R9ORRS SERLIRRASTR 


: Established 1867. A national school. 206 boys _ || 

areal ~~ 4 enrolled from 18 states and 4 foreign countries | 

5 Ree \n this year. An unusual junction of highest scho- |i 
Be A e ELY dt ae ae : lastic preparation with strongest incentives to 


Christian manhood. College or business training. 
Boys are developed through intimate tutoring 
system. Gymnasium and swimming pool. All 
out-of-door sports the year round. Unusually 
liberal terms. A broader preparation than the 
public school can give. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector |} 
Box X, Charleston, S.C. 


; A School community on a 700-acre 
Re i AK E N estate with woodlands and water. 
“Where boys learn by doing.”’ 
Prepares for all universities, Thorough instruction in German, French, 
Spanish; in mathematics, physics, chemistry. Botany. Life prepared- 
negs sought by applying academic work in practiéal 
mechanical and agricultural training. Each boy is 
daily assigned some freon work in either the 
wood or metal shops, light or power plant, or on the 
farm. A simple open-air life, with plenty of ath- 
ee letics, group and team games, deve ops a robust 
g body. Initiative and executive developed through 
opportunities of leadership in work assignments. 
Observation trips to factories, city institutions, 
| re, aes received at any time. For views and 
particulars address wRADM ASTER, . 
; Box 114, ROLLING PRAIRIE, LaPorte Co., Indiana. 
Chicago Representative, Kenwood 4275. c 


“There has been awakened in my son 
a desire to study and improve—" 

writes father of aC. M. A. boy. Boys “‘come to 
themselves’’ at this great all-American military 

reparatory schoo]. With ambition aroused, they 
earn the joy of achievement. Half million dollar 
government-built plant. U.S. recognition. Mag- 
nificent campus, athletic fields and golf course. 
Invigorating climate. Limit, 120 cadets. Terme 
$470.00. For catalogue, write 


COL. 0. C. HULVEY, SUPT., Box 208, Columbia, Tenn. | 
Y ACABEMY 


Where Boys Are Educated Through 
Books and Observation Tours 


An Academic—not a trade school. Prepares for College and 
Business. Fundamental studies thoroughly taught. Each boy 
handled as an individual. Tutor-conducted trips through'Chicago’s 
Mercantile, Civic, Industrial, etc., Institutions, with shop talks 
and business men’s lectures are a partof the regular School work. 


PARK (Military) 
Separate lower school fc + boys 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS H. D. ABELLS, Principal 
(Formerly Morgan Park Academy) or catatog Address Box 900, Morgan Park, Illinois 


MORGAN 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


77th year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and appointments. Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large corpsof able teachers. All 
the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guid- | 
ance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic fields. | 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and house mother. 


Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


DEMY, MERIDEN 


Ge 


— rs se nee ; 3 ssc gual — 
105th Year Opens Sept. 12th. A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. High eleva- 


tion. Eight buildings. 100 acres. New and separate dormitories for boys and girls. New gymnasium. Play- 
ing fields. School farm. For full information Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Moriien. How Mamgubire: 


‘chus with Wash- | 


s * * 
Co-operative Electrical|/Kentucky Military Institute 
Education tes nceicis wick cb?is seers of With a Winter Home in Florida » 
: ._, Specializing enable us to give you. No} Theonly school in the world that owns and op- 
tran i ty = ares * 4 . 
a od cqndepsed, Uonecersary theory sliminnted.- Barn while erates two distinos plants, moving from one to the 
. ou with @ position in an electrical or manu- | other, according to the seasons, by special train 
turi for hal ; B, a : y “ 
half day you get regular instruction in ‘sur extensive ‘modem | 2nd with no interruption of studies. Designated 
Honor School by the War Department and by the President 
as a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Southern trip 


laboratori: and classrooms. Select one of the courses: 
included in regular terms, $600. 


les, texti: 
One-year Practical Electricity; Two-year Commercial Engineering; 
Have your parent send for catalog, Information Bureau. 


Three-year Electrical Engineering. 
Write for free illustrated book, mentioning age, education 
and course interestedin. New term opens Sept. 10,1917. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee, 333 Stroh Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.| THE DIRECTOR, K. M.L., Lyndon, Kentucky 
— = = = \ P - 
fd Designed Exclusively for Younger Boys COPY THIS SKETCH f 
Not a “‘prep’’ school and let’s what you can do with it. \ : 

Pure air, pure water, active outdoor Cartoonists and illustrators earn from EN 
life. Vigilant Watchfulness of personal ff | $20.00 to $128.00 or more per week My XK 
habits. Right thinking and manliness Eeeueas: by mail will develop your or 
developed through comradeship of talent. Fifteen years successful work 


for newspapers and magazines quali- 
fies me_to teach you. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test 
lesson plate; also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
State your age. . 
The LANDON SCHOOL ana'Cartoonin 
and Cartooning 


1437 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland,O. 


Eee teachers and boys on playground, in 
social hours and in classroom. Genuine home life. 
1000 feet above sea level in Hlinois hill country. 
One hour from Chicago. m4 ndid northern Sum- 
mer Camp at Onekama, Mich. 70th Year. 


TODD SEMINARY For Boys, Woodstock Ill. 


The Massanutten Academy $ez,1%. WOODSTOCK: VA. 


boys, with military training. Healthful location, beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Prepares 
for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $350. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster. 


CHATHAM BOYS’ SCHOOL CHATHAM. 
““Making Men and not Money.” All advantage 

Lower rate than that offered by any other boy 

school in Virginia. Catalog. 

T. RYLAND SANFORD, President. | 


A High School Course 
In TWO Years denice. dere 


is a thorough, 
complete, and simplified high school course that 
you can finish in two years. Meets all college entrance 
requirements. Prepared by leading members of 
the faculties of universities and academies, 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our book- 
let and full particulars. "No obligations. Write teday—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-163-C, Chicago, U.S.A. 


The Your 


Tooth Brush ;atio™ 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


~ 


= OYS—here’s the very Idtest thing in = 
Coasters. It’s two in one— Roadster and == 
Coaster, and you can change it from one to 
the other in a second, simply by drawing the 
sides of the wagon upward. 


The AUTO-WHEEL 


Convertible Roadster 


is made with the same wonderful features as 
the famous Auto-Wheel Coaster. Has ball- 
ng whee dust-proof hub-caps, Con- 


heels, = 
structed of steel, ash and astest on == 
= 


hills, easiest to pull. 
Don’t take a substitute--look for name Auto-Wheel. 
Free Wii, 2Beaas eas eae 22 Mest 
The Buffalo Sled Co., 125 Schenck St., 
In Canada, Preston, Ont. . Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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BOYS! 


Here is THE elec- 
trical magazine 
for you. For the 

Dabbler and the 

"How-to-make-it" 

fiend. Chuck full 

of experiments 
andthelatest elec- 
trical doings. 

Non-technical—in 

plain English. 

Foremost author- 

ity on Wireless in 

United States. 

200 Illustrations, 

90 big pages, over 

100 articles. One 

copy will con- 

vince you. 

Atall News Stands 15¢ 
eed @ year. 
(foreign $2.00) 

END 25c 

Tree NUMBERS 

The Electrical 
Experimenter, 
231 Fulton St. N.Y.City 


All Different Foreign Stamps FREE 


20 POWELL'S FAMOUS ASSEMBLING 

No revenues, post cardsorrubbish ~~ 
if ae send eo for new six months subscription to 
MEKEEL’ TAMP WEEELY, W. O. Wylie, editor, 
Portland, Maine. All the news about stamps. 
stamp collector can afford to collect without it. 


6 Months for 25c. and Any One of These! 


° 


50 Norway-Den. 50 diff. Sweden 101 diff. U. 8. 
25 diff. Persia 200 diff. forei 50 diff. Asia 
50 diff. Spain 25 diff. Canada 60 diff. Japan 


10 Issues for 10c. and One of These Premiums: 
50 diff. U.S. 8 Mexican Rebels 101 diff. foreign 


NOW ON SALE. 
The International Junior 37°472 paces. profanel 


9 
of stamps. Provides for representative stamp collections of all 
countries up to 1917. Buy it from your nearest dealer. 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue 


7 5 STAMPS FREE! $3 oitcrest. 
Large Album, l5c. 100 Var. unused 50c. 


Tilustrated Album 45c. List FREE of 


QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


UNUSED STAMPS FREE}. 
All different_including Guatemala, Para- 
Write for our Bresaibam Ofer. Liste free. 


FISK STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


58 all different Trans- 
vaal, Turkey, Brazil, 

Peru, Ouba, Mexico, 
Oeylon, Java, etc., and Album += «= 
1000 finely mixed, 25¢; 65 dif.U.8. 25e; 1000 hinges 
be. Agents wanted. 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 5946 Cote Brilliante Ay., St. Louis, Mo. 


Varieties Foreign Stamps FREE 2c return 
postage. Only one lot to a customer. 1,000 
Hinges 100, 40 var. U. 8. stamps 7o. Album 


i) 


to hold 1,200 stamps lic. 100 Variety U.S. | 


Stamps for 25c. 100 Ass’d unused Stamps 22c. 

MIAMI STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Diff. FOREIGN STAMPS 
including Iceland, Finland, 

Bavaria, Brazil, Argentina, C 

Guatemala, Cuba, etc., 

ct. 


FINE APPROVALS AT FAIR PRICES. 
PEQUOT STAMP CO., P. O. Box 306, Bridgeport, 


All SPECIAL SEASON OPENER 


Animal Stance; 8, Y: State Rove 
100." var. U. 8, Posts 1861 to 1908 


1 Album inges 


CLEVELAND STAMP CO., Cleveland, O, 
Successors to Robert Haynes Stamp Oo, 


SN APS 175 Different Foreign, 10c. 


65 Different U. S., including $1 and $2 
revenues, for Ile. With each order we gives free our 
mphlet which tells ‘How To Make a Collection Properly. 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 31,604 Race St, Cincinnati, 0. 


60 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


including Newfoundland, China, 
Japan, Mexico, etc., to applicants 
for our high grade approvals. 
return postage. The Edgewood Stamp Co., 


= ____500 fine foreign, including 
Ve BON STAMPS Mexican. War, Salvador, 
. Officials, Guatemala, Ohina, etc., only 
10 cts. Best Approval Sheets 60 to 80% discount. 
We give Valuable Extra Presents Free! 
Big page catalog free. WE BUY STAMPS, 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1 Blank Stamp Album. 


1000 Faultless hinges. 
for 1 set Honduras, 2 var., unused. 


l.set Nicaragua, 2 var., unused, 
lset French Colonies, 2 var., large. 


10e¢ 1 perforation gauge. 


OHIO STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


58 All Different — Malay 
- (tiger), Bolivia, China 
(junk ship), Mexico, etc; 


an Album and Perforation Gauge, all for 5c | 


Interesting List Free. PAYN STAMP CO., 
138 No. Wellington St., Los Angeles, California. 


i. PLEASH MENTION THF AMERICAN Boy 


ferrors, $5 


New York City | 


Send 2c stamp for | 
A, Conn, 


| pickin 


Chinese Temple of Heaven 


E PICTURE herewith one of the most 

famous Chinese temples. It is found 
on a set of stamps issued in 1909. It 
consists of three } 
values, 2c, 8c and 7c. 
We picture it now 
for the reason that 
it will form the cen- 
tral feature of a new 
set soon to be issued 
by China to com- 
memorate the com- 
pletion of the consti- 
tution of the Repub- 
lic. The new set will 
have four values, namely, 1c, 3c, 4c and 
10c. The design of the temple will be ac- 
companied with the army and navy flags 


'of the Republic. 


U. S. Five-cent Red Error 


LAs MONTH we referred to the discov- 
ery of our current five-cent stamp in 
red, the error having been made by the in- 
sertion of three transfer rolls of the five- 
cent stamps into a plate of the two-cent. 
Bach plate contains four hundred designs 
and when finally issued, for convenience 
sake, is divided into four panes of one 
hundred stamps each. The number of the 
plate is 7942; and, while two of the four 
panes contain no errors, one pane contains 
two errors adjoining each other vertically, 
and another pane has one error. 

It is not known definitely how many of 
these errors came on the market, especially 
in view of the decisive action takén by the 
Government to withdraw all sheets possible 
containing the errors. The maximum num- 
ber issued was 150,000 but the shrinkage 
on this amount will be very great. All 
kinds of prices have been asked for the 

5 and $60 having been obtained 
when the errors first came on the market. 
At this time the price has fallen to $8, and 
a slight reduction on this price is possible. 

This error will make one of the most 


‘interesting of United States stamps and 


will be prized as the years go by. Many 
copies will undoubtedly. go through the 
mails as ordinary two-cent stamps and col- 
lectors will do well to be on the alert. 


New Stamps in Asia 


Two high-valued stamps have just been 
issued by Turkey, consisting of 10 and 50 
piastres, Both stamps picture the Sultan, 
and both are issued in three different colors. 
This last feature is not clearly understood. 

We have a new stamp-issuing country, 
none other than Arabia. The set consist 
of four values and the design is weird in 
style and the shape awkward. The values 
range from one-eighth to one piastre, 


him by the arms. “Here we are, Adolph, 
just down here on your right.” 

Adolph came~ close and held the lantern 
up, and in its light Billy saw a tall, dark 
man with a stern, hard face. His captor, 
though, was a different looking fellow— 
a heavily built man, with a. rough, but 
boyish face. 

‘Where'd you come from, boy?” asked 
Adolph, ignoring Karl, who was obviously 
his subordinate. He still held the lantern 
up and studied the boy with his hard eyes. 

“T floated here yesterday morning on a 
bit of wreckage,’ answered Billy. Then he 
told about the wrecking of the Happy me oo 
and of his experience, speaking steadily 
and gathering courage all the time, 


DOLPH SPOKE in German to Karl for 

a few moments after Billy had finished 
his story. They seemed to be having an 
argument, Karl respectfully, but stubbornly 
holding to seme point. Billy couldn’t catch 
a single word, but he knew that if Karl 
were to yield to the other he would never 
see sunlight again. 


“Well,” growled Adolph, after a time, 


'“you take him to Captain Hinig. The cap- 


tain will take him away on the ship, and 
all will be well, I suppose, but he will not 
thank us for prisoners.” 

Billy looked from one man*to the other,, 
his heart pounding. He knew what they 
meant. Adolph was for treating him like 
a wildcat, but, dissuaded by the other, was 
going to turn him over as a prisoner to the 
captain of the submarine in the gorge. It 
was unthinkable. If he were once taken 
below on the submarine his great discovery 
would never be known. He must do some- 
thing, quickly. Courage and high resolve 
fired his being. He must escape now! 

_ In the instant that thought came to him, 

he swept. his free arm forward fiercely and 
dashed the lantern from Adolph’s hand, 
shattering it and sending it with a jangle 
to the ground, where it expired; and in 
the same moment he gave a violent wrench 
and freed himself from Karl's careless grip 
and leaped away in the darkness, more 
intense than ever because of the sudden 
dying out of the lantern light. Regardless 
of whipping branches, he tore on. They 
would kill him if they could. 

Shot after shot cracked behind him, and 
he heard bullets thump in the trees to right 
and left. The hill seemed alive with his 
enemies. As he dashed on, falling and 
himself up with great alacrity, it 
flashed upon him that his running and 

lunging were helpful to his pursuers and 
iable to be his undoing. 

He went down in that second upon his 
stomach and lay without movement, aan, 
the satisfaction of hearing Adolph an 
Karl, both wild with rage, crashing down- 
ward in what they supposed was his trail. 

“T'll fool ’em,” declared Billy, in grim 
satisfaction. “I'll go back!’ Soon he lost 
all sound of the two operators following a 
false trail. 

He was almost breathless when he came 


“HOw CAN I SELL my collection?” This 

question comes to us quite frequently. 
On general principles our advice is “Do not 
try to sell it.” Let it lie passive during the 
warm weather and later on when interest 
has been revived you will thank us for the 
advice. If you must sell, note that 1,000 
all different foreign stamps may be pur- 
chased anywhere for $2.50 and unless you 
have a good-sized collection no dealer will 
be interested to buy. A _ collector who 
specializes in some one country and goes 
into varieties, shades, etc., will have a bet- 
ter chance to sell his collection. 


We quote from a letter: “I have been 
trouble very much by the inscription 
‘American Bank Note Co., Y.,’ found 
at the bottom of certain stamps. Several 
collectors told me they were counterfeits. 
I wish you would write something on this 
subject.’ Our young collector need not 
worry about these stamps being falaes, The 
American Bank Note Co, has been one of 
the great sources of supply for ae agg 3 of 
many nations, and this inscription found 
on a stamp is one of the very best evi- 
dences of its genuineness. 


The centenary of the revolution of Per- 
nambuco, Brazil, is being commemorated 
by the issue of a stamp poorly executed 
and quite commonplace in appearance. It 
is oblong in shape and bears egress of 
~ revolutionary flag with suitable inscrip- 
tions. 


Rajah of Sarawak Dead 


[se HEAD of Rajah Sir Charles J. Brooke 
has been a very f liar one on. the 
stamps of ‘Sarawak. For nearly thirty 
years the stamps of this colony have been 
graced with his picture.. His death is an- 
nounced at the age of eighty-eight. In the 
year 1842 the Sultan 
of Borneo conferred, on 
Sir James Brooke, his 
uncle, four hundred 
miles of coast line ter- 
ritory on the west 
coast of Borneo in ap- 
preciation of services 
rendered in subduing 
4 the pirates infesting 

the. Borneo waters, 
The first stamp ever 
issued by Sarawak had 
upon it a portrait of 
Sir James Brooke, the 
initials J. B. in the 
upper corners furnishing a good clue as to 
the identity of the subject of the illustra- 
tion. In 1868 Sir Charles J. Brooke became 
rajah, and from that time on his portrait 
has been the marked feature in the postal 
designs of this colony. He died in London 
recently. 


(Continued from page 13) 


once more to the open space at the end of 
the gorge. 

“That’s the only way,” he thought, as he 
looked at the little boat on the beach, his 
heart pounding in excitement. “I’ve got 
to get it.” 

Crawling rapidly across the open space 
to the pines on his right, he then rose 
and started for the head of the ravine. 
There seemed to be little chance of getting 
down to the' beach unseen, but foot by. foot 
he went downward, creeping in the shadows 
and going from tree to tree. He saw and 
heard .a number of men across the ravine, 
and more than once his heart came up into 
his mouth when he thought he was caught ; 
but still he went downward without raising 
an alarm, In half an hour of nerve-trying, 
muscle-straining endeavor, he was at the 
foot of the ravine, crouching under a clump 
of bushes, trembling with triumph and 
hope, his eager eyes glued upon the small 
boat less than fifteen feet away—so near 
and yet so far. 

He knew that the wireless men had 
learned his ruse and were coming to give 
the alarm. Delay would now be fatal. In a 
few moments, at least a score of determined 
men would be searching for him. So _be- 
cause he must, he staked all on a bold 
venture. Jumping up, he ran across the 
open space to the small boat and shoved 
her off, leaping in with an exulting heart 
shipping the oars and pulling at once well 
into the shadow of the grim. vessel. 

There was a jabbering of hoarse voices 
in the ravine, and he knew that the hunt 
for him was on. Thankfulness. surged 
through him, and with a mighty relief he 
pulled strongly out into the canyon, in a 
few moments turning the bend and losing 
sight of the submarine. 

He was free !—certainly free unless they 
discovered the loss of the boat and sent out 
a launch in pursuit. This, however, he 
could not help; it depended upon the for- 
tune of war. So dismissing it from his mind 
as much as possible, he rowed steadily 
along and presently came to the high 
shoulders of the gorge. 

A fierce cry from above on his left sent 
a cold shiver up and down his spine and 
for a second took all his strength away. 

Billy looked up and saw somebody. mov- 
ing on the elbow of the ridge. He stared 
in deadly fascination, motionless for the 
moment. Two spurts of flame shot out 
from the gloom, and the rifle reports rang 
and echoed in the night. He heard the 
queer cluck-k of the water near-by where 
a bullet entered. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
went the heavy repeaters, 

The firing galvanized Billy into life, and 
with thundering heart he pulled outward 
with all his strength and skill and, unhurt, 
passed into the open sea, 

He gave himself no time for self-con- 
gratulation. There was still the possibility 
of a launch coming. That might easily 
mean the end. 

He pulled toward the mainland with a 
steady, powerful stroke. The boat was 
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The Stamp Collector 


Edited by WILLARD O. WYLIE. 


The U.S. Virgin Islands 


WE ARE now to have two Virgin Islands. 
The original one has long been familiar 
to stamp collectors, but in taking over the 
Danish West Indies it has been decided 
that henceforth they shall be known as the 
U. S. Virgin Islands. Notice has been sent 
out to the effect that our domestic rates 
of postage will now embrace all the islands 
in the group formerly known as the Danish 
West Indies. This law became operative 
March 31. No new stamps will be issued 
for this dependency. Regular U. S. stamps 
will be used. 


Stamps Designed. by Women 


OT MANY WOMEN have figured as de- 
signers of postage stamps, but no one 


will dispute the claim that the Barbados 


stamp pictured herewith is a handsome pro- 
The honor in this instance goes to 
the wife of the 


duction. 
Lady Gertrude Carter, 
Governor of Barba- 
dos, whose genius 
produced what is 
known as the “Olive 
Blossom” stamp, tak- 
ing its name from 
the ship pictured in 
the design. The 
stamp was issued 
August 15, 1906, to 
commemorate the 
three hundredth an- 
niversary of the discovery of the island. It 
is in three colors, black, blue, and green, 
and makes a beautiful stamp. 

In a government contest in 1887 in New 
South Wales, two women secured several 
prizes; and one of them, Mrs. Ethel B. 
Stoddard, created the design used in the 
twenty shilling value of the 1889 set. This 
set is of striking design, and the stamp 
in question is a large square with portraits 
of the first governor, Captain Arthur Phil- 
lips, and of Lord Carrington, another gov- 


ernor, 

The 1904 design for the Straits Settle- 
ments is another design furnished by a 
woman, Lady Edgerton. If we were to at- 
tempt to enumerate the various stamp de- 
signs in which women figure, we should 
have an altogether different proposition on 
our hands, 


New Stamps for Canada 


COLLECTORS will be interested in the 
news that a special issue of postage 
stamps is about to appear from Canada. 
It will celebrate the semi-centennial of the 
Confederation. There will be great cele- 
brations at Ottawa and the capital cities 
of the several provinces. The sets issued 
by Canada have always been of a striking 
character, and we may expect that the repu- 
tation of the Dominion will be sustained. 
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The Fortune of War 


small, and, fortunately, the tide was flood- 
ing, and he made good speed. No pursuing 
launch found him, however, 


BILLY felt that he never again would 
be able to find a task so arduous as 
that all-night row on the ocean beneath 
the stars. His high duty helped to spur 
him on, even when he seemed ready to drop 
asleep from fatigue over his oars, Finally, 
just at dawn, his boat grated on the beach 
of the mainland, and he staggered up an 
incline to a highway. Inquiring the way 
of a farmer, Billy learned that he was near 
the New England fishing town of Machison, 
which has a good harbor. Thanking his 
informant, he pushed on, and soon reached 
the town’s harbor side. <A wild delight 
jumped into his heart at what he saw—a 
gray cruiser with the Stars and Stripes at 
her masthead, 

He told part of his story to a fisherman, 
puttering with a motor boat beside the pier. 

“Jump in,” said the native, putting 
away his work; and the two were soon at 
the cruiser Suffolk’s side. A few words to 
the officer on the deck won him an inter- 
view with Captain Smith, and to him Billy 
told the tale briefly. 

“That’s great work, young man,” said the 
captain. “You've done a fine thing for 
your country. I know that island well. 
We'll clean that rats’ nest out in a few 
hours,” and his blue eyes flashed as he gave 
orders to his officers, 

While Billy was eating a hearty meal of 
meat, potatoes, and coffee, the Suffolk was 
already under steam, slipping toward the 
isle of adventure. The vessel was swift 
and the sea clear as a pond, so in short 
order the cruiser was nosing its way cau- 
tiously into the island’s gorge. 

What if the U-boat had slid away! Billy 
strained his eyes to see. She hadn’t! 
There, just as Billy had seen her last, she 
lay—only now caught like a rat in a trap. 
The gun crew of the cruiser stood ready 
and itching, but there was no need to fire, 
for the bluejackets of the Suffolk tumbled 
into small boats and quickly swarmed the 
decks of the ugly undersea craft, in time 
to capture the surprised crew and to pre- 
vent the attempted destruction of the en- 
gines and ship’s papers. 

When Adolph and Karl were commanded 
to surrender in their little wireless office, 
Adolph snarled, “‘We should have put a 
bullet through your head, boy.” But Karl, 
accepting the fortune of war, merely grin- 
ned almost admiringly at Billy. 

As the victorious man-o’-war faded over 
the horizon, a great blast rent the seas, 
and Billy knew that the fuses, set by the 
Suffolk, had dynamited and sealed forever 
the dangerous hidden harbor. Then he 
turned at a rush of feet on the deck be- 
hind him, only to be borne off on the 
shoulders of the ship’s officers, who de- 
posited him at the head of the table in the 
mess-room, glorious with a love feast, 
spread to celebrate the victory. 
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The Name O’Sheel 


(Continued from page 14) | B 


“you'd better go on with the rest of them. 
It’s a slim chance we'd have of pulling 
her through this weather!” But Barney | 
O’Sheel stood with his hands on the wheel, | 
which the seaman had left roped in posi- 
tion. 

“Two of us will have a better chance | 
than one, ‘sir,’ he volunteered. 

The officer nodded grimly. 

“Have it so, O’Sheel,” he agreed, be- 
tween his clenched teeth. 


GAZING AHEAD into the blackness over 
the swaying, shuddering decks, Barney | 
O’Sheel was chanting again and again in 
low tones that could not possibly be heard 
against the storm: 

“The boy stood on the burning deck!” 

He was the boy! And suddenly it 
seemed to him that, after all, he could not 
have gotten more satisfaction from carving 
the name O’Sheel in the world’s history 
than from the thrill of joy he was ex- 
periencing 
whose crew had left him, disabled and prac- 
tically helpless. 

“We'll sail into one port or another—and 
you'll be at the wheel, O’Sheel,” he said, 
as if with great effort. 

Hour after hour of blackness passed. 
There were times when it seemed that the 
ship was surely filling, was going lower in 
the water; when some of the mountains 
which swept past in the darkness would 
surely engulf her wallowing form; and 
when the howling wind threatened to tear 
away the other mast and leave them crip- 
pled and powerless before the fury of the 
elements. 

But at last it was evident to him that 
the tempest was gradually abating. 


N2 SOUND came from the captain, and 
he wondered if the old sailor was 
asleep, or merely fighting his agony with 
the stoical silence of masterful self-control. 
But Barney saw, when the light became 
stronger, that the captain’s silence had 
passed beyond that of self-control. He had 
“sailed into some port or other, with O’Sheel 
at the wheel!” 

Hours earlier, Barney would have wept 
in despair and sorrow at the discovery; but 
a day of determination, and a night of 
facing and conquering the gigantic forces 
of nature, had done their work in endow- 
ing the cabin boy with a new self-reliance 
and courage. 

Barney went back to the wheel, bent to 
examine the compass, and, on glancing up 
was startled to discover a coast line directly 
ahead. 

Gradually the coast became more and 
more clear. There was a flat country 
ahead, and yet on the one side appeared 
to be hills rising and floating away above 
the land. For half an hour he puzzled 
about this; then rejoiced to discover that 
the hills were smoke. Smoke presumably 
meant a city, and a city offered a harbor. 

The sun’s rays were shimmering across 
Boston harbor, when a two-masted schoon- 
er, unusually deep in the water, plowed her 
way in toward the city. Mariners observed 
that she seemed to be making awkward 
progress, and with some difficulty keeping 
her course. Finally a tug, returning to the 
city, hailed her, and in reply to the answer- 


ing call and the frantic signals of the sailor | 


at the wheel, swung toward the Matty. 
They came alongside gradually; a boy 


in standing by the old man, § 


threw them a line; and when at last they 


had made fast, the captain of the tug came | 


over her side. 

Then the cabin boy explained to the won- 
dering harbor man, led him to the wheel, 
and showed him the body of the Matty’s 
former commander, 

“So we brought her through the storm,” 
concluded Barney O’Sheel, simply. ‘And 
I want you to bring us into port.” 

The other skipper nodded solemnly. 

“Son,” he said, “if you ever want another 
daddy, just come around and ask for Cap- 
tain Johnston of the tug Sandy. 
have a lad like you! 
bet we'll see you safe to your dock. The 
Sandy likes a game fighter, wherever she 
finds him!” 


HE Matty came in, her escort puffing 
white clouds of steam, as she brought 

the heavily-laden schooner to her wharf; 
and the lad, weary, grimy, and bedraggled, 
hurried up the wharf to the nearest long- 
distance telephone that could put him in 
touch with the ship’s owners. ; 

It was ten o’clock the following morning, 
when Barney O’Sheel called at. the New 
York offices of the Mandarin Transportation 
Company. Colonel White, its president, 
glaneed at the pad announcing him, and 
bade the office boy bring him in at once; 
and Barney’s embarrassment on _ entering 
was increased by having the white-haired 
president hurry forward to grasp his hand, 

“C’Sheel,” he said, after they were 
seated, “how much do you think the Matty 
is worth?” 

“T’ve no idea, sir,’’ replied Barney. 

“We list her at twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars,’ declared the officer. ‘‘We cannot thank 
you sufficiently, O’Sheel, for guarding our 
property—but this return is your due.” 

He drew from beneath the blotter on his 
desk a narrow blue slip of paper and 
handed it to Barney. 

The boy read and stared unbelievingly. 
The words were: “Pay to the order of .Bar- 
ney O’Sheel, Thirty-five Hundred Dollars!” 

“It’s mine, sir?’ he asked incredulously. 

“Yours, O’Sheel, and a place for you with 
us as long as you want it,’ promised the 
white-haired old gentleman, giving him a 
fatherly pat on the shoulder. 

In the anteroom were several people 
waiting for audience. There was a gasp 
from one of them, and Barney stopped and 
stared in return. 

“Cookie!"’ he ejaculated, 

“The boy!” exclaimed the cook, blinking 
his frayed eyelids amazedly. “I thought— 
I thought you wuz drowned, boy!” . 

Barney grinned affably. “Not yet,” he 


declared. “I came in on the Matty. Did 
you have a pleasant voyage, Cookie?” 
But Cookie could only gulp; until his 


eyes rested on the folded blue check in 
the boy’s hand. 

“What's that?’ he queried suddenly, 
pointing a gnarled finger at the slip, while 
his eyes glanced quickly at the president’s 
door and back again to the paper. 

“That,” explained Barney, triumphant, 
“that, Cookie, is a college education—and 
the beginning of the famous name 
O’Sheel !” 
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SPECIAL OWNER AGENT OFFER 


We are going to give every one a chance to be 
an Owner Agent and sell Caille motors. No 
selling experience necessary. No office or shop 
needed. We will give a special “Owner Agent” 


discount to one in each community. Some 
Owner Agents easily sell 1 to 12 Cailles a year 
among friends and acquaintances. Get yours 
at discount now, sell all you can. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 228 Callle Building, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Inboard Marine Motor Catalog on request. Give dimensions of boat. 


She 
American 


17706 


HE spirit of 1776 is still alive in America—that 


deep-rooted desire for a gun is still found in the 

* heart of every real American boy. Every American boy 
should know the keen delight of shooting straight and true to the mark, 
with a Daisy Air Rifle, the best and safest gun ever designed for boys. 


. Millions of American men got their first training in 


marksmanship with a Daisy. Millions of American 
parents today recognize in the Daisy a wonderful training for 
muscle, nerve and eye that can be obtained in no other way. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


THE DAISY PUMP GUN, in the THE MILITARY DAISY, also a 
hands of the upper boy in the picture, 50-shot repeater, follows the latest 
is a 50-shot repeater, with the same military lines, with carrying strap and 
modern pump action found in the removable bayonet. 
highest type of modern sporting 
rifle. 


Both guns are fin- 
ished in blued steel, 
with turned walnut stock, 


PSP nee Ne at — mg for $3.50. 
er Daisy models, 50 $2 50 


cents to - - - 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 

any Daisy model will be sent direct 

from factory on receipt of price. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


286 Union Street 
Plymouth, Michigan 


SOS tele 
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Get the use of a 


Perfect Kyesight 


also the aid of an 


a U-Boat Chas 


Exact Memory 


by carrying with you and 
using one of our 


CARTRIDGE PREMOS 
| ( No. 00) 


PREMIUM No. 319. 


144x1% inches. 
It is fitted with 
automatic shutter 
and first quality 
meniscus lens 
carefully tested. 
V-shaped lines on 
the top and sides 
indicate the scope 
of the view, and 
the camera is 
covered with a 
lasting quality of 
) imitation leather. 
It loads with a 
special 6 exposure 
film cartridge. It 
is of standard 
Eastman quality. 

. This camera is in 
no sense a toy but will make satisfactory pictures 
for a person of any age. 


Two Speeds Ahead, Two Speeds Back, 
or Standstill Without Stopping Motor 


The ppree ie agae Motor Starter operates with 
quick, easy pull; women and children operate it 
pene be __rwo speeds ahead—two speeds back—or 
standstill without stopping motor. It’s so flexible 
anyone can use it for every purpose (hunting, fish- 
ing, pleasure) in fresh or salt water. Best mater- 
ials, simple in construction, fully guaranteed. 
FREE—{st Owner Agent's Special Discount, Catalog book- 
- let—‘* Installation, Operation an a of 2- 
Motor and Equipment,’’ All xbuolutely ten ast waekise Now 


Sent postpaid to“ American Boy” subscribers 
for one new yearly subscription. Price 
of camera alone, 75 cents, postpaid, 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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This little camera introduces a new size picture * 
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Do You? 


ISE in the 
ways of 
s fishing, the 
“veteran angler 

knows that the 

tackle that meets 
4 the sternest tests is sold under 
the Sign of the Leaping Dolphin. 


Right now is the time for you 
to go to the dealer that shows 
that sign. Fill your tackle needs 
today witha selection of Abbey 
& Imbrie Fishing Tackle. 

Abbey & Imbrie Tackle is the kind a 
boy can be proud of. It has been the first 


choice of anglers for 96 years. No 
other tackle has a reputation like this, 


If your dealer doesn’t carry it, send for catalog. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of BAKER, MURRAY & IMBRIE 
Ve eT \ 15-17 Warren Street, New York City 
| ON OF THE 
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Great New Indoor 


QUARTERBACK fectsc“cAws! 


18 TNVENTED by famous football players; endorsed by leading a3 
{ college coaches. Most exciting game you ever saw. Teaches 
you “‘inside football’’; es you better football player. 
from grandfather to li chaps, can play. All the 


Anyone 
thells ot real Get Details and List of Other Fascinating Games. 
Write today. Descriptive circulars and full information gladly 
7 Sent on request. A post card will do. Address Dept. &. 


Price at Present, $1, Postpaid. 
3 OLYMPIA GAMES CO., 642 York Place, Chicago, Ill. 5 
bitter 


SS 
Now Buys This 
10ca Day iran 
io! 
Aiwa wirupents MS 2y ha Seine a 


Rare Old - We suppl 
Violin Cir- We URLIIZER the 
cular Free  reoyearsofinurumetimakng U.S. Govt. 


Th nds of superb instr: its to choose from. You 
et "the benefit Of ouy mammoth facilities by buying in 
firee quantities. Write bry for + age ae 
7 For 8. Circular. t) ions. 
Write Today Your name and address pone 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, Dept.c-163 
; BE. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY AND FUN GROWING 
sc MUSHROOMS 


Boys, here’s a wonderful easy chance to 

make money. Grow mushrooms. It pays 
@ month in and month out, costs little to 
start, grow fast. Grow them in sheds, 
cellars, boxes, etc., in spare time. Mush- 
rooms sell at big prices. Start right—learn 
expert facts. Send for free illus. publication 
MUSHROOMS,” today. t it. 


“TRUTH ABOU Tells ail’ abou 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 397, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 
Cartoonists Are Well Paid 
We will not give you any grand 
prize if you answer this ad. Nor 
will we claim to make you rich 
in a week. But if you are 
anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so 
you can make money, send a 
copy of this picture, with 6c in 
stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS Schoo! of Cartooning 
812 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY 


et Oo TOCK 


Read the following advertisements of reliable 
breeders, If they haven't what you want write us. 


When writing state exactly what you 
want; we do not have any lists or 


catalogs. Inchose stamps for reply. 


PET STOCK DEPARTMENT 
THE AMERICAN BOY DETROIT, MICH. 


Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All - Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. R LaRue, Ohio 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES &: 


HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly made. Ww 
furnish stock ang ba you = a pair, ang 
Sonk "Fortunes in Hares, ide Nothing free. 
WATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
Dept.24, 557 12th St., MILWAUKEE, WISC 


“$y RAISE BELGIAN HARES <2 


Flemish Giants and New Zealands. Profits | 
Wesupply stock and 


$3.00each. AlsoCa 
Squab Breeders and Gr bearta animals. Instru- 

ion book and contract for dime. WNone free, 
Outdoor EnterpriseCo., 74 Main St., Helmes Park, Mo, 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


forus. We need thousands and will buy all you raise. Big 
money making opportunity. Pay better than poultry or: 
easier to raise 


squabs — — cost less to house, feed, keep. 
jculars, contract, booklet how to ise, FRE ° 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3106 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


RAISE SQUABS FOR US 


We buy all you raise under contract. Profitable and 
pleasant. No experience necessary, very little time 
necessary, quick returns on your investment. Complete 


information, contract and price lists 10c. Send today. 
HORNE’S ZOOLOGICAL CO., Desk R, Kansas City, Mo. 
j Varieties, All Breeds, Choice Poul- 
O90 try, Kage, Pigeons, Dogs, Ferrets, 

‘arro avi elgian Ha 
etc. BOOKLET FREE. or 
will mail colored descriptive 60-p book, 
“Our Store at Your Door,’’ for cents. 
J. A. BERGEY, Box 38, TELFORD, PA. 
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Conscience-stricken 


An American tourist was boasting in the 
inn of an English village. “Talking of 
scarecrows,” he said, with a drawl, “why, 
my father once put one up that fright- 
ened the crows so much that not one en- 
tered the field again for a year!” He 
looked triumphantly around his audience. 
Surely that had settled those country 
bumpkins! “That's nothing!’ 
one farmer. “A neighbor o’ mine once put 
a scarecrow into his potato patch and it 
terrified the birds so much that one rascal 
of a crow who had stolen some potatoes 
came the next day and put them back!’ 


Literal 


The steamer was just putting off from 
the pier, when a stout old gentleman came 
tearing along, shouting excitedly: 

“Stop! Come back! There’s a party— 
between sixty and seventy—wanting to get 
on.” 

The captain, having but a few passen- 
gers, turned back. The old gentleman 
stepped aboard and collapsed into a seat. 

The captain waited. “Where is your 
party of sixty or seventy?” he asked. 

The newcomer looked up in mild surprise 
and said, “Oh! I’m the party. I’m sixty- 
five to-day, sir.” 


Nothing to do Till To-morrow 


A farm hand, who had worked every day 
in the week from dawn till late at night, 
finishing the chores by lantern light, went 
jr Fg armer at the end of the month and 
said: 

“T’m going to quit. 
steady job of work.” , 

“Well, haven’t you one?” was the aston- 
ished reply. 

“No,” said the worker. “There are three 
or four hours every night I don’t have any- 
thing to do except fool away my time 
sleeping.” 


You promised me a 


Accurate 


An agent, approaching a house, met a 
little boy at the gate and asked: 

“Ts your mother home?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, ag 

The agent walked across the long lawn 
and, after rapping several times without 
receiving an answer, returned to the youth, 
saying: 

“I thought you said your mother was at 
home.” 

“Yes, sir; she is,” replied the boy. 

“But I have rapped several times with- 
out receiving an answer.” 

“That may be, sir,” said the boy. “I 
don’t live here.” 


Sad but True 


“Now, if you have that in your head,” 
said a professor, who had just explained 
a theory to his students, “you have it all 
in a nutshell!” 


Correct 


Physiology teacher, ex- 
plaining different grades of 
animal life from man down 
to the lowliest wiggler: 
“Now, what is the highest 
form of animal life?” 

Boy—“The giraffe, mum,” 


A Good Time Was 
Had by All 


“How do you like school, 
Johnny dear?” 

“Fine! I licked two kids 
a’ready fer callin’ me mam- 
ma’s little darling.” 


Polish 


A tourist, after having 
his shoes polished by an 
Irish bootblack, rudely toss- 
ed two coppers on the pave- 
ment. The insult caused 
the boy to exclaim: 

“Thank you, sir. The 
only polish you have is on 
eg shoes, and I gave you 
that.” 


Internationalism 


Sonny, a first-grade pupil 
listening to Father an 
friends talking world poli- 
tics, in the drawing room, 
was called away by Mother 
who wanted him to work 
out his arithmetic sums, 
and he said: 

“Do I need to do these 
sums?” 

“Of course,” arching her 
eyebrows. “Why?” 

“Oh, I was just wonder- 
ing if it were of importance 
to humanity.” 


remarked’ 


Mr. Bug: “Run for your lives, fellows! The rascally invader has devoured the 
Town Hall, the Baptist mee 
on he’ll soon devour the en’ 


Naturally Characteristic 


Sunday School Instructor—‘And the An aged mother in Ohio had three sons 
father of the prodigal son fell on his neck who went to the French front with the 
and wept. Now, Alexander Bonetop, tell Canadian troops. Finally she received a 
the children why the father wept.” letter from one of them. As she could not 

Aleck—‘‘Huh! I guess you’d weep, too, read, she called upon a neighbor, who be- 
if you fell on your neck.” gan thus: 

“Dear Mother,—I—I—I—” Then’ the 
neighbor stopped to decipher the exception- 
ally bad writing, and the old mother, wip- 
ing away a tear of affection, exclaimed: 
i it’s poor Peter. He always stut- 
ered.” 


Can Some Bright Pupil Tell Us 
an Acre’s Area? 
One editor became so crazy in the banner 


crop movement this year that he wrote: 
“Plant every acre, no matter how small.” 


Redskins 


Leisure 


“Where are you driving the pigs?” asked 
a Northerner who was riding through the Y 


West Virginia mountains. o Willie’s mother rushed out of the house, 
.Qut to pasture ‘em a bit. after a crash was heard from the direction 
oy et for? ” of the greenhouse. She passed a few re- 
“To fatten ’em. . cently uprooted bushes, beds trampled be- 
Why fatten them on grass? Up where yond recognition, and many lassoed flower 

I come from we pen them up and feed pots, Following the trail of devastation, 


them on corn, It saves a lot of time.” she found Willie hiding behind a tree 
‘Yaas, I _s’pose so,” drawled the moun- stump. 


taineer, “But what’s time to a hawg?”’ ce “What are you doing, Willie?” she cried, 
orrified. 
“Trying to find redskins,” replied the 
youngster, 


et Grimly grasping him by the ear and 

“There were two rich men,” said the leading him indoors, she ominously picked 
teacher. “One became rich by honesty and UP a Switch and said, “Trying to find red- 
industry ; the other by fraud and roguery, Skins, are you? Well, I'll see that you get 
Now, boys, which of these two men would ©: 
you prefer to be?” 

Young Ikie Sol’s hand shot up, and he 
asked, “Vich made de most monies?” 


Of Some Use Anyhow 


“Willie, Willie,” cried Miss Despairing 
Schoolma’am, “whatever do you think your 
head is for?” 

The dull pupil scratches his head, thinks 
long, and replies: “Guess it must be to 
keep my collar on.” 


The Reason 


“T haven't slept for days.” 
“*Smatter, sick?” 
“Naw, I sleep nights.” 


Typical 
Too True “Why didn’t you print my speech?” thun- 
Try this on your friend after geography ta the indignant politician, about to 
strike 


class: 7 ” “ 
Question—How is South America divided? , “Well,” said the country editor, “to tell 
the truth, we ran out of capital ‘I’s’. 


Answer—By earthquakes. 


Hereditary 


“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” vocifer- 

ated the schoolboy in the oratorical con- 
test, “lend me your ears.” 
“There,” commented the mother of a de- 
feated pupil, sneeringly, “that’s Mrs, Higg’s 
boy. He wouldn’t be his mother’s son if 
he didn’t want to borrow something.” 


Hopeless 


Exasperating was no word for the replies 
given by a Scotch-American, who was being 
examined as a recruit for the army. Finally 
in the eyesight test the medical man, losing 
all patience, rushed to the rear of the build- 


Economical 


A doctor wrote a prescription for his 
patient and said the cost would be a dollar. 
ing and returned with the tin cover of a The patient handed back the _ prescrip- 
garbage can. Holding the round cover up tion and asked the physician to lend him- 
to the light, he shouted, “Can you tell me the money. The doctor scratched out most 
what this is?” os of the writing on the slip of paper and 

“Aa cannot reetly myke it oot,” was the handed it back saying, “Now you can get 
amazing answer, “but it’s either a ten-cent it made up for three cents. What 
piece or a siller dollar.” scratched out was for your nerve.” 


New Discoveries 


“What new lesson did 
you learn at school to-day, 
Son?” 

“Found a new way of get- 
ting out of school an hour, 
by snuffin’ red ink up my 
nose.”’ 


Where Ignorance 
is Bliss 


Bootblack — “Shine, sir? 
Shine your shoes so’s you 
can see yer face in ’em.” 

Ugly-looking Man — “No, 
thanks.” 

Bootblack—“Coward !” 


Justification 


Two English friends, 
landing in America, met 
with poor success, drifted 
apart, and finally met again 
in a cheap restaurant. One 
had become a waiter in the 
establishment, and the 
other had come in for 2 
dinner. 

“Down to a waiter, eh?” 
said the diner. “You've 
certainly fallen, and in @ 
restaurant like this, too!’ 

“But,” retorted the 
waiter, “I don’t eat here, 
thank goodness !” 


Persistence 


“Sorry I can’t let you 
have the check to-day,” 
soothingly said the secre- 
tary to the creditor. “The 
boss is laid up with the gout 
at home, and I’ll have to 
wait for his signature till 
he is-able to return to the 
office.” 

Enraged Solicitor — “But 
he doesn’t have to write the 
check with his feet, does 


ting house, and the fire station; and if his appetite holds 
village.” he?” 
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Left—left—left, right, left! Halt! Right face! At-ten-tion! 
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The KINGS the Thing 
‘for Days of Real Spor 


From Maine to California, from Canada to the Gulf—all 
over this great country that we call America, boys are 
doing things with King Air Rifles. 


Those lucky lads who own 
Kings are using them in dozens 
of ways: drilling, target shooting, 
scouting, hunting, playing wild 
west, shooting gallery, and good- 
ness knows how many other stunts. 


There are still a few boys who don’t 
possess a King, but most of them are on 
their way to the hardware store with a 
determined look in their eye—which means 


that it will go hard with Mr. Hardware 
Man if he tries to sell them a substitute. 
Every boy knows that the King was the 
first air rifle made in the U. S. A., and 
that the King line represents the highest 
quality of air rifle construction in design, 
durability, accuracy and all around shooting 
superiorities. 


Now we announce a new King gun that 
is different from anything on the market— 
a King of Kings— 


The New Chicago Model 


(See illustration.) Note the bolt action 
locking device making loading quick, easy, 
sure. Tapering barrel. Steel blue finish 
prevents rust. Real walnut stock. Length 
36 inches; weight 3 lbs. 


We believe that the shooting qualities of 
this gun put it in a class by itself. The 
New Chicago cocks with little effort, 
but shoots a bit stronger than 
any of its older brothers. 
Single shot; shoots both 
shot and darts. Built 
for smooth, 
easy action 


— straight shooting — especially fine for 
target practice or general out-door 
use. Price $3.00 at your 
dealer’s or direct 
from factory 
postpaid. 


Send for 
the Briggs Book 


—full of cartoons of boys having 
fun with Kings; containing story of 
the air rifle and how it is made, and listing 
the full King line with prices from 25c to $3.00. 


Send 2c stamp to Dept. A. 


The Markham Air Rifle Co. 
Plymouth, Mich. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 
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" Fisk Club Boys _ 
AreD Doing ¢Their B Bit 


Fisk Club Boys Are Doing Their Bit 
—and All Regular Fellows Belong 


HEREVER there is need of a stout heart and willing 
hands there will you find the boys who belong to Fisk 
Bicycle Clubs. 


They are not old enough to go to the front—but they make , 
themselves useful and their labors in bicycle patrols, de- we 
livering messages, Red Cross assistants and soon are an ~~ 
excellent training in discipline and character-building that | 
develops manly and honorable young men. 


Do you want to join a Fisk Club 
and do YOUR bit? 


We will be pleased to help you form a club of your own. 
Send for Manual telling about all details of Fisk Club © 
organization and the other helps we give members of Fisk 
Clubs. It teaches the fascinating pastime of flag signaling 
and tells you about club runs, and the fun that Fisk Club 
members enjoy. 
Do you want a FREE subscription to 
“FISK CLUB NEWS?” 


A few more names will be added to the fréz subscription list of 
the Fisk Club News, that entertaining monthly publication devoted 
to the many activities of Fisk Clubs. Full of news and stories dear 
to the hearts of real boys. Send your name and address at once to 


Fisk Club Chief, Dept. C 
Tue Fisk Ruspper Company of N. Y. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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